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APPROBATION. 

Paris, 3 Sept. 1729. 

* 

I HAVE read, by order of the Lord-keeper, 
a manufcript entitled, The Ancient Hijiory 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, AJyrians, Ba- 
bytonians, Medcs, Perjians, Macedonians, and 
Greeks^ &c. In this work appears the fame 
principles of religion, of probity, and the fam? 
happy endeavours to improve the minds of 
youth, which are fo confpicuous in all the writ- 
ings of this author. The prefentwork is not 
confined merely to the inftruftion of young 
people, but may be of fervice to all perfons in 
general, who will now have an opportunity of 
reading, in their native tongue, a great number 
of curious events, which before were known 
to few except the learned. 
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. ADVERTISEMENT. 

>^«HE Praprieeors of this editiom of HdUif}^ 
X Ancient Hhtt)ry beg teave to it^rm the 
J)ufelic, that the t>riginal was pubKfhed by th^ 
aiithof At different times ; which rendered it 
heceffary for him to write a particular preface 
or introdudion to each publication : but the 
whole being now completed, the editors hare 
combined all his detached introdu6Uons kito 
one, omitting only ftich pafTages as were either 
fuperfluous of redundant, in a coliefted view. 



A LETTER, written by the Riglit Reveren4 
Dr. Francis Attirbury^ laic Lord Bifiiop 
of Rochefter, to Mr. Rollin, in CommeiH 
dation of this Work. 

Jlcfuer^de atque Eruditijfime Vir^ 

CUM, monerueamico quodara, qui juxta secies tuas 
habitat, fcirem te Parifios revertiffe; ftatui falu- 
tatum te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret. Id 
officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, cun^ 
tandem me implcturum fperaretti, fruftra fui; domi 
aon ^ras. Reftat, ut quod corarh exequi n6n potui, 
fcriptis faltem literis praeftem; tibiqueob'ea omnia, 
quibiis a te auftus fum, beneficia, grates agam, qua? 
habeo eerte,.& ffcmper habiturus fuul, raaximas. 

Revera munerailla librorum.nuperis a te annis edi- 
torum egregia hac perhouorifica m^hi vifa Curit.' Mult;^ 
enins^ facio, et te, vir prasftantlffime, et tua omnia quae- 
cunque in ifto Hterarum gencre jjerpolita funt ; in qiid 
quidem Te ceteris omnibus ejmmocU fcriptoribus fa« 
cile.aatecellere^ atqueeflet ^undent et dicendi et fentf- 
endi magiftrum optimum, prorsus exiftimo: cumcju e 
ia c^teolendis his ftudiis aliquantuhufi ipfe et opera>et 
temporis pofuerira, libere tamenprofiteor ntCi tua cum 
l«gam ac felegam, eaedaB^um effe a te, hon foJum q« ae 
neTcieb^n^ pirorsujs, fed etil^m quad arvt^ea didkifTe mi hi 
vifus fum. 'Modelle itaque nimium de c^pfefe tlib fen-' 
lis, cum juventuti tantum inftit.u«ft4<e elgbdratumi.id 
ede contendis. Ea certe fcribis, quie a viris iftiufmodi 
rerum baud imperitis,cum voluptate et fruftu legi pof- 
funt. Vetera quidem, et fatis cognita revocas in memo* 
riam ; fed ita revocas, ut illuftres, ut ornes ; ut aliquid 
vetuftis adjicias quod novum fit, alienis quod omnino 
tuum: honafque pifcturas bona in luce collocando ef- 
ficis, ut etiara iis, a quibus faepiffime confpcftae funt, 
cleg4iltiajfel tlmen folito appareant, et placeant magis. 

^ Certe 



Certe, dum Xenophontem faepius verfas, ab illo et 
ca quae a te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipfum ubi« 
que narrandi modum videris traxifie, ftylique Xaior- 
phoittei nirorem ac venuftam fimplicitatem non imitari 
tanlum, fed plane aflfequi; ita ut fi Gallicfc fciflet Xe- 
nophon, non aliis ilium, in eo arguraento qtiod traAas, 
verbis lifurum, non alio prorsiis more fcripturum ju- 
dicem. 

Haec ego, baud aflentandi causa (quod vitium procul 
a me abeft) fed verfe ex ahinii fentcntia dico. Cum 
enim pulchris a te donis ditatus (im, quibus in eodem» 
aut in alio-quopiam doftrinx genere referendis impa- 
rem me fentio, volui tamen propenfi erga te animi; 
gratique teftimonium profcrre, et te aliquo faltera mu- 
Bufculo, etfi perquam diilimili, remunerari. 

Perge, vir dode ad modum et venerande, de bonis 
literis, quae nunc negleftae paffim et fpretae jacent, 
benemereri: pergejuventutem Gallicam (quandoilli 
folummodo te utilera effe vis) optimis et prseceptis et 
exemplis informare. 

Quod ut facias, annis aetatistuae elapfis multosadji* 
ciat Deus ! iifque decurrentibus fanum te praeftat.at« 
que incQiumen. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet 

Tui obfervantiflimus 

Franciscus Roffeksis. 

Pranfurum te mecum poft fefta dixit mihi amicus 
ilie nofier qui tibi vicinus eft. Cum ftatueris tecum 
quo die adfuturus es, id illi fignificabis. Me certi 
annis malifque debilitatuiSy quandocunque veneris* 
domi invenies. 

6^ Kal, Jan. tj^u 
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A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend 
Dr. Francis Atterbury, late LordBiihop 
of Rochefter, to Mr. Rollin» in Commen- 
dation of this Work. 

Reverend and mofi Learned Str^ 

WHEN I was informed by a friend, who lives 
near you, that you were returned to Paris, I 
refolved to wait on you, as foon as my health would 
admit. After having been prevented by the gout for 
fome time, I was in hopes, at length of paying my re* 
fpefls to you at your houfe, and went thither, but found 
you not at home. It is incumbent on me, therefore, tp 
do that in writing, which I cdtild not in perfon, and to 
return you my acknowledgments for all the favours 
you have been pleafedto confertipon me, of which, I 
beg you will be affured that I fliall always retain the 
moft grateful fenfe. 

And, indeed, I eftecm the books you have lately pub- 

lifhed, as prefents of exceeding value, and fuch as do 

me^ery great hjflbur. For I have the higheft regard, 

moft ex eel lent Sir, both for you, and for every thine 

that comes froni fo mafierly a hand as yours, in the kind 

of learning you treat; in which I muft believe that you 

not only excel all other writers, but are^ s^t the fame 

time, the beftmafter of fpeaking and thinking well; and 

I freely confers trhat, though I had applied feme time 

and pams in cultivating thefe ftudies, when I read your 

volumes over and ovei' again, I was infiru£led in things 

by you, of which I was not only entirely ignorant, but 

feemed to myfelf to have learned before. You have, 

therefore, too raodeft an opinion of your work, when 

you declare it compofed folely for the inftru&ion of 

youth. What you write may undoubtedly be read with 

pleafure aiid improvement by perfons not unacquaunt- 

ed in learning oi the fjame kind. For whilft you call to 

mind ancient fads and things fufficiently known, you 

do it in fuch a manner, that you illuft)rate, you emDcU 

liflx 



lifli them ;' ftill adding fomething new to the old, fomc- 

, thing enti^rely .ypur o\^n tot the labours ;&£ 0.tjbq;s; Uy 

^Iftcirig gok)(I f^ittres in i gobd-Hgtt, yovt make them 

Qppoac wilb linufual eteganc^ and movo oxalted' k^au- 

ti^i^^trntPlhof^'^f bdb^e fe^o «nd ftudisd them loofi. 

In your frequent corref^^oo^^^ce wth Xen^gHon, 
you have certainly extrafted from him, both what you 
relate in many place§-„afi4. every* whefe hiftvary sn^liner 
of T^lgLting ; 7011 fe^m pot ooiy tQ ha,ve imitated btj^ ^- 
$ainc.d,^he,lhiningd^ancQ aad beautiful CnapliQity of 
that ^.uthpr's ftyte: fo that had Xe.oophon excdted ia 
th^ tVe'pgh ^^gm^g^y'm my judgment, he would ha^vc 
ijfed ng Qlher wpjcd?^ wx written in any other method, 
\\]f.or\ the- fubji^StyQu treat, th?^n vou have done. 
!^ . IdPjCifttfa); tJlii§.9u;,Qlil<atery (which is far from be- 
,i5»|,i?Xj| vi-cc)butrrpmrpiy rejj Jenfe. and opinion. A$ 

vvu Ijive^ni;ich^m€;,With your fine j)refents, which I 
I now how inx;apaUle lam of repayingeiUier in the fame, 
fii inaay ptb^r kindaf learning, l^as willing to teflify 
my gratitude and affeftion for you, and at leaft to make 
y;qu fpmefmalU though, exceedingly uaequal, return, 
.. Go pji, mpfl: leartjued aad veiieTa,bJe S'tHi to defcrvc 
w^ll of found literatuce, w^ich w-^ lies, univ^rfally 
negleded and defpifed* G9 QVi»% in forming the youth 
of Fi'?viiiCe (fince you wiU have- their utility to be ypHf 
(ale view) upon the beft precepts and ^^amples. 

Which that you may eife^, may it pleafe God to add 
many years to your life, and during the courfe of th^na. 
to preierve you in healch and^ fafety. ThU is the ea^. 
iieil vfiih aoa prayer of 

Your molt obedient fervanf » 

Francis Roffen, 

P. S* Our friencl» your neighbour, teHs me, you in^ 
tend to dine with me after the holidays. When you 
jbave &nti upon- the* day, be pleaded to let him know it. 
-WheflPever you ccnme, you will befureto fiad one, fo 
« weak with age and ifls as I am,, at heme» 

December 46, 1731 • 
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PR E r A CE; 



The Uiitiiy ef Profone Hifi^^ ejptcially wiih ngdti. 

io lUUgivn. 

THE ftudy of profane hiftory woiiM be uttwort^ 
of a ferious attenttoiii and of a' confiderab^ 
length of time, if it were confined to the drjr fcnoW* 
kdge of ancient tranfafUons, and an unpleafing en«i 
^uiry into the sras when each of them Happened. If 
little concerns us to know, that there was once fucb 
men as Alexander, Caefar, Ariftides^ or Cato^ aiid that 
they lived in this, or that period; that the empire ol 
the Aflyrians made way for that of the Babylonians^ 
and the latter for the empire of the Medes and Perfians^ 
who were thtinfelves fubjefied by the Macedonians » 
as thefe were afterwards by the Romans* But it 
highly concerns us to Jcnow, by what methods thofe^ 
' empires were founded ; the ftcps by which they rofe 
to the exalted pitch of grandeur we fo much adimire ; 
what it wa^ths^ conitituted their true fflory and ie\U 
city, and what were the caufes of their declenfion aiMl 
fall. 

. It is of no lefs importance to ftudy attentively thei 
xnanners of different nations ; their genius, laws, and 
cuftoms; and efpecially to acquaint ourfelves with 
~ the chara6ier and difpofition,.the talents, virtues, somI 
even vices of thofe men by whom they were govern* 
ed; and whofe good or bad qualities contributed to 
the grandeur or decay of the ftates over which they 
prefidedw 

Such are the gre'at objefts whichancient hiftory pre* 
fents; exhibiting to Our view all' the kingdoms and 
empires of the world ; and, at the fame time all the 
great men who are any ways confpicuous; thereby 
inilru6ting us, by example rather than precept^ in tli# 

Vol. L B arti 



2 PREFACE. 

arts of empire ^ncL\Var,ydie'»riiwiple$ of government, 
the rules of pblicy, 'the maxims of civil ujciety, and 
the condu61 of life that fuits all ages and conditions. 

We acquire at the- fam^ time, "another knowledge 
which cannot but excite the attention of all perfotis 
vho.ha\x a tafte and inclination for polite learning; 
I mean, the manner in which ar^s and fciences were 
invented, cultivated, and improved; we there difcover 
sgirtitti'acei as it were with the eye, their origin and 
pxdgrefs ; and perceivewith admiration, that the heai^ 
we approach thofe countries which >W£re Once inha- 
bited by the fons of Noah, in the i greater perfeftion 
yce find the arts and fciences ; and that they leem to be 
f ither ncglefted or forgot, in proportion to the remote-r 
nefs of nations from them ; fo that, when men attempt-* 
cd to revive thofe arts andfciences, they were obliged 
to go back to the fource from whence they originally 
(lowed. . 

I give only a tranfient view of thefc 6bjeRi, though 
fo very important, in this* place, becaufe I have aU 
ready treated them with feme extent elfewhere*. 

But another objeft, of infinitely greater importance, 
claims our attention. For although profane hiilory 
treats only of nations who had imbibed all the chimeras 
©fa fuperflitious worihip ; and abandoned themfelves 
to all the irregularities of which human nature, after 
the fall of the firfl niaai, became capable ; it neverthe- 
lefs proclaims universally the greatnefs of the Almighty, 
his power, his juftice; and above all, the admirable wif- 
iom with which his providence governs the univerfe. 
. If the + inherent conviftion of this laft truth raifed ac- 
cording to Cicero's obfervatibn, the Romans -above all 
ether .nations; we may in. like manner, affirm, that no- 
tning gives hiftory a greater fuperiority to many other 

* Vol. III. and IV. of the Method of teaching and ftudyiog the 
Belles Leitrcs, &c. 

i Pietate ac religione, atqve hac unafapi^tia quod deorum mmortaliufn »«- 
mnt omnia regi g^ernarique perfpeximujp mncs gcnUs nationejquefuperaoi^ 
91U* Orift. dc AruU rcfp. n. 19. ^ 
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branches of literature, than to fre in a manner imprint* 
ed, in almoft every page of it, the precious footftep^ 
3tfid (hining proofs of this great truth, viz. that God 
difpofes ail events as fupreme lord' and fovereign} that 
he alone determines the fate of kings and the duration 
of empires ; and that he, for reafons infcrutable to all' 
but himfelfy transfers the ^governmei^ of kingdoms 
from one nation to another* ' * 

We difcover this important truth in going back to 
the moft remote antiquity, and thci origin of profano 
hiftory; I mean, to the difperfion of the potterity off 
Noah into the feveral countries of the earth where they 
fettled. Liberty, chance, views of intercft, a love for 
certain countries, and fuch like motives,^ were, in out- 
ward appearance, the only caufes of the different choice 
which men made in thefe various migrations. But the 
fcriptnres inform us, that amidft the trouble and con-^ 
fufioitthat followed the fudden change in the language' 
of Noah's dcfcendants, God preiided invifibly over all 
their counfels and deliberations; that nothing was^ 
tranfafted but by the Almighty's appointment ; and that 
he only guided * and fettled all mankind agreeably to 
the di6iates of his mercy and juftice, ***The Lord icat- 
tered them abroad from thence upon the face of the 
earth.'' 

We muft therefore confider as an rndifputablc prin- 
ciple, and as the bafis and foundation to the ftudy of 
profane hiftory, that the providence of the Almighty 
has, from all eternity, appointed the eftablifhment, du- 
ration, and deftrufi:ion of kingdoms and empires, as 
well in regard to the general plan of the whole nni- 
verfe, known only to God, who conftitutes the order 
and Aypnderful harmony of its feveral parts ; as parti-* 
^ularly with refpefl: to the people of Ifrael, and ftill 

« Gciu zi. 8, 9. 

* The ancientt tbnnfelves, according to Pindar (Olymp. Od, viuj 
retained fome idea^ that the difperHon of men was not the ctfe^i of 
chance, but that they had been fettled in different countries by the'ap. 
potntment of providence. 
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more wkli regard to the Mefliah, and the eftablilbmeftt' 
of the church, which is his great work* the end and 
defign of all his other works, and ever prefent to hi» 
fight : ^Notum ajiculo tfi Domino opusjuum* 

God has vouchfafed to difcover.to us in holy fcrip« 
ture^ a part of the relation of the feveral nations of the 
earth to his own people; and the little fodifcovered,di& 
fufes great light over the hiftory of thofe nations, of 
whom Ure ibaH have but a very imperfe£l idea, uiilefs 
we have rccourfe to the infpired writers . They alone difc 
play, and bring to H^ht, the fecret thoughts of nrinces, 
tfaeir incoherent projeds, their foolifli pride, tneir im- 
pious and cruel ambition : they reveal the true caufd^ 
and hidden fprings of viAories and overthrows ; of the 
grandeur and declenfion of nations; the rife and ruin 
of ftates ; and teach us what judgment the Almighty 
forms both of princes tad empires, and confequently^ 
what idea we ourfelvcs ought to entertain of them* ' 

As God appointed fome princes to be the inftruments 
of his vengeance, he made others the difpenfers of his 
goodnefs. He ordiuned Cyrus to be the deliverer of hi^ 
people ; and, to enable him to fupport with dignity fo 
glorious a' fun^lion, he endued him with all the quali* 
tks which conftttuie the greateil captains and princes ; 
and caufed that excellent education to be given him, 
which the heathens fo much admired, though they nei- 
ther knew the author nor true caufe of it. 

We fee in profane hiftory the extent and fwiftnefs of 
his con^iiefts, the intrepidity of his courage, the wifdom- 
of his viewft and defigns ; his sreatnefs of foul, his noble 
generofity ;, his truly paiernaraife3ion for his fubjefis; 
and, in thiem, the grateful returns of love and tendernefs, 
whith made them conilder him rather as their prote6lor 
and father, than their lord and fovereign. We find, I fay, 
all thefe particulars in profane hiftory ; but we do not 
perceive the fecret principle of fo many exalted c^uali* 
ties nor the hidden fpring which fet them in motion. 

But Ifaiah aifards us this light, ^d detivers himfelf 

in 
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in words fuitai)Ieto the ffreatnefs and niajefty oi the 
God who infphred him* He * reprefeots this all-pow. 
erful God ^m armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, 
marchhig before him, conducing him from city to city, 
and irom province to province ; ** fubduing nations 
l)efore him, loofening the loins of kings, breaking in 
pieces gates of brafs, tutting in funderthe bars of iron/* 
throwing dowyi the walls and bulwarks of cities, and 
putting him in pofleflion ** of the treafures of darknefs, 
and the hidden riches of fecret places.'' 

^ The prophet afTo tells us the caufe and motive of 
all thefc wonderful events. It was in order to punilh 
Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty con- 
AuGLs Cyrus, ftep by ftep, and gives fuccefs to all his 
enterprifes. ff ' I have raifed him up in righteoufnefs, 
and I will dire£l all his ways.— For Jacob my fcrvant's 
fake, and Ifrael mine ele£l.*' But this prince is fo 
blind and ungrateful, that he does not know his mailer, 
nor remember his benefa&ar. *' * I have fumamed 
ihee, th<»]gh thou hall not known me, — I girded thee, 
though thou hail not known me.'' 
' Men feldom form to themfelves a right judgment 
of true glory, and the duties eiTential to regal power. 
The fcripture only gives us a full idea of them, and 
this it does in a wonderful. manner^ * under the image 
of a very large and ilrong tree, whofe top reaches to 
heav^, and whofe branches extend to the extremities 
of the earth* As. its foliage is very abundant, and it 
is bowed down with fruit, it conftitutes the ornament 
and felicity of the plains around it* It fuppiies a 

H Ifa« xlv. IS) 14. ' Ka. xlv. 13, 4. 

^ Chap. -xlv. 4, 5. « Dan. iv. ^,9. 

* * Thus faith the Lord to his tttoiQtcd, to Cyrus, whofe right hand 

I Iiavc hoJdco, to fubdue cations before him ; and I will loofe iht loi^a 

of kings to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates (hall 

not be (hut. 

I wiU go before thee, and make the crooked placet flratght ; 1 'wtll 
Ji^k in pieces the gates of^rafs, and cut in funder the bsrs of iron* 

And t will' give thee the treafures of darknefs, and hidden riches of 
iccitt places, that tho)i mayeft know that I the Lord, which call thee 
ijf thy. aaiii€| 'am the God of Ifrael*-r^ xlv. i^%* 
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-grateful ftade,>nd a fecure retreat to beafts of cverjr 
Jcind :, animals, both wHd and tame, are fafely lodged 
.tinder its hofpitabk . branches ; the birds oi heave» 
dwell in the houghs of it, and it fupplies food to aU 
living creatures. 

Can there be a more juft or more inftruftive idea of 
the kingly office, whofe true grandeur and folid glory 
:does not confift in that fplendour, p6mp, and magnifi- 
cence which furround it ; noar in that reverence and 
exterior homage which are paid to it by fubjefts ; but 
in the real fervices and folid advantages it procures to 
nations, whofe fupport^ defence, fecurity, and afylum 
-it forms (both from its nature and inftitution) at the 
fame time that it is the fruitful fource of terreftrial bleff- 
ings of every kind ; efpecially with regard to the poor 
and weak, who ought to find, beneath the fhade and pro- 
<tetiion of royalty, a fweet peace and tranquillity not to 
,be interrupted or dilturbed ; whilft the monarch him- 
ifelf facrifices his eafe, and experiences alone -thofe 
.Ifnrms and tempefls from which he flielters all others ? 

Mcthinks the reality of this noble*i|nage, and the 
lexeculioii of 'this great plan (religion only excepted) 
-appears in the. government of Cyrus, of which Xene- 
phon has given us a.pifture, in his beautiful preface to 
tke.hiftory of that prince* He has there fpecified a 
.great number of nations, which, though far diftant one 
from another, and differing widely in their manners, 
cuftoms, and language, were however all united, by 
the fame fehtiments of efleem, reverence, and love for 
a prince, whofe government they wifhed, if poiIibte» 
to have continued for ever, fo much happinefs and 
tranquillity did they enjoy under it *. 

To this amiable and faluUry government, let us 6p. 
Jpofe the idea which the facred writings give us of 
thofe monarchs and conquerors fo much ppafted by 
'antiquity, who, inftead of making the happinefs of 
mankind the fole objeft of their care, were prompted 

t.h/yv0n ttrt^vfJLMy l/ut§«Xerv rwaOym tS wwvtaC »Cv» j^^^i^uBon, aVf 

by 



Tjy no other motives ttain thofc 6i liflffereAf in3* in^tt- 
tion. •»The holy ^irit nep^efents'them ixti^t thte 
fymbols of monfters generated ftofti the agitskibn tff 
the fea, from the tumuh, ttoftiflbn and dafhing of (tic 
waves one againft the other ; and under the image .df 
cruel wild beafts, which -fpread terrour and defolatioh 
univerfally, and are for 'ever gorging themfelves with 
blood and llaughter. How llrOng and exprcifiVfe is 
this colouring I 

Neverthelefe> it isoftcn froWi fuch deftruftive mo- 
dels, that the rnles and maxims of the education gene- 
rally beftowed on the children of the great are borrow- 
ed ; and it is thefe ravagers of nations, thefe fcourgcfs 
of mankind, they propofe to make them refemblc. 
By infpiring them with the fintiments of a boundlcfs 
ambition, and the love of falfe glor)%*they become (to 
borrow an expreffion from fci^ipture) •' *^ young lions; 
they learn to catch the prey^ and devour men — to 
lay walle cities, to turn lands and their fatnefs and dc^- 
folation by the noife of their roaring.'* And wheti 
this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the 
noife of his exploits, and the renowri of his viftorie^, 
are nothings but a frightful roaring, which fill's rH 
places with terrour and ddfolation» ' 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and whieh 
are extraSed from the hiftory of the Egyptians, Affy^- 
rians, Babylonians, and Perfians, prove fufficiently the 
fupreme power exercifed by God over all empires ; antt 
the relation he thought fit to eft^blifti between the reft 
of the nations of the earth, and his own peculiar peo- 
ple. The fame truth appears as confpicuoufly under 
the kings of Syria and Egypt, -fucceffors of Alexandeir 
the Great : between whofe hiftoiy, and that of the 
Jews under, the Maccabees, every body knows the 
<^lofe connexion. 

To thefe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, 
yihicht though univerfally known, is not therefore the 
lef» reuiftrkable ; I mean the taking of Jerufalcm by 

i • » Titus, 
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/Titus/ Y Whea he bad ^ mt^red tJm city, add view^a 

«jdl tbp fprtificationfi of it, this prince, though a heathen, 
cmviftA tiie all^o^erful «rm of the God of Ifi^I, and, 

.in a rapture of admiration cried out, ** It is manifeft 

.^hat t)ie Almighty has fought for us, and has driven 
the Jews from thofe towers, fini::e neither the utmoft 
Inunan force, nocthat of all the engines in the world, 
could have effeaed it*'* 

Befides the vifible and fenfible connexion of facred 
and profane hiftory^, there is another more facred and 

.more diftin£l relation with refpe6l to the Mefliah, for 
whofe coming the Almighty, whofe work was ever 
prefent to his fight, prepared mankind from far^ even 
by the ftate of ignorance and dilTolutenefs in which he 
fuffered them to be immerfed during four thoufand 

. years^ It was to fliow the neceffiiy there was of our 
naving a mediator, that God permitted the nations to 

, walk after their own wayf i and that neither the light of 

reafon, nor the di£tates of philofophy, could diijpel their 

clouds of error, or reform their oepraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, 

^tbe majefty of princes, the glorjious actions of great 
inen, the' order of civil fpcieties, and the harmony of 
the different members of whic^ they tre.cbmpofed, th^ 
wifdomof legiflators and the learning of philofophers, 
the earth feems to exhibit nothing to the eye of man but 
what, is great and refplendent; neverthelefs^ in the eye 
4>f God, it was equally barren and uncultivated, as at 
. the &rft inftant of the creation by the Almighty fiat. 
•' *The earth was wUhont form and void" This is 
faying but little: it was wnolly polluted and impure 
(the reader will obferve that I Ipeak hei*e of the nea^ 
thens) and appeared, to God, only as the haunt and re« 
treat of ungrateful and perfidious men, as it did at the 
time of the flood. »The earth was corrupt before 
God^ and was filled with iniquity^, 
; Neverthelefs the fover^ign arbiter of ^he univcrfe, 
whQ» purfuant to the didlates of his wifdom^ difpefifet 
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lioth light and darknefft,iahcl knowi how to check th« 
impetuous torrent of huiqan paffions, would not pennit 
inankind, though abandoned to the utmoft cornipuonsy 
tp degenerate into abfolute barbarity, and brutalize 
themielv^s in a manner, by the extinction of the firft 
principles of the law oC nature, as is feea in feveral 
lavage nations; Such an obftacle wpuld have retarded 
too much the rapid courfe promifed by him to the firift 
preachers of the doQjrine of his fon* 

He darted from iar» into the minds of. men* the rayt 
of feveral great truths, to difpofe them iox the reception 
of others of a more important nature. He prepared 
them for the inllni£lions of the gofpeI» by.thole ot phi*- 
iofophers; and it was with this view that God permit^ 
ted the histthen pfoCeflbrs to examine* in theirichoolsi 
ieveialqueftions,ande|Ubliih feveral principles* which 
jure nearly allied to religion ; and to eng^e the atten^ 
tion of mankind* by the fpirit an4 beauty of their dil^ 
putations. It is well knOwn» that the phtloibpbers in* 
i:ulcate in every part of . their writings* the exigence 
of a Grod, the ifieceQity of a Providence that prefides 
in the government 6i the worlds the immortali^cf 
ihe foul, the ultimate end Of ra^* the reward of the 
^ood and puni&ment of the wicked, the nature of 
shofe duties which conftitute the band of fociety* the 
chanbEler of the virtues that are the bafis of ^orality^ 
as prudence, juftice, fortitude, temperance, and fuch 
iike truths, which* though incapable ,of guiding men 
to righteeuinefs, yet they were of ufe to fcatter cer* 
tain clouds, and to difpel certain obfcurities. 

It ist by an effed of the fame providence, which pre* 
JMured, from far, the ways of the goibel, that, when the 
Meffiah revealed himfelf in the fleih, God had united 
together a great number of nations, by the Creek and 
X«a^in tongues; and had fubje£led to one monarch, from 
the oteaolo the Euphrates* all the peojpl.e not united by 
language* in order to give a more Iree courfe to the 

Sreachmj^ of the apoftles. When profane hiftory is 
;udi€d with judgment and maturity* it auft lead us tp 

Bfi thcfe 
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thefe refleSions," and point out to us the : manner i A 
which the Almighty mdkes the empires of the earth 
fubfervient to the reign of his fon. . ' ^^ 

It ought likewifeto teach us the value of all 'thai 
glitters moft in the eye of the world, and is moft ca- 
pable 'of' daz^tling it. Vafloar, fortitude, Ikill in go* 
vernment,' profound policy, merit in magiftracy, ca«- 
pacityfdT the moft abftrufe fciences, beauty of geniHs^ 
wniverfal tafte, and perfeftion in ill arts : thdfe arf 
the obj efts Which profane hiftory exhibits toxms, 
which cx^cif e out admiration, ana often our envyi 
But at th^ fame time this very hiftory ought to re* 
mind us, that the Almighty^ ever fince the creation^ 
lias indulged to his enemies all thofe fhining qualities 
which the \v<3frld ■efteeiiis, and on which it Irequeiiil)^ 
leftows the higheft eulbgiums ; and, on the'co^ntssuy^ 
that he often ipefufe^ them to his moft faithful fervams^ 
wfiioin h)e -endues with talents of an infinitely ^fuperior 
itature^ though meii neither know their value, noc are 
defirbus of them* »* ^'Happy is that people that is in 
fuch a cafei*. yea, happy is tnat people^ whofe God is 
the Lord.'* - : , 

I feall conclude this firft j[)art of mf preface with 4 
refIe£lion which refults naturally from what has been 
faid. Since it is certain, thait' all thefe great m^Uy who 
are fo much boafted of in piiofane hiftory, were fo uh^ 
happy as not to know- the true God, aiid to difpleafe 
him ; we (hould therefore be partiouiarly careful not 
4o extol them too much, '*St. AuftinVisi his Retrac- 
tions, repents his having JavJfhed fo many encomiums 
on Plato, and the followers of his philbfophy ; becaufe 
thefe, fays' he, were impio&s men, whofc do3rihe, in 
many points, was contrary to that ofijefas Chrift. » . 

However, we are not' to imagine, that St, Auftih fupi 
pofes it to be unlawful for us to admire and perufb 

*Pfa!. cxliv. 15. 

t * Ims ijb/Zt, qua Pktiontm vtl PMrnvcasfia acadtmfos pkii^kdf pfnt%m 
^«tulit quantum impifls homines nan'&portmt^ fionjimmcritQ miki dijpliatit; prat* 
JcTtm quoruv^ contra cri^W kagnos defindcnsU eji Chrifliaia dmrina. Re* 

Vaai;!. i. c;*y"'' «:.-''' • * . '. •*•'"" " ■' 
- > ' c * V^hatever 



whomever iseitfaevbeaiHiful in the aflions, or^tTue in the 
jnaxims.of the bea^iens. He*^ x>nly advifes 41s to cor^ 
Te& all fuch tjfhi^gs as are faulty^ and tQ approve what^ 
ever is cohiorniable to the right and the jiift in them* 
He applauds the Romans on many occafions, and parv 
ticularly in his books ""^DiS citdtaie Dcu which i$ one oi 
|he laft and fineft of his works,; He thei^e ihovrs'thaft 
the Al^VLighty raifed them to be vi^lorious over natioBfl^ 
4n4^ fovev^gns of a grdat p^rjt.of the earth,i hecwfe o£ 
the giE^lei^efs ajld equity.pd' t^eir government (allude 
ing to the happy ages of the commonwealth i) thus bei^^ 
fioyi'pug 0R,yirt]UbQ$,, tha^ iWere inerejy humiinv iie>Mards ' 
of the famekin4 with, which ihat people, though yery^ 
judifii^u^ In other refp^fits,' were fo happy tq c(»nteat 
l^e^i^lves* .; St. Auftin thierefore does not condemn 
the eiu^omiuifi^. w^ichv are .heil^wed on the heathensV 
but only the cx<;ef6 of theiti* . / ^ 

. StudentiS ough^ tp take care, andpfpecially we, who 
by the duties of our profeffion are obliged to;b,e perpe*;. 
tuatly converfant witn heathen author.^- hot toenter Xbo 
far into the fpirit of them; npt^to •imbibe! unper^eiveA 
their f<?ntinients, by lavifliing too grseat appla^ijfei: on. 
their herpe^^ nor .to give.int6 exc.eiTea >vhich the he*-», 
thens indeed did not conftder as. f uc|ii» beeaufe.they wers 
not acq^2lM:^ed with.vajriues oi* a puree klndc Some per>-^ 
£pns, whafe friend(hip I eileem as I ought, and for 
wj^ofe learning and Judgittent I have the highefl re^d; 
have found this defeS in fongie part of my work, on thej 
Method of teachuig and Jiudying the BtlUsLtttrts^ j&c^ 
^^ are; of opinion that I hav4^ gone too grieat lengthsan 
tiie encomipA^ X beftow on the iliuilrious meu<i>ianti^. 

2uity . I indfjod own, that the expreffions on thofe 6c caw 
ons are fbi^etimes too ftrong and too unguarded :'how-* 
ever, I imagined that I had f^pplied a proper corre^iLve 
to this by the hints with which I have interfperfcd 
thofe four volumes ; and therefgrei that it would be.oniy 
Ipiing time to repeat them ; not to mention, my having: 

ifi4fm» Dt Itjpt. COB. Dop«c 1. vii. Cr 16. . , i « 

* liib. v» c»p. 19) 81, &Cft . >^' 
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laid dawn; indifferent places, the i^nefpleft wbicii tbe 
fathers of the church eftabliflion thisriiead, in declar<* 
ing with St. Auftin, that without tm^'pietv; that is^ 
without a fincere wcHrfliip of God there can oe no true 
virtue; and that no virtue can be fudi', wbofe ohj<tCl t» 
worldly glory ; a truth fays this father« acknowledge 
univerfally by thofe who are infpired wi A res4 and 
folid piety. ' Illud am/lMi inter cmnes tferadiir pi^s, 
nemhum Jne vera pieiaie^ id eft Dei vero euliu^ 9tram 
p^€ kabcre virtuiem ; n€i earn veram efft^ quand^ f^rim 
Jirvei humana^ ' 

* When I obferved that Perieus had not refolvtioft 
enough to kill himfelf, I did iiot therebv pretend to 
juflify the praAice of the heathens, who looked upon 
ftticide as lawful; but fimply to relate an incidtat^ and 
the judgment which Paulus ifimiliut pafled on it. 
Had I barely hinted a word or twQ againS tlutt cuftam, 
it would have obviated all miftake, anjl left no room 
for cenfure. 

The oftracifm, employed at Athens ^[atinft petfony 
^f the greateft merit; tWt coninived at, as one wbuM 
imatfine^ by Lycurgus in 'Sparta; an equality with re* 
garo to pofleffions eilabliihed in the fame city» by the 
authority of the ftate, and things of a like nature, may 
admit oi fome difficulty. However I (ball havea more 
immediate attention to thefe * particulars, when- the 
couijfe of the hiftory brings me to them ; amd ihall be 
jproud of receiving fuch lights as the learned and un» 
prejudiced may pleaf6 to communicate^ 

In a work like that I now offer the publick, intend'* 
ed more immediately for the inftru£lion of youth, it 
were heartily to be wijh^, there might not be one fingle 
thought or exprefiion that could contribute to inculcate 
falfe or dangerous principles. When I iirft kt about 
writing the prefent hiftory, I propofed thi$ for my 
maxim, the importance of which I perFefily- conceive, 
but am far from imagining tiiat I have always obferved 

^Di Cwitak M, Vk. iu. e. 19. «VoL Vf. p. 3^5. 

* This Mr. RolliA hu 4o&e ^AudiMf ia the fcveral rolttmet of hh 

:AMiciit Hiftory« 

it* 
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fr, though it was my intention to do fo; and therefore 
on thi$» -aft on i|ian^ other occafioiis, I ihan fiand itr 
need of the reader's indulgence4. 

As I write princij^ly tor the inftrudicm of youtht 
And for perfons who do not intend to make very deep 
fftdfesrches info ancient hiftory, I (hall not crowd thit 
wwk with a fort of erudition, that otherwife might hisive 
bem iotfoduced naturally into it, but does not fuit my 
pwrpofe. My deiign is» m j^iving a continued feries of 
ancieiit hiAory, to exti^ from the Greek and Laftin 
authors all that I (hall judge moft ufeful and entimain^ 
ing, with refpe£k to the tmnfa£lionS| and moft inftruc* 
live with regard to the refie£lion8» 

; I wifli it were poffible for me to avoid the diy ftefi* 
lity of epitomes, which convey no diftinft idea to the 
mind ; aind aft the fame time the tedious accuracy of 
lon^ hiftoriesy which tire the reader's patience. 1 am 
fenSble that it is difficult to fteer exaoJy between the 
two extremes: and although, in the two parts of hiftory 
af which this firft volume confifts, I have retrenched a 
neat part of what we meet with in ancient authors. 
Siey may ftill be thought too long : but I was afraid ol 
fipoiling the incidents, by beii)c too ftudious of brevity* 
However, the ta&e of the publick fliall be my guide; 
to which I fliadl endeavour to conform hereafter. 

I v^aa. happy fo as not to difpleafethepublickin my 
&rft* attempt. I wifli the prefent work may be equally 
fviceffsfttl, out dare not raife my hopes fo high. l*he 
fubje&s I there treated, viz* polite literature, poetry, eld^^ 
^uence, and curious pieces of hiftory, gave me an op* 
portunity of introducing into it, from ancient and mo-^ 
d^nautnors, whateveir is moft beautiful; affe£ling, deli^ 
cate, and juft, with re^d both to thought and expref«^ 
fion. The beauty and juftnefs of the things thcmfdives, 
which I offered the reader, made him more indulgent to 
Che manner in which they were prefented to him ; and 

^ * The Metliod of tctching and ftudymg the Bellu Lcttro, Ac. Tlta 
Engiilh tranflitioy (in four ▼olumct) of tbit ckccUcot piece ofcriiJU 
. ciiin ^ goa€ tbr^i^ili ici^li^ cAttioai* " • ^ ^ 

beudes^ 
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befides, the variety of the fubjcft^^fupplW ihe-v^ant 
of thofe gr^cqs which might be. -expdfeked; from the 
ftyle and compofition,' J. ,. i - .-.i . . -'. 

But 1 have n0t the fame advantage in tb© prefent 
work,, the chpiQe qf the. fubjeS* mtrbQing-^ntrftiy afc 
my difcretion. In a feiies of hiftory* anrauthor is oiteit 
obliged to io^roduce. s^ igrpat manyttjcuog^. thit ajr^ liot 
always ve^ afFefiing and:agree«ile, ;eTp«efciaJlyi )i^ 
regard to the origin and rifeof empbii$; ^hic^jp^iUi 
afe gei^efally over-run wJlth thorns, andciHferjVery few 
flower*.. However, the fequel furnjflie^.il^attear.of i 
more pleaflng natui^e, and events that engage more 
ftrongly the reader*s .attention;. and I fhall take care tQ 
taake vf^ of whatever 15 moil valuable in theibeft ^n^ 
thors. Iq: tixe mean time, I muft entreat the. reader. t(t 
remember, that in a^ wide-j^Htended and )befiuUf)iL;re'« 
gioii, the eye does not every where, meet; with. gt>Men 
hasv^efts* fmiling meads, and fruitful orchards ; Jb^t fees, 
at different intervals, wild and lefs cultivated trads of 
land. . f And to ufe another eomparifon after * Pliny ^ 
fome trees in the fpring emuloufly fboot forth a num^ 
berlefs multitude of blofloms,. which by this i^cH dfefs 
{the fpleiidour and vivacity of whole colours chann the 
eye) proclaim a ]pappy abundance in' a more ,advauced 
(eafon: whilft other :^ trees,, of aUefs gaiy awii florid 
kind, though they beat good fruits, have not 'however 
the fragrance and beauty of bloffoms, ilor ieem to fhare 
in the joy of reviving nature. The reader will eafily 
9pply this image to the compofition of hiftory. 
^f Tp ?dorn and epfich my own, J will be foingenuou* 
4s tp confefs« that I dp not fctupley.nor am )ciihamed,'ta 
x'i&i^i wherever I come; aiM that J often do not cite the 
authors from whom I tranfcribe,becaufe.of the libjerty 

♦ Arborum Jhs, tft pUni verts ihdicium; & anni rtnefcentis fos gaudiurn 
trkorunu Tknc Jt mms ehafque pum fuM; oftcttdunt, tunc baris color um 
piQuris in certanun ufiue luxuriant, Scd hoc rugutum pl^rifftu. Non enim 
dmnes jlerent (3 Junt trifles quadam, qu^que non fcntiant gaudia annorumi 
nee uUoJlore exhilatanturf natatejvc pomorum recurfus amnQS- verfmkri nunuo 
pTomittunt, 'Vhiii* NaU Hift. 1. xvi. c V5; 
''• ' -t A$ ll)€ %trcca^" ; ; 
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t take to make fome flight akerati6ns. I have/mad^ 
the hell ufe in my power oif the fobd reflections that 
occur in the fecond and third parts of the Biiihop. of 

* Manx a Univcrfal Hiliory^ which is one of the moft 
]>eautif 111 and moft uieful books in our language. I 
have alfo received great afliflance fr6m ihe learned 
13ean Prideaux's C(?itnArt^ of ^^ Old and, Ntw Tefta^ 
tnenti in which he has traced and clead:ed. Up, in an 
admirable riianner, the partictdars relating to. ancient 
hiftory. I fliall 'take;the fame liberty with whatever 
comes in my way^ that may fuit my defign, and con^ 
tribute to its perie3ion. 

I am very fenflble, that it is not fo much for a per* 
fon's reputation to make ufe of other men's labours, and 
that it is in a manner renouncing the name and quality 
of author. But I am not over fond of that title; ana 
ihall be extremely well pleafed, and think myfelf very 
happy,' if I can but deferve the name of a good com* 
piler, and fupply my readers with a tolerable hiftory^ 
Avho will not be over folicitous to enquire what hand 
it comes from, provided they are but pleaied with it. • 

Students, with. a very moderate application, may 
cafily go tlirl)ughithis courfe.of hiftory in a yeary wiih4 
out interrupting their other ftudies. According to laf 
plan, my work fliotild be given to the higheft form' but 
one. Youths in this clafs are capablerof pleafure and 
improvement from this hiftory ; and I would not have 
them go upon that of the Romans, till they ftudy rhe* 
torick. ' •» 

It would have been ufeful, and even heceflary^ .t6 
have given fome idea of the ancient authors' from 
whence I have extrafted the following materials. But 
the courfe itfelf of the hiftovy will fhew this, andaia* 
turally give me.an opportunity of producing them. \ 

• In the mean time,* it may. not be improper to taktf 
notice of the fuperftitious credulity obje6led to moft of 
tbefe authors, with regard to auguries, aufpicesy pr6(IU 
ipiesy dreams, andoJracles,and>iitdeed> weare ihocked ta 
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fee ^writers to jadicioiu in 'all other refpeds, lay it 
down ias a kind of law, to relate thefe particulars with 
a fcrupulous accuracy; and to dwell gravely on a u^ 
dious detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, iuch as the 
flight. of birds to the right or left hand^ figns difcover« 
ed in the fmoaJiing entrails of beafls, the greater or lefs 

geedinefs of chickens in pecking com, and a thoxx^ 
nd fuch abfurdities» 
. It mud be confefled that a reader of judgment caCn* 
sot, without aftonifliment, fee the moll illunrious per* 
fons amon^ the ancients for wifdom and knowledge; 
generals wno were the leaft able to be influenced by 
popular opinions, and moft fenfible how neceflary it is 
to take advantage of aufpicious moments; the wifeil 
counfels of princes perfe£lly well ikilled in the arts of 
government; the moft auguft aflemblies of grave fena* 
tors; in a word« the moft powerful and liloft learned 
nations in all ages: to^ fee, I fay, all thefe fo. unac* 
countably weak as to make the decifion of the greateft 
afiairs, fuch as the declaring War, the giving battle, or 
purfi^ng a vifiory, depend on the trifling pia£lices tad 
cuftoms above mentioned; deliberations that were of 
the utmoft importance, and on which the fate and wqU 
fare of kingdoms frequently depended. 

But, at the fame time, we muft be fo juft asto pwi^ 
that their manners, cuftoms, and laws, would not per^ 
snit men in thefe ages to dilpenfe with the obferva* 
tion of thefe pradi^s: that education, hereditary tra* 
dition tranfmitted from immemorial time, the univer» 
fa\ belief and confent of different nations, {he precepts 
and even examples of philofophers ; that all thefe, I 
iay, made the pra£Uces in queftion appear venerable 
in their eyes: and that thefe ceremonies, how abfurd 
foever they may appear to us, and are really fo in 
themfelves, conftituted part of the religion and pub* 
iick worfliip of the. ancients. 

• This was a falfe reliffioo^ and a miftaken worfiiip; 
and yet dxe principle oi it was laudable, an4 founded ti| 
iiature; the ftream was C0fcai^e4> but th^ foux^tain was 



.pure. Man» when abandiMied to his own ideas* feet 
nothing beyond the prefent moment. Futurity is to 
him an aby fs invifibLe to the moft ea^Ie*eyed, the moil 
piercing fagacity^^ and exhibil;s nothing, on which he 
may fix his views, or form any refolution with certain- 
ty. He is equally feeble and impotent with regard to 
the execution of his defigns. He is fenfible, that he is 
dependent entirely on a fupreme power, that diipofes 
all even^ with abfolute authority, and which in fpite 
of his utmoft efforts, and of the wifdom of the belt- 
^oncerted Cchemes, b^r only raifing the fmalleft obfia^ 
cles and flighted modi^cations, renders it impoflible 
ibr him to execute his meafures. 

This obfcurity and weaknefs oblige him to have re- 
courfe to a fuperior knowledge and power: he is 
forced, both by his immediate wants, and the flrong de*- 
&ce he has to fucceed in all his undertakings, to ad- 
dreb that Being, whom he is fenfible has referyed to 
himfelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and the power 
of difpofing it a$ he fees fitting. He accordingly di- 
reSs prayers, makes vows, and offers facrifipcs, to pre- 
vail,, if. poflible, with the Deity, to reveal himlelf» 
either in dreams, in oracles, or other figns which may 
inanifeft his will;. fully convinced that nothing can 
happen but by the divme appointment; and that it is a 
^oaxi*6 greatell intereft to know this fupreme will, in 
wdcr to conform his aflions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and ve- 
neration of the Supreme B^ing, is natural to man: it 
IS for ever imprinted deep in his heart; he is reminded 
^f it, by the inward fenfe of his extreme indigence, 
and by all the objefls which furround him; and it 
>nay be affirmed, that this perpetual recourfe to the 
Deity, is one of the principal foundations of reiigidnt 
^d the ftrongei^ band by which man is united to his 
cteitorr 

Thofe who were fo happy is to know the true Go<L 
ftnd were choien to be his peculiar people, never failed 
^0 addr^fs hioi 19 all their wants ani doubts, in order to 
^ . obtaia 
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lobtain his fuccour, and the manifeftation oT his^^ill. 
Jic accordingly was fo gracious as to reveal himfelf to 
them; to condu£l them by aipparations, dreams, oracles, 
and prophecies; and taproteft them by miracles of the 
4noft aftonifliing kind. 

But thofe who were fo blind asto fubftitute falfe- 
hood in the place of truth, direfted themfelves, for the 
;like aid, to fi8:itious and deceitful deities, who were not 
able to anfwer their expe6lations, nor recompenfe the 
•homageithat mortals paid them,' any otherwife than by 
•«rror and illufion^and a fraudulent imitation of the con- 
duft of the true God. ' 

Hence arofethe vain obfervations o£dreams, which, 
irom a fuperftitious credulity, they miftook for falutary 
warnings from heaven; thofe obfcure and equivocal 
anfwers of oracles, beneath whofe veil the fpirits of 
^arknefs concealed their ignorance ; and, by a fludied 
(ambiguity, referved to themfelves an evafion ox fubter- 
•f uge, whatever might be the iiTue of the event. To this 
are owing the prognofticks, with regard to futurity, 
.which men fancied they ftiould find in the entrails of 
.beafis, in the flight and finging of hirds,'in the afpeft of 
the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in.the caprice 
ofvchance; thofe dreadful prodigies that filled a whole 
nation with terror, and which, as was believed, nothing 
could expiate but mournful cerenionies, and even fomci* 
times the effufion of human blood : in fine, thofe black 
inventions of magick, thofe dclufions, enchantments, 
-forceries, invocations of ghofts, and many other kinds 
,of divination* 

, All I have here related was a received ufage, obfervcd 
jby the heathen nations in general ; and this ufage was 
founded on. the principles of that religion of which I 
^ave given a ihort account, We have a fignal proof of 
|his in the Cyropedia*, where Cambyfes, theiather of 
Cyrus, gives that young prince fuch noble inilru3;k>]ls, 
^hftru^lions admirably well adapted to form the great 
SPaptain, and great pimce. ^eiexhorts him, above all 

i .J things, 
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^hings,to pay tlie faigheft reverence to the gods ; and not 
*to undertake anj enterprife, ivhether important or in- 
conitderabie, without firft calling upon, and confulting 
them; he enjoins him to honour priefts and augurs, s^ 
being their minifters, and the interpreters of their will ; 
but yet not to truft or abandon himfelf implicitly and 
-blindly to them, till he had firft learnt every thing relat- 
ing to the fcience of divination, of auguries and aufpices. 
The reafon he gives for the fnbordination and depend- 
ence in which kings ought to live witK regard to the 
gods, and the neceffity they are under of confulting 
them in all things, is this ; how clcar-fighted foever 
mankind may be in the ordinary courfe of affairs, their 
-views are always very narrow and bounded with regard 
to futurity ; whereas the Deity, at a fingle glance, takes 
in all ages and events. *' As the gods,** fays Cambyfes 
to his fon, <* are eternal, they know equally all things, 
cpafl, prefent, and to come* With regard to the mortals 
who addrefs them, they give falutary counfeJs to thofe 
"whom they are* pleafed to favour, that they may not be 
ignorant of what things they ought, or ought not under* 
•take* If it is obferved, that the deities do not give the 
•like counfels to all men^ we are not to wonder at it, 
iince no. neceffity obliges them to attend to the welfare 
of thofe perfons, on whom they do not vouchfafe to 
• confer their favour. * * 

, Such was the doSrine of the moft learned and moft 
-enlightened nations, with refpeft to the different kinds 
of divination ; and it is no wonder that the authors, 
who wrote the hiftory of thofe nations, thought it in- 
cumbent on them to give an exa£l detail of fuch par- 
ticulars as conftituted part of their religion and worinip, 
.and was frequently in a manner the foul of their delibe- 
rations, and the ftandard of their condu3. I therefore 
-was of opinion? for the fame reafon, that it w6uld not 
ht properior me to omit entirely, in the enfuing hiftory, 
what relates to this fubje6):, though I have howisveiu'e'- 
tr^nched a great part of it. / / 

. Archbiihup Uiher i& my ufual guide ia ch{OBoIog)& 
,1 .. in, 



In the hiftory of the Carthagmiuis X conmonlv fee 
down four seras : The f ev mm the creation ot the 
world, which, for brevity's ftke« I xnark thus, A. M. 
thofe of the foundation of Carthage and Rome ; and 
lailly, the year that precedes the birth of our Saviour^ 
•which I fuppofe to be the 4004th of the world ; wherein 
I follow Uiner and others, though they fuppofe it to bd 
four years earlier. 

To know in what manner the ftates and kingdom^ 
were founded, that have divided the univerfe; the 
fteps whereby they rofe to that ^itch of ^randei^r related 
in hiflory ; by what ties families and cities united, 
in order to conftitute one body or fociety, and to live 
together under the fame laws and a common autho* 
jity; it will be neceflary to trace things back, in a 
manner, to the infancy of the world, and to thofe ages 
in which mankind, being difpcrfed into different re- 
gions (after the confttfion of tongues) began to people 
^he earth. 
' Inthefe early ages every father was the fupreme head 
of his family; the arbiter and judge of whatever contefts 
^nd divifions might arife within it ; the natural legifla« 
tor over his little fociety; the defender and protefior 
i)f thofe, who, by their birth, education, and weaknefs, 
were under his prote&ion and fafeguard. 

But although thefe mailers enjoyed ai^ independent 
authority, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. So 
far from being jealous of their power, they neither go- 
verned with haughtinefs, nor decided with tyranny. 
As they were obliged by neceflity to afTociate their h- 
mily in their domeftick labours, they alfo fummoned 
.them together, and afked their opinion in matters of 
importance. In this manner all affairs were tranfaifted 
in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which the paternal vigilance eftabliflied in 
this littlie domeftick fenate, being dictated in no other 
vioinr, hut to pfomojte the general welfare ; concerted 
with fuch children as were come to years of maturity* 
and acccptedbytheinCoriors, with full and free confent ; 

were 
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were" jeligioixfly lept and prefenred in fiunilics as ail 
hereditary polity, to which they owed their peiKe and 
ieciirity. 

But diffi^rent motives gave rife to dificrent lawsi 
One nuin« overjoyed at the birth of a firft-born fon, 
lefolved to diftin^uifli him from his future children^ 
by bellowing on him a more confiderable fliare of hii 
poffeffionst and giving him a ^eater anthority in his 
nmtly. Another^ more attentive to the intereft of » 
beloved wife or darling daughter* whom he wanted to 
fettle in the w<M'ld, thought it incumbent on him to 
fecure their rights and increafe their advantages. The 
folkary and cheerlefs ftate to which a wife would be 
reduced, in cafe (he fhould become a wi&w, affefied 
more intimately another maiu a^nd made him provide^ 
beforehand, for the fubfiftence and comfort of a wq« 
man wjio formed his felicity. 

In proportion as every family tncreafed, by the birth 
o[ children, and their marrying into other families; 
they extended their little domain, and formed, by in* 
fenfible degrees, towns and cities. From thefe different 
views, and others of the like nature, arofe the different 
cuftoms of nations, as well as their rights, which are 
various. 

Thefe focieties growing, in procefs of time, very 
numerous ; and the families beinv divided into various 
branches, each of which had its head, whofe different 
interefts and charafiers might interrupt the general tran* 
quillity ; it was neceflajry to intruft one penon with th^ 
gt>yemment of the whole, in order to unite all thefe 
chiefs or heads under a fingle authority, and to maintain 
the publick peace by an uniform adminiftration. The 
idea which men ftill retained of the paternal govern* 
ment, and the happy effefls they had experienced from 
it, prompted them .to choofe from among their wifeft 
«na moft virtuous men, him in whom they had obferved 
^ tendered and moft fatherly difpofition. Neither 
ambition npr cabal had the leaft fliare in this choice; 
probity alone, and the reputation of virtue and equity, 

decided 



decidccE on thefe ocoafibns, and gave the preferencer t<y 
the raoft worthy *r « '. » 

To heighten the luftre of their newly-acquired dig* 
nity, and enable theni the better to put the Jaws in exe- 
cution, as well as to devote themfelves entirely to the' 
publick good ; to defend the Hate againft the invafions 
of their neighbours^ and the fa£lions of ^ifcontented 
citizens; the title of king was beftpwcd upon them^ 
a tlirone was ereSed, and a fceptre put into their 
hands ; homage was paid them, officers were afligned, 
and guards appointed for the fecurity of their pcrfons ; 
tributes were granted; they were invefted with full 
powers to adnuni{ler.juftice,and for this purpofewere 
armed with a fword, in order to reftrain injuftice, and 
punift crimes t^ ' ' 

- At Er&r every city had its 'particular king, who^. 
being more folicitous of prefervmg his dominion than 
of enlarging it^ confinednis ambition within the limits 
of hi^ native conntry* But the almoft unavoidable* 
feuds which bi:ejak out between neighbours; thejealoufy 
againft a more powerful king; the turbulent and reftlefs 
fpirit of a prince; his martial difpofition, or thirii; of 
agigrandiasing himfelf and dif playing his abilities ; gave? 
rife to wars, which frequently ended in the entire fubw 
jeftion of the vanqatihed», whofe cities were by that 
means pofTeired by tbeiviftor, and increafed infenfibly* 
bis dominions. \ Thus , a firft viftory paving the way ta 
afecond, and making a prince more powerful and en- 
terprifing, feveral cities and provinces were united un-» 
der one monarch, and farmed kingdoms of a greater or 
lefs extent, according to the degree of ardour with 
which. the vi£lor had puihed his conquefts. 

The ambition of fome of thefe princes being too vail 
to confine it felf within a iingle kingdom, it broke over 

*Quos adfajiigium hujus majeftatis non amhitio popular is ^ fed JpcBatainUt 
fonts moderatio prcveheifat. Jultin. 1. i. c- i. 

f Fines imperii tueti magis quam proferre tms erat Intra Juvm euique piittumr 
ugnM^nieiantuf. Juftin. ibid. 

X Domitis proximiSf cum acceJiGne viriumfortior ad alios tranfiret, S^proxim 
ma quxque viSotia injirumentum fequentis ejjet^ totius orientis fopulos fuhegit 
Juftin. ibid. 

all 



itH bounds, and fpread univerfally like a torrent, or 
the ocean; fwallowed lip kingdoms and nations; and 
gloried in depriving princes of their dominions, who 
had not done them, the leaft injury; in. carrying fire 
and fword into the moll remote countries, and in leavw 
ing, every where, bloodj^ traces of their progrefs I- fuch 
was the origin of thofe famous empires which inciud-« 
cd a great part of the world* i ' . - .i 

Princes made a various ufe.of vift'ory, according* t6 
the diverfity of their difpofitions or intereits« Some, 
confidering themfelves as abfolute mailers of thcc con- 
quered, and imagining they were fufficiently indulgent 
in fparing their lives, bereaved them, as well as their 
children of their pofreffions, their country, and theip 
liberty; fubjefted them to a moft fevere captivity; 
employed thpm in thofe arts which are neceffaryfor the 
fupport of life, in the loweft and moft fervile offices of 
the houfe, in the painful toils of the field ; and frequei^t- 
ly forced them, by thefmoftinhuman treatment, to dig 
in mines, and xanfack the'bowels oi the earthy merely 
to fatiate their. avarice; ^and hence mankind were di- 
vided into freemen and flaves, mailers and bondmen. 
- Others introduoed the cuftom of tranfporting whole 
nations into new couatries,; where they fettled them, 
and gave them Itods to:cukt^&ate. « 

Other princes * againi of «iore gentle difpoiitions^ 
contented themfelves y^iih only obliging the vanquiih* 
ed nations to purchafe their liberties, and the enjoy^ 
ment of their lives'and privileges, by annual tributes 
laid on them for that . pfurpofe ; and fometimes they 
would fuiFer kings, to fit, peaceably on their thrones, 
upon condition of ikek paying them fome kind o( 
homage. 

But fuch of theCe monarchs as were the wifeft and 
ableil politicians, thought it glorious to eilabliih a kind 
of equality betwixt the nations newly conquered, and 
their other fubje£ls; granting the former almoil aU 
the rights and privileges which the others enjoyed. 
And by this iiieans a great number of nations > that 

were 
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werer fpread over different and far diftant cbuntriesjt- 
conilituted^ in fome meafure^ but one city, at leaft buti 
one people. 

Thus I have given a general and concife idea of 
i&ankind, from the earlieft monuments which hifiory 
has preferved on this fubjefi, the particulars whereof 
i ifaaU endeavour to relate, in treating of each enipire 
and nation. I ihall not touch upon me hiftory of the 
J^ws, or that of the Romans. I begin with the Egyp- 
tians^ and Carthaginians, becaufe the former are of 
very great antiquity, and as the hiftory of both is lefs 
blended with that of other nations ; whereas thofe of 
other ftates are more interwoven, and fometimes fuo^ 
ceed one another* 

RefleSions on the Hfftrtnt Sorts of Government. 

The multiplicity of frovernments eftablifiied among 
Ijie different nations, ot whom I am to ^ eat, exhibits, 
at firft view, to the eye and to the underilanding, a 
ipd^kack highly wortny our attention, and fliows the 
iaftonifliing variety which the fovereign of the world 
has conftituted in the empires that divide it, by the <li* 
verfity of inclinations and manners obiervable in each 
of thofe nations. We herem perceive the chamAeriftict 
cf the Deity, who ever ttSeoAAiag htmfelf in all the 
works of his creation, takes a plmtsre to paint and 
difplay therein, under a thofmid fliapes, an infinite 
wikbm, by a wonderful feitility, and mi admirable fim* 
plicity: a wifdom that can form a iingle work, and 
;compofe a whole, perfeftly regular, fr<mi all the differ^ 
ent parts of the univerfe, and all the produdions of 
nature, notwithftanding the infinite manner in which 
ihey are multiplied and diverfified. 

In the Eaft the form of government that prevails i» 

die mon^chical, which being attended with a majeftick 

pomjp, and a haughtinefs almoft infeparable from fu* 

preme authority, naturally tends to exaS: a more dif- 

finguiibed refpe£l) and a more entire fubmiffiopr from 
* thofe 
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Aofe ill fubjefHoff to itsp^wer. When we conlider 

Greece, one wouid be apt to conckide« that liberty and 

'a republican fpirit had breathed theihfelves into c^ery 

paat of that country, and had infpired almoft all the diu 

fef^t people who inhabited it with a violent defire of 

indk^pendefice : diverfified, however, nnder various 

kinds of government, but all equally abhorrent of fub- 

jtQion and flavery. In one part of Greece the fuprcme 

'pcrwer is lodged in the people, and is-what we call a^ 

'^4km0cracy : in another, it is veftcd in an affembly of 

•wifdi^^men,- and thofe advanced in years, to -which the 

ts^tEts^oiuriftocracy iS' given : in a third republic, the 

government is lodged in a fmall number ot feleft and 

•powerful perlbns, and is called oligarchy : in others 

•agaiuk it i» a mixture of all thefe parts,'or of feveral of 

the^n^ and fometimes even of r^gal power. 

It is manifefl that this variety of governments^ 

•whith all tend to the fame point, though by different 

vrays, eontributesvery mucn to' the beauty of the ui^i* 

verfe ; and that it can proceed from na other beings than 

him who governsit with infinite wifdom, and who dif- 

fufes univerfally an order and fymmetry, of which the 

effeftis toUilite the feveral parts together, and by that 

nicans to ferfn one work of the whole. For although 

in this ijKvepfity o( governments, fome are better than 

othcite,-we'«everthelers'tnay very jiiftly affirm, that 

" there is no power but of God ; and that' the powers 

tnatbe, are ordained of God *.'* But neither every ufe 

that is made of this powers nor every means for the at. 

tainment of it, are from God, though every power be oi 

^f faim :: and' when we fde thefe governments degenerat- 

'^gi Sometimes to violence, taQions, defpotic fway, 

' *n4 tyranny, it is wholly tothepaffions of mankind that 

vcitiuftafcribe thofe irregularities, which are direftly 

<>ppo(ite to the primitive inftitution of ftat^s, and whicn 

' * Hi^4or Wifdomi'aftenvard reduces to order, always 

making them contribute to the execution of his defigns, 

^U'ot^uity and juftice. 

• -♦ Rom- xiii. X. 

"Vol. L C This 
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This fcene or fpe£lacle,.as I before obfervpd, highly 
deferves our attention and admiration, and will diiplay 
itfelf gradually, in proportion as I advance in relating 
the ancient hiftory, of which it feems to me to form an 
effential part. It is with the view of making the reader 
attentive to this objeft that I think it incumbent an 
me to add to the account of fafts and events, what re- 
gards the manners and cuftoms of nations: becaufe 
thefe fhow their genius and chara£ler, which we may 
call, in fonae meafure, the foul of hiftory. , For to take 
notice only of aeras- and events, and confine our curio- 
fity and refearches to them, would be imitating the inj* 
prudence of a traveller, who, in vifiting many coun- 
tries, fliould content himfelf with knowing their exa£): 
diftance from each other, and confider only the fituation 
of the feveral places, the manner of building, ajud the 
dreffes of the people; without giving himfelf ;the leaft 
trouble to conyerie with the inhabitants, in order to in- 
form himfelf of their genius, manners, difpofitiQn,law;s, 
and government. Homer, wliofe defign was to give, 
in the perfon of Ulyffes, a model of a wife and intelli- 
gent traveller, tells us, at the very opening of his 
Odyffey, that his hei^o informed himfelf very exaftly 
in the manners and cuftoms of the feveral people 
whofe cities he vifited ; in which he ought to be imi- 
tated by every perfon who applies himfelf to the ftudy 
of hiftory. -, '^ . . . * 

A geographical Defcription of Afia. ' - 

As Afia will hereafter be the principal fcene of the 
hiftory we are now entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader fuch a general idea of .it, as 
may at leaft communicate fome knowledge of its. moft 
confiderable provinces and cities. » 

The northern and eaftern parts of Afia are lefs known 
in ancient hiftory. 

To the north are Afiaiic Sarmatia and A^atic 
Scythia^ which anfwer to Tartajry. 

Sargnatia 
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Sarmatia is fituated between the river Tanais, which 
divides Europe and Alia, and the river Rha, or Volga. 
Scythia is divided into two parts; the one on this, the 
other on the other fide qi mount Imaus. The nations 
of Scythia beit known to us are the Sacs and the ' 
Maflagetse. 

The moft eaftern parts are, $erica^ Cathay ;A'fftf« 
fum Regie ^ China; and India. This laft countrv 
was better known anciently than the two former. It 
was divided into two parts ; the one on this fide tl\e 
river Ganges, included between that river and thie 
Indus, which now compofes the dominions of the 
Great Mogul ; the other part, was that on the other fide 
of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Afia, of which much greater 
mention is made in hiftoryj may be divided into five 
or fix parts, taking it from eaft to weft, 

I. The Greater Afia^ which begins at the river 
Indus. Tfee chief provinces are, Ge'drofia^ Car* 
mania^ Arachqfia^ Dran^iania^ BaSriana^ the capi* 
tal of which was, Bactria; Sogdiana^ Margiana^ 
Hyrcania^ near the Cafpian Sea; Parthia^ Media^ 
the city Ecbatana; Pcrjia^ the cities of Perfepolis 
and Elymais; Sujiana^. iS\^ city, of Sufa,; y^nfl, 
the city of Nineveh, fituated on the river 1 igri^ ; 
Mefopotumia^ between the Euphrates and Tigris; , 
Babylonia^ the city of Babylon . on the river 
Euphrates. 

U. . AfiO' bitween Pontus Euxinus and. i'he CaJ^ian 
Sea. Therein we may diftihguiih four . provinces. 
t. CoUhis, the river rhafis,' and Mount CaucafiJs. 
2. Iberia. 3. Albania \ which two laft itientionqd 
provinces now form part of Georgia. 4. The greater 
-Armenia. This it feparated from the leflcr by the 
Euphrates; from Meiopotamia by Mount Tauru^; 
^nd from Aflyria by Mount Niphat6s. - Its cities are 

C 2 Artaxata 
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Arta?<ata and Tigranocerta, and the river Araxes runs 

"through it. 

^. .III., \i4f^ Minor^ This may be divided into foiir 
or five parts,' according to the different fituation of its 

provi^ic^es, , . ^ , 

^, .1, Northward, on the fhore of Pontus Euxinus; 

^Ponj^us^y \xnitx, three different names. Its cities are, 

Tranezus, not far from whence are tlbe people called 

.^Chaiyjbes.qr 'C)i^l3aei; Themifcyra, a city on the river 

^Th^rmaooon, .and,.famous for having been the abode 

jOf the AmajZons. PaphlaEonia^ Bilnynia; the cities 

"of which^ are, Nicia^ Prulia, Nicomedia, Chalcedon 

•ppoiite Cp^iftantinople, and Heraclea. 

,^ ,2j.Weftward, ffomg down by the fliores of the 

.iEgean" Sfea; Mjifia^ of which there are two. The 

Lijfcr^ in whicn flood' Cyzicus, Lampfacusj Parium, 

^^^)ydos opppfite ^ Seftos, fropi which it is feparated 

^.onJly l^y the Jjardanelles ; Eiardanum, Sigaeum, Ilion, 

'*px..Troy;' and almoft on the oppofite fide, the little 

*^fland of T^nedos. The rivers are, the Arfepe, tlie 

'.Qf^nicus, andthe Simois. Mount Ida. This region 

, is fometiraes called Phrygia Minor, of Which Troas is 

T)\t ,G\€a.UT ^Ifyfia. Antandros, Trajanopolis, 

' Adramyttum,Pergamus.^ (!>ppofite to this Myfia is the 

.^^Uand pt Ltjbos j the cities of which' are, Mcthymif a, 

where^the celebrated Afion was born; and Mitylene, 

whence the whole ifland was fo called. 

jEolia^ £lei\, Citnia, Phpcaea. 
^,^,/o^ia» Smyrna, Clazomense, Teos, Lebedhs,' Colo« 
* p^ji, tphefuj^ Prienc, Miletus. 
{ .y, Caj'ta, Laodicea, Antibchia, Magiiefii, Alabarida, 
The river Mxainder. 
^ Doris* HaUcarnaffus, Cnidos, 
. , Oppofite ta thefe four laft countries, are the illahds 
\,C^0St Harnos^ Pathmos^ Cos ; and lower towards the 
toiitl^, Rhodes^ 
* %• douthward« along "the Mediterranean; 

Lycttip 
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Lycia^ the cities of which are, Telmeflus, Patara.' 
The river Xanthus. Here begins Mount Taurus, 
which runs the whole length of Afia, and affumes dif- 
ferent names, according to the feveral couiitriei* 
through which it paffes. ' ' 

Pamfhylia. Perfisi, Afpendus, Sida. 

CxLicia. Seleucia, Corycium, Tarfus, on the river 
Cydnus. Oppofite to Cilicia is the ifland of Cyprus. 
The cities arc, Salamis, Amathus, and Paphos. ' 

4. Along the baiiks of the Euphrates, going up 
northward ; 

The Leffcr Armenia^ Comana, Arabyza, Melitene, 
Satala. . The river Melas, which empties itfelf into 
the Euphrates. ' ' ' 

5. Inlands. 

Cappadocia* The cities whereof are, Neocaefarea, 
Comana Pbntica, Sebaftia, Sebaftopolis; Diocaefafea, 
Caefarea, otherwife called Mazaca, and Tyana. ' * ^ ^ 

Lycao'nia and Ifauria. Iconium, Ilauria.' 

Pijidia. Seleuca and Antiochia of Pifidia. 

Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatyria, Sardi^, Phila- 
delphia. The rivers are, Cayllrus and Hermtis, ini6 
wtich the Paaoliis empties itfelf. Mount Sipulus 
aridTmoIus. • ' 

Phrygia Major. Synnada, Apamia. 

IV. Syria^ now named Suria, called under the 
Roman emperors, the Eaft, the chief provinces blf 
which are, ' ^ ' ' ' 

1 Palefline^ by which name is fometimes under- 
ftood all Judea. ' Its cities are, Jerufalem,''Saman"ay 
an4 Caefaria Paleftina. The 'river Jordan waters 'it. 
The name of Pj^leftine is alfo given to the land df 
Canaan, which Extended alonj? the Mediterranean; the 
chief cities of which are. Gaza, Afcaldn, Azotus", 
Accaronand'Gai^; ' '^ "- • ' 

2. Fhanicia^ whofp cities are, Ptolemais, Tyre, 
Oiaon, and Berytus. Its mountains^ Libanus and 
Amilibanus. ' ' ' - . •- ... 1 

3. Syria* 
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3. Syria^ properly fo called, or Antiochena \ .ihe, 
cities whereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, Laodicea, arid 
Seleucia. 

4. Comagena. The city of Samofata. 

5. Coelojyria. The cities are, Zeugma, Thapfacus, 
Palmyra, and Damafcus. 

y. Arabia Petraa, Its cities are, Petra, andBoilra* 
Mount Cafius. Deferta* Fatix. 

Of Religion. 

It is otfervable that in all ages and regions the feve- 
ral nations of the world, however various and oppofite 
in their charafters, inclinations, and manners, have al- 
tvays united in oneeflential point; the inherent opinion 
^Af an adoration due to a fupreme being, and of external 
methods neceffary to.evidence fuch a belief. Into what- 
ever country we call our eyes, we find priefls, altars, 
facrifices, fejftivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or 
places confecrated to religious worfhip. In every peo- 
ple we difcover a reverence and awe of the divinity ;* 
and homage and honour paid to him; and an open pro- 
ieffion of an entire dependence upon him in all their* 
undertakings and neceffities, in all their adverfitieS and 
dangers. Incapable of themfelves to penetrate futuri- 
ty, and to afcertain events in their own favour, we find 
them intent upon confulting the divinity by oracles, 
and by other methods of a like nature; and to merit his 
protection by prayers, vows and offerings. It is by the 
l^e fupreme authority they believe the moft folemn 
treaties are rendered inviolable. It is it that givesTaiic- 
tion to their oaths; and to that by imprecations is re- 
ferred the puniihment of fuch crimes and enormities as 
cfcape the knowledge and power pf men. On their 
private occafions, voyages, journeys, marriages, dif. 
eafes, the divinity is ftill invoked. With him their Very 
repaft begins and ends.'' No war'is declared, no battle 
fought, no enterprife formed, without his aid being firft 

implored i 



implored; to which the glory of the fuccefs is con-' 
ftantly afcribed by public acls of thanlcfgiving, and' 
by the oblation of the moft precious of the fpolls, 
which they never fail to fet apart as the indifpenfaWe 
right of the divinity. 

They never vary in regard to the foundation of this 

belief. If fame few perfons, depraved by bad philofo- 

phy, prefume from time to time to rife up agamfl this 

dockrine, they are immediately difclaimed by the pub- . 

lie voice. They continue fingular and alone, without 

making parties, or forming fefts : the whole weight of 

the public authority falls upon them ; a price is fet 

upon their heads; whilft they areuniverfally regarded 

as execrable perfons, the bane of civil fociety, with 

whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. ' 

So general, fo uniform, fo perpetual a con Tent of all 

the4;iatiorvs of the univerfe, which neither the prejudice 

ol the paflions, the falfe reafonlng of fomc philofopliers, 

nor the authority and example of certain princes, have 

ever been able to weaken or vary; can proceed only 

from a firft principle, which fhdres in the nature of 

Hian; from an inherent fenfe implanted in his heart by 

the author of his being; and from an original tradition 

as ancient as the world itfelf. 

i Such were the fource and origin of the religion of 
the ancients; truly worthy of man, had he been capa- 
ble of perfifting in the purity and fimplicity of thefe 
firft principles : but the errors of the mind, and the 
vices of the heart, thofe fad efFefts of the corruption 
of human nature, ftrangely disfigured their original 
beauty. They are but faint rays, fmall fparks of light,, 
that a general depravity does not utterly extinguiffa; 
but they are incapable of difpelling the profound 
darknefs of a night, which prevails almoft univerfally, 
and prefents nothing to view but abfurdities, follies, 
extravagancies, licentioufnefs, and diforder; in a 
vord,* an hideous chaos of frantic exceffes and enor- 
mous vices. 
Can any thing be more admirable than thefe mixims 

of 
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of Ciccra*? That* w« ought above all things to be 
convinced that th^ereis a Supreme Beings who prefideft 
over all the evciits of the world, and .difpofes every 
thing as fovereign lord and' arbiter : that it is to hinip 
mankind are indebted for all the good they enjoy : that 
he penetratee* into, and is confcious of, whatever pafles 
in the moft fecret recefles of our hearts: that he treats 
the'juftawd the impiou3 according to their refpeftiver 
merits: that the true meaus of acquiring .lii« favour^ and.' 
of being pjeafing in his figlit, is not by the ufe of 
riches and magnincence in his woarfhip^ but by pjrcfent-. 
irig him an heart pure and blamelefs, and by adoring; 
him with an unfeigned and profound veneration* . 

Sentiments fo fublirae and religious were the refult; 
>Df the refleflions of the few wlio employed themfelves' 
in the ftudy of the heart of man, and in tuacing him to 
the firft principles of his inRitution, of which they ftiU 
retained fome happy, though imperfeft ideas. But the 
whole fyftem of their, religion, the tendency, of ih^ir^ 
pjublic icafts and ceretxronies, tlie fouLof the Pagan' 
theology, of which the. poets were thevonly* teacher* 
and profeffors, the very example of. the gods, wjiofe* 
violent pailions, fcandalous adventures, and'abomina^- 
ble crimes, were celebrated, in their liymnsor odesvand: 
propofed in fonie meafure to the imitation, as w^all^as 
adoration of thepeople; thefe were certainly, veryiuiifib 
means to enlighten the minds of men^ aaul*to formi 
them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greateflfoJemnitios^of tbo 
Pagan reHgion,.aind in their moft: facped and.rt&\nen8nd> 
myfteriesi far from perceiving, any thing> t* v6C0Wt^ 
mend virtue, piety, or the iprzi:Uc9 of the moft eff^ntial- 
duties of ordiiaary life; we find the autharity o£ )a^ 
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dent^ue opti.,*^ — g>,^.« -.-.., _, y^^r^^^ ^-'J^J'^' ^--»> y— 

agatf quid- iit fc adnttttat^ ^ua mtnte^ qua pictatt ieiigitmu coiat, iMueri; 
fiorumqut & impiorum habere ratioium. Ad di vos aieunto ftf/Set FMetem^ 
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the imperious power of cuflom, the prefence of mik- 
gi Urates, the aflembly of all orders of the ftate, the 
example of fathers and mothers, all confpire to train 
up a whole nation from their infancy in an impure 
and iacrilegjouj worfliip, under the name, and in a< 
msuiner under the fanfiion of religion itfelf ; as we 
Ihall foon fee in the fequel. 

After thefe general refleflions upon Paganifin, it is 
time to proceed to a particular account of the religion 
of the Greeks. Ilhall reduce this fubjeft, though in- 
finite irf itfelf, to four articles, which are, i. The' 
feafls. 2* The oracles, augurs, and divinations. 3. The 
fames and combats. 4. The public fhows and repre- 
lentations of the theatre. In each of thefe articles, I 
fliall treat only of what appears* mo ft worthy o*f the 
reader's curiofity, and has moft relation to this hiftqry. 
I oinit faying any thing of facrifices^ having glv(5n a 

fufficient idea of them '^ elfewhere. * - 

• '..><■.' < « .... 

OfthtFtaJls. ' 

An infinite number of feafts were celebrated in tlie 
feveral cities of Greece, and efpecially at Athens, oT 
which \ Ihall only defcribe three of the moft famous; 
the Panathenea, the feafts of Bacchus, and thofe of 
i^lcufis. • '•• • '-• 

« i 

The Panatbtnca* 

This feaft was celebrated at Athens in honour of 
Jylinerva, the tutelary goddefs of that city, to which fiie 

{aye her jf name, as well as to the feiift we fpeak qf. 
ts inftitution was ancient, and it was calle^ at^ fir|l 
Athenea; hut after Thefeus had united the Teveril 
towns of Attica into one city, it toqk the nanie of Pa* ,^* 
na^henea. Thefe feafts were of two kinds,' the great 
|in^ the lefs, which were folemriized with alinolt the 
jfame ceremonies ; the lefs annually^ £uid the great upon 
the extirpation of e\'ery fourth year/ 

,• Manner of tcachiDg, &e. Vol, I, ^ h9wu 
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In thefe feafts were exhibited racing, the gyninaftic 
combats, and the contentions for the prizes of mufic 
and poetry. Ten commiffaries eleQed from the ten 
tribes -prefided on this occafion, to regulate the forms 
and diltribute the rewards to the viftors. This feftival 
continued feveral days. 

The firft day in the morning a race was run on foot, 
each of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his 
handy which they exchanged continually with each 
other without interrupting their race. They ftarted 
from Ceramicus, one of the fuburbs of Athens, and 
croffed the whole city. The firft that came to the 
goal, without having put out his torch, carried the 
prize. In the afternoon they ran the fame courfe.on 
horfeback. 

The gymnaftic or athletic combats fallowed the 
races. ^ The place for that exercife was upon the banks 
of the Iliflus, a fmaH river, which runs through Athens^ 
and empties itfelf into the fea at Piraeus. 

Pericles inftituted the prize of mufic. In this dif- 
put^ were fung the praites of Harmodius and Ariilo- 
giton, who delivered Athens from the tyranny of the 
rififtratides; to which was afterwards added the Eulo- 
gium of Thrafibulus who expelled the thirty tyrants. 
Thefe dif{)utes' were not only warm araongft the mufi- 
cians, but much more fo amongil the poets,, and it was 
highly glorious to be declared viftor in them. iEfchy- 
lus is reported to have died with grief upon feeing the 
prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was much younger 
than himfelf. 

; Thefe exercifes were followed by a general procef- 
lion, wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and 
ceremony, on which were curioufly dehneated the war- 
like a,£lions of Pallas agaihft the Titans and Giants. 
That fail was affixed to a veffel, which was called by the 
name of the goddefs. The Veffel, equipped with fail^, 
and with a thoufand oar^, was conduced from Cerami- 
cus to th^ tempk'of Eleufis, not by horfcs or beafts of 
draught, but by machines concealed in the bottom of it', 
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which put the pars in motion, and made the vciTel 
gh'de along, 

. The inarch was folemn and majeftic. At the head 
of k were old men, who carried olive-branches in their 
hands, ^(x?iXo<pofot ; and thefe were chofen for the good- 
nef$ of their fbape, and the vigour of their complexion* 
Athenian matrons, of great age, alfo accompanied them 
iji the fame equipage. 

• The grown and robuft men formed the fecond clafs. 
They were armed at all points, and had bucklers and 
lances. After them came the ftrangers who inhabited 
Athens, carrying mattocks, with other inftruments pro- 
per for tillage. Next followed the Athenian women of 
t]ie fam.e age, attended by the foreigners of their own' 
fex. carrying veffels in their hands for the drawing of 
. water. 
- The third clafs was compofed of the young perfpus 
oi.both fexes, and of the beft families in the city. 
The youth wore vefts, with crownss upon their heads, 
and fung a peculiar hymn, in honour of the goddefs.. 
The maids carried baikets, in which were placed the 
facred utenfils proper to the ceremony, covered with 
veils to keep them" from the fight of the fpeftators. 
The perfon, torwhofe care thofe facred things were in- 
tjufted,. was to have obferved an exa3 continence for fe- 
veral days before he touched them, or diftributed them 
tp the Athenian virgins j * o* rather, as Demofthenes 
ikys, his whole life and condu£l ought to have been a 
jerfefl model of virtue and purity. It was an high ho- 
nour to a young woman to be chofen for fo noble and 
auguft an office, and an infupportable affront tp be deem- 
ed unworthy of it. We have feen that Bipp.archu$ 
treated the fifter of Harmodius witlr-this indignity, 
which extremely incenfed the confpirators agaiiift the 
Pififtratides. Thefe Athenian virgins were followed 
by the foreign young women, who carried umbrellas 
and feats for them. 

; *Owx« 9Q0ti»ntiif9V V*e*» «e«^A*« aiyycMty f^mj flJXX* tIt -fitw oXo» 

W^vitimi* Demojl, inxJUrcm AryUcmia* 

The 
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The children of both fexes clofed the pomp inf the^ 
proceffion. 

In this auguft ceremony, the px-^M were appoint- 
ed to fing certain verfes ot Homer; amaniieft proof of 
their eftimation for the vVxjrks of that poet, even vrith 
regard to' religion. Hipparchus, fon of Pififtratn^s> 
JBrft introduced that cuftom. 

I have obferved elfewhere, that in the gymnaftl^s 
games of this feaft an herald proclaimed, that the people, 
of Athens had conferred a crown of gold nyoa the ce- 
lebrated phyfician Hippocrates, in j^atitude for the fig- 
ual fervices which he had rendered the ftate during the 
peftilence. 

In this feftival the people of Athens put tiiemfelves, 
3fnd the whole republic, under the pr<Ke£lio4 <rf Mi- 
iierva, the tutelary goddefs of their city, and implorecir 
of her all kind of profperity. From the battle of Ma- 
Tathon, in thefe public afts of worfeip, expref& men- 
tion was made cA the Plataeans, and they were joined in 
sdl things with the people of Athens. 

Ftafls of Bacchus^ 

The worftip of Bacchus had been brought out of 
Egypt to Athens, where feveral feafts had been eftablifli- 
ed in honour of that god ; two particularly nxwe re- 
markable than all the reft, called the great and the lefs 
feafts of Bacchus. The latter were a kind of prepara- 
tion for the former; and were celebrated in the open 
jSeld about autumn. They were named Lenea, from a 
Greek word* that fignifies a wine^prefs. The great 
feafts were commonly "called Dionyfia, from one of the' 
names of that god**, and were folemnized in the fpring 
within the city. 

In each of thefe feafts the public were -entertained 
Kirith games, ftiows, and dramatic reprefentations, 
which were attended with a vaft concourfe of people, 
and exc€iediag' magni£cejU| ds^ will be Xeen lioreafler: 

•A>iwf, >JDion7fu««' 
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at die fame time the poets difputed thepri^e of poetry, 
fubimtting to the judgment of arbitrators, exprefslv 
chofen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, whicn 
vere then reprefeBted before the people. 

Thefe feafts continued many days* Thofe who were 
initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit 
to feign of the god Baccl^us. They covered themfelveS' 
with the (kins of wild beafts, earned a thyrfxis in theur 
hands, a kind of pike with ivy-leaves twilled round it. 
They had drums, horns, pipes, and other inftruments 
proper to naake a great noire ; and wore upon their head» 
wreaths of ivy and vine-branches, and of other trees 
facred to Bacchus. Some rcH^refente^ Silenus, fome 
Pan, others the Satyrs, all dreft in fuit^blc mafquerade*' 
Many of them were mounted on afles ; others dragged' 
* goats along for facrifices. Men and women, rioicu* 
loufly transtormed in this manner, appeared night and* 
day in public ; and imitating drunkennefs, and danc^ 
ing with the moft indecent poftures, ran in throngs about 
the mountains and forefts, fcreaming and howling fu- 
rioufly ; the women efpecially feemed more outrageous 
tlwoi th^ men, and quite out of their fenfes, in t^eir 
ti^rious trapfports invoked the god, whoCe fcail they 
celebrated, with loud cries ; cum 1Uxx<> ^^ <^^^ ^»^Xh ^^ 
*li£xiLx*% or *i# Baxx** 

This troop of Bachanalians was followed by the vir- 
gins of the noblefi: families in the city, who we^e called 
xtfyn^o^iy from carrying balkets on their heads, covered 
vith vine and ivy-leaves. 

To thefe ceremonies others were added, obfcene to 
the iaft excefs, and worthy of the god whp could be, 
honoured in fuch ^ manner. The fpeftators were no. 
fchifraatics : they gave into the prevailing humour, and 
were feiz^d with the fame frantic fpirit. Not Inner was 
feen but dancing, drunkennefs, deha,uchery, and all that 
the moft '9|>andoned liceatioufnefs could conceive of 

-* Ooalt w«^ (acriHced, becaufe they Ipoi led the vines, 
f From this fury of the Sacciianaliaos tbcTc lc4A» were d}ilmgu}(hcd, 
^y tiiC «UHC #f i)rgia Q«w^ ir?, f mw, 

♦ grofs 
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grofs and abominable. And this an Entire people, re^ 
puted the wifeft of all Greece," not only fuflFered,. but 
admired and praftifed I fay an. entire people; for 
* Plato, fpeaking of the Baccl^anals, fays in aireft terms, 
that he had feen tlue whole city drunk at once. 

* Livy informs us, that this licentioufnefs of the 
Bacchanalians having fecretly crept into Rome, the 
moft horrid diforders were committed there under. the- 
cover of the night ; befides which, all perfons, who were- 
initiated into thefe impure and abominable myfteries,' 
were obliged, under the moft horrid imprecations, to 
keep them inviolably fecret. The fenate; being appriz- 
ed of the affair, put a ftopto thofe facrilegious feaits by 
the moft fevere penalties; and fijft baniftied the prac« 
tifers of them from Rome, and afterwards from Italy. 
Thefe examples inform us, thow far a miflaken fenfe 
of religion, that covers the greateft crimes with the fa- 
cred name of the Divinity, is capable of mifleading the. 
mind of man. 

Thefeaft of Eleujis. 

There rs nothing in all the Pagan anticjuity more^e- 
Icbratedthan the feaft of Ceres Eieufina^. The ceremo-' 
nies of this feftival were called, by way of eminence, 
the myfteries, from being, according to Paufanias, a» 
much above all others, as the gods are above men. Their 
origin and inftitution are attributed to Ceres herfelf,. 
who, in the reign of Erechtheus, coming to Eleufis, a 
{mall town of Attica, in fearch of her daughter Profer- 
pine, whom Pluto had" carried away, and finding the 
country afRi£ted with a famine, flie invented comas a re-' 
. medy for that evil, with which (he rewarded the inhabit- 
ants. \SYiQ not only taught them the ufe of corn, but 

inftrutted' 

« Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 8,' 18. v 

p. 63. 

f Nihilinjpecicmfjdtachi efi quampravA religio^H decnm'Mmtn prmten-^ 
diturjaieriius. Liv. xxxixm. &6 - _ 

i Muka CJtimia divina^ videnturMena tua. Pcffrifff ttftg w -^Uam h^ 

mittum 



inftnifted thcin in the i>rinciples of probity, charity, 
civility, and humanity ; from whence her myfteries were 
called hiM^6§(A and initia* To thefe firft happy leflbns 
fabulous antiquity afcribed the courtefy,politenefs,and 
urbanity, fo remarkable amongft the Athenians. 

Thefe myfteries were divided into the lefs and the 
greater ; of which the former ferved as a preparation for 
the latter. The lefs were folemnized in the month Ani-' 
thefterion, which anfwers to our November ; the great 
in the month Boedromion, or Auguft. Only Athenians 
were admitted to thefe myfteries ; but of them each fex, 
age, and condition, had a right to be received. All 
ftrangers were abfolutely excluded ; fothat Hercules, 
Caftor, and Pollux, were obliged to be adopted by Athe- 
nians, in order to their admiflion ; which however ex- 
tended only to the leffer myfteries. I fliall confider 
principally the great, which were celebrated at £leufrs, 
• Thofe who demanded to be initiated into them, were 
obliged, before their reception, to purify themfelves in 
the lefTer myfteries, by bathing in the river Iliffus, by 
faying certain prayers, offering facrifices, and, above 
all, by living in ftrift continfence during an interval of 
time prefcribed them. That time was employed in in- 
ftrufting them in the principles and elements of the fa- 
cred doSrine of the great myfteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 
brought into the temple ; and to infpire the greater reve- 
rence and terror,, the ceremony was performed in the 
night... Wonderful things pafJed upon this occafion* 
Vifions were feen, and voices heard of an extraoKdinary 
kind. A fudden fplendour difpelled the darknefs of the 
|>laee, and difappearing immediately, added new hor* 

mnunLttttulifi: turn nihil meiius iUis m^flmis, qmbus ex agreJH immanifue titd 
€xcuiti ad humanitatcm et mitigati/umus, imticupuutappdlantuTi UA rtverapriif 
cipiavita: cognovinms. CiQ. 1. li dc \c: h. q6« 

Itque Ceres et Libera^ quarurnficra.ficut ofrtniones honanum dc religionefjt* 
runty longe^maxims atque occuHifims ceremoniis continatun a. quihus initia viUM 
aiqweviaus^ iegum, morum, muftfu:tudilds^ humjmtatis extmplAkominibusetcivi' 
talis exetnpia hominibus et ctvitati^us data ac difpcrtUa tjk mmtur^ Id. Cic. 
io Ve». de fupplicr p i^ ' . 

row 
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i;ors to the gloom. Apparition^, claps of thunder, 
earthquakes, improved the terror and. amazement ; 
yhilft the perfon admitted, ftupid, fweatipg through, 
fear, heard trembling the myfterious volumes read to 
him, if in fuch a condition he lyas capable of hearing 
^t all. Thefe nofturnal rites were attended with many 
diforders, which the fevere law of filence, impofed on 
the perfons initiated, prevented from coming to light, 
*a$ St. Gregory Nazianzen oh ferves. What cannot fu« 
perilition effefl upon the mind of man, when once his 
imagination is heated ? The prefident in this ceremony 
^as called Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, 
and was not admitted to marry. The firft who ferved 
in this funSion, and whom Ceres herfelf injKru£led, 
vas Eumolpus ; from whom his fucceHbrs were called 
]f umolpides. He had three colleagues ; ^ one who c?ur- 
(ied a torch ; another an herald, * whofe offic^ was to 
proaounce certain myfterious words; and a third to 
^tend at the altar. 

Befides thefe ofl&cers, one of the principal magiftrat^s 
fif the city was appointed to taj(.e care that all the cere* 
monies of this teaft were exaftly obfcrved. He wag 
called the king^ ^nd was one of the nine Archons« 
His bufinefs was to ofiipr prayers and fachfices. Thf 
people gave him four afliuants^, one chofen from th$ 
iamily of the Eumolpides, a fecond from that of the 
Cerycians, and the two laft fronS two other familices. 
He had, befides, ten other minifters to afli^ him in th^ 
difcharge of his duty, and particularly in offering facd« 
fices from whence they derived their name ^, 

The Athenians initiated their children of both fexe$ 
very early into thefe myileries,and would have thought 
it criminal to have let them die without fuch an advan- 
tage. It was their general opinion, that this ceremony 
was an engagement to lead a more virtuous and regular 
life ; that it recommended them to the peculiar prote^i- 
on of the goddeffes, to whofe fervice tliey devoted them* 

* Otitv '£X<t;<rtv tcuvtcc jJ ^ Tin* ffiwVWfAhwf ^%intln oyxw* A{<«» luM^U 

Cza« de facr. lumto« 

felvesj 
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felves ; and was the means to a more perf^ffl and cer* 
taui h^ppinefs in the other world : whilft* on the conn 
trary, luch as had. not beea initiated* befides the eviU 
they: had to apprehend in this life, w.ere doomed, after 
their defcent to the ihades below, to wallow eternalJyi 
ift dirt, .iyth« apd excrement. » Diogenqs the Cynic 
believed noting of the matter, and wl^en his friend;! 
endeavoured tp perfuade hin^.to avoid fuch a mister- 
tMfl^hy beingia^alifid before his dgathr— " What." faicl 
he *' ft^U AgeWaus aniEpamincHidas lie a^ipngftmui 
afid'dung^ whijift thevileft Attv^njiao^, b^caule tlicy 
have been initiated^ poffefs--^he mod dillinguilhed 
places in the regions^of the Weffed ?'' Socrates wa? 
ROt more creduloi,i;s ; he would not bq initiated intci 
thefe myfteries, which wa3 perhaps one reafon that 
renderca Ws religion fufpefted. 

^ Without this qualification none were admitted to 
enter the temple o^ Ceres ; and Livy informs us pf two 
Acarnani^QS, who^ having, followed th,e croud into it 
ups^aone of the feajft-days, although out of millake and 
>^idi: nof iU d^fign^ were both put to death without 
^Rfircy,. It wfti.aifo.a capital crime to divulge the fe.crets 
and myfteries of thisfeaft. Upon this account Diagoras 
ti»>^felian»wa3 profcrifeed, and. had a rewiudfetupon 
hisrhead. He injtended to have made the fecret coft tho 
fPQt'j£fcbr)'Ius his life, from fpeakingtoo freely, of it 
in fome of- his tragedies* The difgraceof^Alcibiadei^ 
pro^eoded from the fame caufe. ^ Whoever had vio- 
lajtfid the ftorel waf ay^oided as a wretch accurfed and 

'fiiogtn. LtecU L vi; pi 389. ^-Liv. i. xxxi. n, x^ 

Mines, Hft^ §ui.CfUrij^fi0V9 

Solvat ^Jtlum. Hox. Od. 11. 1. iii« 

Safe is the filent tODgae, >v^icfa- none can blamei^ 

The faith^nVfW«t ^9"t iw%\ 

J^t^\^ ofxp T09f ii9*erJet him reft with mci 

Who Ceres* myfteries reveals ; 
Xo •ne frail bys^ iif,'er4ft^Us put.toiiHi, 

^Qt tempt the jarring winai WAthJptcadiiig.fliilf* 

exconi# 
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cxcorfimunicated. * Paxifanias in feveral paffagesr^ 
wherein he mentions the Temple of Eleufis, and the 
ceremonies praftifed there, flops fliort, and declares lie 
cannot proceed, becaufe he had been forbade by a 
dream or vifion. 

This feaft, the moft celebrated of profane antiquity^ 
was of nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth 
of the month Boedromion. After fome previous ce- 
remonies and facrifices on the firft three days, upor*' 
the fourth in the evening began the proceflion of the 
Bq/ket\ which was laid upon an open chariot flowly 
drawn by oxen*, and followed by great numbers of the 
Athenian women. They all carried myftetious baikets 
in their hands, filled with feveral things, which they 
took great care to conceal, and covered with a veil of 
purple. This ceremony reprefented the bafkct into- 
which Proferpine put the flowers fhe was gathering 
when Pluto feized and carried her off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; be- 
caufe at night the men and women ran about with them 
in imitation- of Ceres, who having lighted a torch at 
fhe fire of mount i£tna, wandered about from place 
to place in fearch of her daughter. 
^ The fix th was the moft famous day of all. It was 
called lachus, the name of Bacchus, fon of Jupiter 
and Ceres, whofe flatue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding a 
torch in its hand. The proceflion began at Ceramicus» 
and pafling through the principal places of the city, 
continued to £)eufis. The way leading to it -was 
called the facred way^ and lay crofs a. bridge over the 
river Cephifus. This proceflion was very numerous^ 
and generally confifted of thirty thoufand perfons» 

(Lib. u p. 26, & 71. 

* Tarda^ue Eleu/ina matris vohentia plaujira, 

' ViRG. Georg. lib* i..tcr# 163* 

The EtufinUn mother's myftick cat - 

The 
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■• The temple of Eleufis, where it ended; %N^as large 
<5nough to contain the whole multitude, and Strabo fays, 
its^extent was equal to that of the theatres, which every . 
body knows were capable of holding a much greater , 
number of people. The whole way refounded with the 
found of trumpets, clarions, atnd other mufical inftru- 
ments. Hymn* were fung in honour of the goddefles, 
accompanied with dancing, and other extraordinary 
marks of rejoicing. The rout before mentioned, 
through the facred way and over the Cephifus, was 
the ulual way : but after the Lacedaemonians in the 
Peloponnefian war had fortified Decelia, the Atheni- 
ans were obliged to make their proceffion by fea, till 
Alcibiades re-eftablifhed tlie ancient cuftom. 

The feventh day was folemnized by games, and the 
gymnafttc combats, in which the viflor was rewarded 
with a meafure of barley; without doubt, becaufe it 
was at Eleufis the goddefs firft taught the method of 
raifing that grain, and the ufe of it. The two follow- 
ing days were employed in fome particular ceremo- 
nies, neither important nor remarkable. 
* During this feftival it was prohibited, under very 
great penalties^ to arreft any perion whatfoever, in order 
to their being imprifoned, or to prefent any bill of com- 
plaint to the judges. It was regularly celebrated every 
fifth year, that is, after a revolution of four years ; and 
no hiftory obferves that it was ever interrupted, except 
upon the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great ". 
The Athenians who were then upon the point of cele- 
brating the great myfteries, were fo much affected with 
the rum of that city, that they could not refolve in fa 
general an affli£lion to folemnize a feftival, which' 
breathed nothing but merriment and rejoicing^. It was- 
continued down to the time of the Chriftian emptors ; 
and Valentinian would have aboliflied it, if Prastexta- 
tus, the pro-conful of Greece, had not reprefented in 
the moft lively and affe£ling terms, the univerfal for« 

■* Her. ip viii, c. $5. 1. ix. p. 394. • Plue. in vit, Alex. p. 671. 
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ro\v. which thq a^ogation of that fcallwQulJofrc^ioil. 
among the jpeople.; upon which.it was fufFer^ci ^o,fub- 
fiil^ It is fuppofed, to have been finally, fupprefled by 
Theodpfius the.Gre?tt : as were all the reftvof the Pa^anr 
iQlemiuties* 

Of Augurs^ OracUs^ 8ic. 

Nothing,, is. morie fr^qiieptly mentioned, in ancient 
hiftpry, than oracles, augurs^ a^d divinations. No wjar, 
\k[a§ made, or colony fettled, ; nothing oiFxonfequence^ 
was undertaken, either public or private, without the 
gods being firft confulted. This was a cuflom univer- 
fally eflablilh^d apiongft the Egyptian, Aflyrian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman nat^oiis ; which is no doubt a proof^ as 
ha$ beeR already ol?fcrved, of its being derived froi^, an- 
cient tradition, a^d.that it had its origin in the religioi^ 
and worfilip of the true God. It is not indeed, to be quef- 
tipned, but that God before the Deluge did manifeft his. 
\ir.ill tp mankind, in dififerent methpds, as he has fince^ 
done to his people, fonpietin^e^. in his own perfon, and^ 
v}ya. ri^re, fometimes by the miniftry of angqls or of pro-. 
phets.infpired by himfclf, and at. other times by appari-^ 
lions c>r in dreams. When ,the defcendants of Noah- 
difperfed themfelves into dififerent regions, they carried 
tfiis tradition along with them, which was every where 
retained, though altered and corruptedby the darknef/s 
and ignorance of idolatry. None of the ancients have 
ijiiiAed mote upon the neccflity qf confulting the gpdf 
qn ajl occafions by augers. and oracles than Xenephon, 
^d he founds that neceffity, as I have ipore tjian oncq 
^bf<?ryed elfejvhcjjfej i^pon a pjippiple deduced frpip the, 
i^cv^ refjned rpaXo^ ^?id dliQ^p:f^i^tnU He repreferits iq 
fevieral placQ§;, th^t man of hiipfelf is, very frequently 
ignorant of iv^Ji?it,is advautagepusi or pernicious to him ; 
t^a^ far from b^iAg qapable of penetratipg the future^ 
tjie p^efent itfelf e/capcs him, fo narrow and fhort-fight-. 
ed IS he, in all his views," that the flignteft obftacles 
can'fruftrate his jgrea^eft dcfigns^'that <jnly th6 divini- 
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ty, to whom all ages are prefent, can inipart a certain 
knowledge of the future to him ; that no other being 
has power to facilitate the fuccefs of his enterprizes, 
and that it is reafoxiable to believe he will guide aitd 
proteft thofe who adore him with the pureft aflfeftioft, 
who invoke him at all times with greateft conftan<!ry 
and fidelity, and confult hinx with moft fmcerity and 
refigiiation. 

Of Augurs. 

What a reproacTi is it tp human rcafon, that fo bright 
'atnd luminous a principle fliould have given birth io 
the abfurd reafonmgs, and wretched notions in favour 
' of the fcience of augurs and foothfayers, and been the 
occafion of ^fpoufing with blind devotion the moft ri- 
diculous puerilities : to make the moft important af- 
fairs of ftate depend upon a bird's happemng to frng 
" tipon tTie right or left hand ; upon the greedinefs of 
chickens' in pecking their grain ; the infpeftion of t!he 
entrails of beafts ; the liver's being entire and in go6d 
condition, which, according to them, did fometinies en- 
tirely difappear, without leaving any trace or mark of 
its having ever Tubfified! To thefe luperftitious obfer- 
vances may be added, accidental rencounters, words 
fpoken by chance, knd afterwards turned into good or- 
"bad prefiges,f6!ref)6dings, prodigies, monfters,ccHpfcs, 
\ tomets, every extraordinary phafinomenon, every un- 
forefeen accident, with an infinity of chimeras of the 
like nature. 

Whence could it happen, that fo many great men, 

* illuftribus gbrierals, able politicians, and even learned 

' philofophers, have aftuklly given into fuch abfttrd 

' imaginations ? Pliitarch, in particular^ fo eftimable in 

other refpefts, is to be pitied for his fervile obfervance 

of the fenfeleis cuftoms of the Pagan idolatry, and his 

ridiculous credulfty in' dreams J' ngns and prodigies. . 

He tells us fomewhere, that he abftainea a., great 

while from eating ^ggs upon accddnt of a dream, with 

which 
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which he has not thought fit to make us further ac- 
quainted. 

The wifeft of the Pagans did not want a juft fenfe 
of tlie art of divination, and often fpoke of it to each 
other, and even in public, with the. utmoft contempt, 
and in a manner fufficiently expreflive of its ridicule. 
Thie grave cenfor Cato was of opinion, that one footh-* 
fayer, could not look at another without laughing. 
Hannibal was amazed at the fimplicity of Prufias, 
whom he had advifed to give battle, upon his being 
diverted from it by the inlpeftion of the entrails of a 
vi&im^ **.What,/ faid be, '*■ have you more <5onfi- 
d.euce»in the liver of a beaft, ths^n in.fo old andexpe^ 
rienceia captain asJam ?*' .Marcellus, who had been 
five times conful, and was augur, faid, that he had dif- 
covered a method of not being put to a ftand by the 
finifter flight of birds, which was, to keep himfelf clofe 
ibut up in his litteri 

Cicero:explains himfelf upon augury without ambi- 
guity or referve.. Nobody was more capable of fpeaking 
pertinently upon it than himfelf (as Mr. Morin obferves 
in his diflertation upon the fame fubjefl.) As he w^s 
adopted into the college of augurs,, he had made him- 
felf acquainted with the moft concealed of their fecrets, 
and, had all poflible opportunity of informing himfelf 
fully in their fcience. That he did fo, fufficiently 
appears from the two books he has left us upon divi- 
nation^ in which it may be faid he. has exhaufted the 
fubjefl. In his fecond, wherein he refutes his brother 
Quintus, who had efpoufed the caufe of the augurs, 
he difputes and defeats his falfe reafonings with a forde, 
and at the fame time with fo refined and delicate a rail- 
lery, as leaves us nothing to wilh ; and he demonftrates 
by proofs, that rife upon each other in their force, the 
falnty, contrariety, and,ijnpoflibility of that art. * But 

what 

* Errahat multis in rtbus antiquitass.^am vei ufu jtan^ vel do3rina,.vel 
yetuftaU tmmutatam videmus, Retinctur autem & aa opinienem vulgi, & ad 
magnas uUilitatts reip. morfreiigio^ difciplihaijusaugurum, colUgii au&orttas. 
Nee vcro n^n omnijuffpiido digni P, ClaudiusL. Junius confukf, ^ contra 

au/picia 
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\<rhat is very furprifing, in the midft of a!l his. argu* 
ments, he takes occa£on to blame the generals and 
magiilrates, who on important conjunctures had con- 
temned the prognoftics; and «aaintains, that the ufe 
of them, as great an abufe as it was in his own fenfCt 
ought neverthelefs to be refpefted out of regard to re* 
ligion, and the prejudice of the people. 

All that I have hitherto faid t^nds to prove* that Pa« 
ganifm was divided into two fefts, almoft equally enc- 
raies of religion; the one by their funerftitious and 
blind regard for the augurs, the other by their irrelj* 
gious contempt and derifion of them. 

The principle of the firft^ founded on one fide upon 

the ignorance and weaknefs of nian in the affairs of life, 

and on the other upon. the prefcience of the divinity, 

and his almighty providence, was true; but the conle* 

quence deduced from it, in regard to the auffurs, falfc 

ind abfurd. They ought to have proved that it was 

certain, the divinity hi.mfielf had eftabliflied thefe ex* 

ternal figns to denote his intentions, and that he had 

obliged himfelf to a punftual conformity to them upon 

^11 occaHons: But they had nothing of this kind in 

their fyftem. The, augurs and foothfayers therefore 

were the effefl and invention of the ignorance, rait* 

nefs, curiofity, and blind paffions of man, who pre- 

fumed to interrogate God, and would oblige him ^o 

give anfwers upon his very idle imagination and un- 

juft enterprifev > 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing ad- 
vanced by the fcience of the" augurs, did not fail how- 
ever to obfexve their trivial ceremonies out of policy, 
for the better fubjefting the minds 0:f the people to 
themfelves, and to reconcile them to their own pur- 
pofes by the afliftance of fuperftitten: but by their 
contempt for the augurs, and the etitire (!6nvi6Hoft of 
their falfity, fliey were led into a difbelief of the cp- 
vine providence, arid to dcfpifc religion itfelf ; coa- 

otJl^ui vavtgarunt. Parendutiienimjjuitrdigionit ncc patrm mos tarn cfintu 
nacUcr refudiantuft Divin. L ii» n. 79. 71. ^ 

ceivmg 
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'ceiving it infef arable from the numierous abfurditx^s 
^of this kind, which rehd^red it ridiculbus, iattid* corifc- 
•quently unworthy a man of fenfe. 

Both the one and the other behaved in thii manner, 
♦becaufe having miftaken the -Creator, and 'abufed the 
-Kght of nature, which migW have taught them to know 
and to adore hiYn, they were defervedly abandoned to 
•their own d!arknefs and abfurd opinions ; and, if- we 
-hkd not b'efcn enlightened by t^ietrue i^eHgion, even at 

* this day we might have given ourfelVes up to the fame 
•fuperftitiona^ 

Of Oracles. 

No country was ever richer in, or more produCH^c 
'bf, oracles tnan Oi*eece. I Ihall Confine tnyfelf to 
Hhofc Vhrch were the moft noted. 

The oracle of- Dodona, a cityof theMcl6fl}atis,"<vas 
•much celebrated ; ' where Jupitef^ g^ve anfWers either 
J by vocal * oaks, or doves, ^ which had atfo their lan- 
-guage, or by refounding bafons of brafs, or by the 
'mouths of priefts and pnefteffes. 

pThe oracles of Trophonrus iri Boeotia, though he 
•^was only a fiiiiple hero, wer€i ingreatreputation* After 
^rnany preliminary dc'remonics, as Waflnng Jn the riVer, 

* offering facrifices^ drinking a: Water called Lethe, from 

* iti quality of maktng'people forget •every thing, the vo- 
taries went down into his cave by fmalt ladders through 

' ia very narfbw palfege* At the*b6ttom was another lit- 
tle cavern -of whicK the dntrancc was alfo exceeding 
Tihall. There thcy'fay do^nupon the ground, with a 

"' certain compdfition or honey in each hand, which they 

ff Paufan. T. ix. p.^a2-,^4* 

f Certiin inftniments were i^ftcned tathe topj of oaki, vrhich, be- 

-isig (haken by the wind, or by foire other meant, rendered a confufcd 

' ^nd. SefviuibbreVveft'thitthetanlewdrd in theThdTalian language 

**4gnifiesV0Oe bn^^r0^le/r,-ivhtch Had given roohx for the fabuloartra-r 

dition of doves that fpoke. It was eafy to make tbofe brazen bafona 

••'focma-by^nttifi»cra%!i!Sm*{^n)i t«l^|Jl«/i?b4t fijnifilcatiofi the/pleafcd 

IQ a confufed and inarticOlaitflibifc* 

were 
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were indifpenfably obliged to carry with them; Their 
feet were placed within the opening of the little cave; 
which was no fooncr done, than they perceived them* 
felves borne into it with great force and velocity. Futu- 
rity was there revealed to them ; but not to all in the 
fame manner. Some faw, others heard wonders. From 
thence thev returned quite ftupified, and out of their 
fenfes, ana were placed in the chair of Mnemofyne^ 
f oddefs of memory ; not without great need of her aflift- 
ance to recover tnetr remembrance, after their gr^sit 
fatigue, of Av'hat they had.feen and heard; admitting 
they had feen or heard any thing at all. Paufanias, who 
had confulted that oracle himfelf, and gone through afl 
thefe ceremonies, has left a moll ample defcription of 
it; to which ^ Plutarch adds (bme particular circunL- 
fiances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious prolixity. 

'The temple -and oracle of the Branchidae in the 
neighbourhood of Miletus, fo called Trom Branchus^ 
the fon of Apallo, was very ancient, and in great efteem 
with all the lonians and Dorians of Afia^ Xerxes, in 
his return from Greece, burnt this temple, after the 
priefts had delivered its treafures to him. That prince, 
in return, granted them an eftablifliment in the remoteft 
parts of Afia, to fecure them againft the vengeance of 
the Greeks. After the war was over, the Milefians re- 
eftabliihed that temple with a magnificence, Which, 
according to Strabo, fnrpaffed that of all the other tem*^ 
pies of Greece. When Alexander.the Great had over- 
thrown Darius, he utterly deftroyed the city where the 
priefts Branchidae had fettled, dt which their defcend- 
ants were at that time in a6hialpoflefrion, punifhing in 
«the children the facrilegious perfidy of their fathers. 

■ Tacitus relates fomething very nngular, though not 
very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of loriiaj^ 
in Afia Minor, near Colophon. " Germanicus,^* fays 
he, «« wenfc to confult Apollo at Claros. It is not *a 

'%Plut. dc gen. Socr. p. 590. ' Herod. 1. i. c. 1 57 . . Strab* 1. xsx. j>. S^ 

• Tacit, Annal. 1. i\, 5^, 

. Vol. L D woman, 
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woman who gives the anfwers there as at Delphos, 1)ut 
a man chofen out of certain families, and almoft air- 
ways of Miletus. It fuffices to let him know the 
number and names of thofe who come to confult him. 
After which he retires into a cave, and having drunk 
of the waters of a fpring within it, he delivers anfwers 
in verfe upon what the perfons have in their thoughts^ 
.though he is often ignorant and knows nothing of 
compofing in meafure. It is faid, that he foretold to 
Germanicus his fudden desth, but in dark and ambU 
gupus terms, according to the cuftom of oracles." 

I omit a great number of other oracle&i to proceed to 
the moft famous of them all. It is very obvious that I 
mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was wor- 
fliipped there under the name of the Pythian, derived 
from the ferpent Python, which he bad killed, or froia 
a Greek word, that fignifies to en^iaire, mv6M<*t becaufe 
people came thither to confuk him. From thence the 
JDelphic prieAefs was called Pytbia, and the games 
there celebrated the Pythian games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia* 
It ftood upon the declivity, ana.about the middle of the 
mountain ParnafTus, biult oipon a fmall jextentof csrcn 
|rround, and furrounded with precipices,'%irhich fortified 
It without the help of art. . ^Dioaorus fays, that there 
was a cavity upon PamafTus, from whence an exhalation 
Tofe, which made the goats dancerand^lkip about, and in* 
toxicated the brain. A {hepherdbaving approached it, 
out of a defire to know the caufes of fo extraordinary an 
cffeft, was immediately feized with viotent. agitations 
of body, and pronounced words, which, without doubts 
he did not underfland himfelf ; however, they foretold 
futurity. Others made the fame experiment, and it was 
foon rumoured throughout the neighbouring countries. 
The cavity was no longer approached "ivithout reve- 
rence. Tne exhalation was Concluded to have fome^ 
thing divine in it. A prieftefs was appointed for the 
reception of its effe6ls, and a tripod puced upon the 

* tib« xIt. £. 4S7| 4t8t 



Tent, called by the Latins Cortina, perhaps from the 
ftin" that covered it. From thence flie gave her onu 
cles» The city of Delphos rofe infenjfibly round about 
this "Cave, where a temple was erefted, wnich at length 
became very magnificent. The reputation of this 
oracle almoit effaced^ or at leall very much exceeded 
that of all others. 

At firft a fingle Pythia fufficed to anfwer thofe who 
came to confult the oracle, not yet amounting to any 
^eat number: but in procefs oi time, when it grew 
into univerfal repute, a fecond was appointed to mount 
the tripod alternately with the firft, and a third cbofen 
to fucceed in cafe of death or difeafe. There were 
ether at&ftants 4>efides thefe to attend the Pythia in the 
fanEluary, of whom the moft confiderable were called 
prophets''; it was their bufinefs to take care of the 
lacnfices, and to make the infpeftion into them^ To 
thefe ihe demands of the enquirers were delivered 
cither by word of mouth, or in writing, and they re- 
turned the anfwers, as we fhall fee in the fequeL 

We mufi not confound the Pythia with the Sybil of 
Delphos. The ancients reprefent the latter as a woman 
who roved from country to country^ venting her pre- 
di&ions. She was at the fame time the Sybil of Del- 
phos, Erythrae, Babylon, Cuma, and many other places, 
uom her having refided in them aH. 

The Pythia could not prophely till (he was intoxicat- 
ed by the exhalation from Uie Janftuary.. This mira- 
culous vapour had not the effeft at all times and upon 
all occafions. The god was not always in the infpiring 
humour. At firft he imparted himfelf only once a year, 
but at length he was prevailed upon to vifit the Pythia 
^very mon^. All dfeiys were not proper, and upon fome 
it wa4 riot permitted to confult the oracle. 1 hefe un- 
fortunate days occafioned an oracle's being given to 
Alexander tne Great worthy of remark. He was at 
Uelphos t6 confult the god, at a time when the prieftefs 
Pretended it w^ forbid to a£k him any queftions, and 

•Corituiiii *n^^tM9 

^ D 2 would 
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would not enter the temple. Alexander, who was al- 
w^s warm and tenacious, took hold of jier by the arm 
to ibrtc her into it, when (he cried out, •* Ah, my fon, 
you are not to be refilled !" or, **'my fon, you are in- 
vincible!" Upon which words he declared he would 
have no other oracle, and was contented with that he 
had received. 

The Pythia, before fhe afcended th^ tripod, was a 
long time preparing for it by facrifices, purifications, 
a fstft of three d^ys, and many other ceremonies. The 
god denoted his approach by 'the moving of a laiirel, 
that flood before the gate oi the temple, which (hook 
alfo to its very foundations. 

As foon* as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, 
had difiFufed itfelf through the entrails of the prieftefs, 
her hair flood upright upon her head, her looks greif 
wild and furious, ihe foamed at the mouth; a fudden 
and violent trembling feized her whole body, with^all 
the t fymptoras of diflraSion and frenzy. She uttered 
at intervals fome words alinoft inarticulate, which th* 
prophets carefully collefted.' After fhe had been a €er« 

* Cut talia fanti 
Ante fores i fuhito nm xmltuss non color unus^ 
N<m Comtx manftre coma : fed ftQus anhdun. 
Et rabie/era corda tununt; nuijorqtu vidcrif 
Nee mortalefonanSi afflata ejl mtmine quando : 

JaiUfpropivre del. Vrko. ifin. 1. vi. t. 4^-751. 

^ Among the various marks which God has given us in the fcrip- 
tures to diftinguifh his oracles from thofe of the devil, the fury or road- 
nefs, 'attributed by Virgil to. the Pythta, et tubiefera cvfda tununt it one. 
It it I, fays God, that fhow the falCehood of the diviners prcdi^ions, and 
give to fuch as divine, the motives of fury and madncis; or^ accoxdin|; 
to Ifr, xliv. S5. *'That fruftrateth the tokens of the* liar, and maketb 
divmers mad^." Inftead of which the prophets ofthe true God cob^ 
ftantly gave the divine anfwers in an equal and calm tone of voicei jimI 
with a noble tranquillity of behaviour. Another diftingui(hcd nurk 
it, the demons giving their draclcs, in fecret places, by-ways, aha in 
the ohfcurity of caves ; whereas God gave his in open dty, and before 
«1I the. world* ** I have not; fpoken in fecret, i^i a d^rk pUce of th£ 
earth,*' IJa. xlv. 19% ** I have not fpoken in fecret from the bcgix^ 
tting." Jja. xlviii. 16. So that God did not permit the devil to imitate 
hit oracles, without impofing fuch conditions upon bizB| m m^ght diC- 
fijiguilh between the true and fallc mfpiratioo* 

tain 
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titin time upon the tripod, ihe was rccon<Iu£led to kcr 
cell, where file generally continued many days, to re- 
cover* herfelf of her fatigue, and as Lucan fays^, a 
fudden death was either often the reward or punifliment 
pi her enthuiiafm : 

NunUnis aut pana efi mors immaiura recepti^ 
Aut pretium. 

The prophets had poets inider them, who made the 
oracles into verfes, which were often bad enough, and 
gave occafion to fay, it was very furprifing,that Apollo, 
who prefided in the choir of the mufes, (hould infpire 
lus prophetcfs no better. But Plutarch informs us, that 
the ^od did not compofe the verfes of the oracle. He 
infmied ttie Pythia'^ imagination, and kindled in her 
fcul that living.Iight, which unveiled allfuturity to her. 
The words flie uttered in the heat of her entnufiafm, 
having iieither method nor connexion, and coming 
only by ftarts, to ufe that expreflion, * from the bottom 
of her ftoxnach, or rather from her belly, were colle6):ed 
with care by the prophets, who gave them afterwards to 
the poets to be turned into vcrfe. Thefe Apollo left to 
&eir own genius and natural talents ; as we may fuppofe 
he did the Pythia, when flie compo£ed verfes, which 
though not often, happened fometimes. The fubfiance 
of the oracle was infpired by Apollo, the manner of 
cxprefling it was the prieftofs's own ; the oracles wer^ 
however often given in profe. 

The general charadseriftics of oracles were * amlu^ 
guity, obfcurity, and convertibility (to ufe that expxef* 
fion) fo that one anfwer would agree with feveral vari* 
ous, and fometimes direftly oppofite, events. By the 
liclp of this artifice, the demons, who of themfelves are 

T Lib. v# • « *Efy,(itiir^iixv^g. 

* Quodfi aiifmf dixirit mulia eh idclis effe pradiUa ; hoc fdeiukmt ftod^ 
Jtmper nundacium junxerint verituti, et fic fintejUix Umperajint lU, feu 6^ 
J^u vuli quid acciiijjtti utrunqii". pofjit inlcUi^i. Hici-onym. in cajps, xlii. 
iiiaijc. He ciies ihe twQ cj&aiDpics of Ciuurus sui4 Pyirbus^ 

BOt 
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not capabfe of knowing futurity, concealed their ignot^ 
ranee, and amufed the credulity of the Pagan world* 
When Croefus was upon the point of invading the 
Medes, he confulted the oracle of Delphos upon the 
fuccefs of that war^ and was anfwercd,. that by pafling 
the river Halys, he would ruin a great empire* What 
empire, his own, or that of his enemies? He was to 
guefs that ; but whatever the event might be,. the oracle 
could not fail of being in the right. As njuch may be 
faid upon the fame god's anfwer to Pyrrhus, 

Aio tif jEacUa^ Romanes^ viwccre poffc^ 

I repeat it in Latin, becaufe the equxvocalityy which 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Ro- 
mans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not fubfift in » 
tranflation. Under the cover of fuch ambiguities^ the 
god eluded all difficulties, and was never in the wrong* 
It muft, however, be ^onfefledj. that fometimes the 
anfwer of the oracle was clear and circumilantiaL L 
have repeated, in the hiftory of Croefus, the ftratagem he 
made ufe of to afTure himfelf of the veracity of the ora» 
cle, which was,to demand of it,by his ambairador,.what 
he was doing at a certain time prefixed* The oracle of 
Delphos replied^ that he was caufing atortoife and a 
lamb to be dreiTed in a veflel of brafs, which was really^ 
fo. *The emperor Trajan made a like proof upon the 
god at Heliopolis, by fending him a letter* fealed up,* 
lo which he demanded an anfwer. The oracle made 
no other return, than to command a blank paper, well 
folded and fealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, upon 
the receipt of it» was itruck with amazement to fee an 
anfwer fo correfpondent with his own letter, in wl;iich 
he knew he had written nothing. The wonderful t faci- 

* Macrob» 1. i.' SaturnaU c« xxiii. 

* It was cuftomary to coofult the oracle by fealed letters, which 
"were laid upon the altar of the god unopened. 

+ Omnis fpiritas ales Hoc et angeiid et iUcmones. Igitur memento uii^e 
funtt tutus ortis Hits locus unus efi: quid hbi geraiur tarn fdciU Jaunty qmm 

enuntimu% 



fity, with which daemons can transfer themfelvejalmoft 
in an infl^aiit from place to plaee, made it not impoffibie 
for them to- give the two related anfwers, and ieem to 
foretel in one country what they had feen in another ; 
which is Tertullian's opinion •• 

Admitting it to be true^ that fome oracles have been 
followed precifely by tht events foretold, we may be«i 
lieve, that God, to puni(h< the blind and facxilegious 
credulity of the Pagans^ has fometimes permitted the 
daemons to have a knowledge of things to come, ajnd 
to foretel them diftin£Uy enoughs Which Gondu£l of 
Qod, though v^ry much above human comprehenfioii» 
k frequently attefted in the holy fcriptures.' 

It has been <jueiUoned, whether the oracles, mention* 
ed in profane hiftorv, (houldbe afcribed to the operations 
of Daemons, or only tb the mali^ity and impofture o£ 
men. Wandale; a kiiJttch. phyiician, has maintained the 
btter; and Moniieur Fontonelle, when a young man^ 
adopted that opinion, in the perfuafion (to ufe his own 
words^ithat it was indifferent, as to the truth of chriflian-^ 
ity, wne^er the orjacles were the effeft of the agency of 
fipirit^ or a feries of impoflures. Father Baltus, the Je- 
fiiit, profeffor of the holy fcriptures in the univerfity o£ 
Strafburgh, has refuted them both in a very folid piece; 
wherein he demonflrates invincibly, with the unani- 
mous authority of the fathers, that the devils were the 
real agents in the oracles« He attacks, with eaual force 
and fuccefs, the raflinefs and prefumption ot the ^m^ 
baptift phyfician, who, calling in queilion the capacitjr 
and difcernment of the holy doflors,. abfurdly endea- 
vours to efface the high idea all true believers have o£ 
tbofe great leaders of the church, and to depreciate 
their venerable authority, which is fo great a difficulty 
to all who deviate from the principles of ancient tradi- 



mtMntiani, Velodtas divinim creditur, qtda fuhJUntia fgftmttar\--^Oittrum itt 
^fv^ntm iecofui cumcamihis pecudis Pytkius to modareftusitiannt^fitofifn dix» 
i/kmaU9 apd lydkwjucrai, Ta r t v l* in Ajgolog* 
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tion. And if thait was eV^r certain and conftamtaneotis 
in any thing, it is fo in this point ; for all the fathers 
«f the church, and ecclefiaftical writer^ of all ages^ 
maintain, and attefl, that the devil was the author of 
idolatry in general, and of oracles in particular* 

This opinion does not oppofe the belief, that the priefts 
and priefteffes were f requentlyguiltyof fraud and imj5of- 
tuTe in the anfwers of the oracles. For is not the devil 
tiie father and prince of lie^ ? In the Grecian hiftory we 
iavse foen more than once the Delphic prieftefs kvSet 
icrfeif to be corrupted by prefents. It was fr^ni that 
jgrnatavCf &e perfuaded the 'Lacedaemonians to aiTift the 
people of Atbens in the expulfion of the thirty tyrant^ 
ikct &e caufeid Demaratus to be diveftcd of the royal 
dignity to make way tW Cleomenes; andsdreft up am 

STdrk to rs^j^ort the mpdimt ©l hykm^et, when ht 

^rr3eaV"bm*^d to change the fuccef&oft to the thton^ of 
SpnHdii Ah& 1 Am a|Jt«tcf beHeve,ihtttThemiftoc1es, who 
#ell knfeW the impci^tafitre of ztfthiff agaiiiftthe t*er§jm» 
by fea, infpired the god with the aniwer he gave, «' to d^* 
ie^d-thefflfelves with wftHy of wc^od." * Deiiiofthenes, 
convinced that the oracles were frequently fuggefled by 
psliBon ot intertft, and fufpefting with reafon', th«t Phi* 
Up had irtftru6ted them to fpeak in his favour, holdly 
dfeclatfed that the Pythia: pkifippiztdj and bad the Athei 
Miens arid Thebans remember, that Pericles and'Epami-- 
jiondas, inftead of lifteningto, and amufing themfelvei 
ti^ith the frpvolous anfwers of the oracle, thofe idle 
Bugbears of the bafe and cowardly, confulted only rcA- 
fon in the choice and execution of their meafurcs. * 
The fame father Baltus examines with equal fuc* 
tefs^ the ceflktion of oracles, a fecond point in ftic difl 
^ute. Mr. Wandale, to oppofe with fome adviritagi 
a truth fo glorit;us to Jefiw Ghrift, the fubvertcr of 
idolatry, had falfified the fenfe of the fathers, by mak- 
ing them fay,, "that oracles ceafed precifely at th« 
moment of Chrift*s birth/' The learned apologift fot. 
ihe fathers' ihows that they al! alledge oracles did not' 

^ JPIut. in. Pcmoilb. p. 8^4. 
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e^fe'tiU aftcf'ottr Sayjaur's birth/ and the pre&phicig 
q( his gofpel, not on a fudden^ but ia pFo^or lion %o 
bis falut^y doflrines being known to manki^v an4 
gaining ground in the world* This unanii^ui^ opini- 
on of the. fathers is confirmed by the une^fieptipn^hU; 
evidence of grei^ numbers of the Pagans, who ag$e# 
with them as to the tune when the oracles ceafed* 

What an honour to the chriftiah religion was thi^ 
filence iir^oied upon the oracles by the viSory of Jjefua 
Cfavifts ? Every Chriftian had this pow^ev . * Tef tulliait 
in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans to make 
the experiment, and confents that a Cbriftian ihoul^ b^ 
put tor death,' if he did not oblige thefe givers of oraples 
to coAfefs themfdves devils. "^La^antius inform^ us^ 
that every Chriftian could filence themiby only the figri 
of the crofs. And all the world knows, that whei) 
Julias the Apoftate was at Daphne, a fuburb of Anti^ 
ooh, to c'onfult ApoUo, the god, notwithftanding aVl th^ 
&crifice6 offered to him, continued mute, ^<nd only re« 
covered his fpeecb to anfwer thofe who enqiiire.cl the 
(;aufe of his filence, that they piuft afcribe it to the in* 
tefmcnt of certain bodies in the n!8igl^bourh^p4. Thgfe 
i¥ere the bodies of Chriftian martyrs, amon^ whpn^ 
ii!as that of St% Babylas. 

-This triumph of the Chrifilan religion ought to giy«f' 
tts a duefenfe of our obiigatidns to'Jefus Qhrift, a^d, at 
the fame time, of the darknefs to which all mapkin^ 
were abandoned before his coming. We have feeit, 
amongft the Carthaginians, * fatluersand mothers m<)rf 
cruel than wild beafis» inhumanly .giving up their ehilf. 

« Tirtull. in Apfjlog,: * l<ib. 4« vera fapient. c. xxvii. 

• Tdm barbaroSi tarn mmanesjyifi homines ^ ut parricidium JuurMf id ejl U* 
im» atqtu txarabiie'humano gentrijacinust Jacrifimm vecarent. Ct/im ttn^ras 
ttfiu ianocenUs ammas, qua maxvne efi.atas parcntibus duUior^Jine ttlio refpeftii 
piitaiis extitiguerunti immanitaumqiu omnium bejiiarum, qua tamen fetus Ju^s. 
amanU.Jiritatefuf&arenf, dementiam wfandbileM t . Quod Wis ifhi dii am" 
pms facere poffent fi fffent iraHfimi quant faciunt propitii f Cum fmt cuUitr^ 
ft^rncidiis irt^imt^'^bittAibm moBfmti ki^ ."' 

D^ drea 
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dreni and annually depopulating their cities,1by deftfor^ 
ing the moft florid of their youth, in obedience to tne> 
bloody diflates of their oracles and falfe gods. The vie-, 
tims were chofen without any regard to rank, fex^ agetr 
or condition. Such bloody executions were honoured* 
with the name of facrifices, and defigned to make the^ 
gods propitious. " What greater evil/* cries L.a£lan« 
tins, ** could they inSiQ. in their moft violent difplea* 
fure, than to deprive their adorers of all feafe ot hu-^ 
inanity, to make them cut the throats of their owff 
children, and pollute their facrilegious hands with 
fuch execrable parriddes !" 

A thoufand frauds and impoftures, openly detefted at 
Delphos, and every where elfe, had not opened men'$ 
eyes, nor in the leaft diminiflied the credit of the oracles^ 
which fubfifted upwards of two thoufand ye^rs, and wa» 
carried to an inconceivable height, even in the fenfe of 
the greateft men, the moft profound pliilofophers, the 
jnoft powerful princes, and generally among the moft 
. civilized nations, and fuch as valued thdnfelves moft 
upon their wifdom and policy. The eftimation th^ 
were in, may be judged from the magnificence of the 
temple of Delphos, and the immenie riches amalFecl 
in it through the fuperftitious credulity of nations and 
monarchs. 

* The temple of Delphos having been burnt about 
the fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphy£lions, thole 
celebrated judges oi Greece, took upon themfelves the 
carje of rebuilding it. ' They agreed with aln archileft 
for three hundrea talents, which amount to nine hui»» 
dred thoufand livres. The cities .of Greece were to 
f urnifli that fum. The inhabitants of Delphos were 
taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in all 

5>arts, even in foreign nations, for that purpofe. Ama« 
is, at. that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian inha^ 
foitants of his country, contributed cpnfiderable fum^ 
towards itJ The Alcraeonides, a potent family 'ol[ 
Athene, was charged with the conduft of the builoing, 

« H«rod. 1. ii, c. i^g. c. 1^ v* et $a, 

and 



0S^ia3dc it more magnificent by confiderable adHiti^ni 
•f their own» than had been propofed in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, ana Croefus, one of his fuc- 
eeflbrs, enriched the temple of Delphos with an incre* 
dible number of prefents^ Many other princes, cities, 
and private perfons, by their example,in a kind of emu- 
lation of each other, had- heaped up in it tripod^, veSels, 
fables, fliields,.crown$y chariots, and fiat ues -of gold and 
filver of all fizes, equally infinite in number and value. 
The prefentr of gold, which Croefus only made to this 
temple, amounted, according to Herodotus ^i. to up- 
wards of 254 talents ; that i«» about 7^2,000 French 
livres* ;» and perhaps thofe of filver to as much. Moft 
of thefe preCents were in being in the time of Herodo- 
tus, s Diodorus Siculus, adding thofe of other princes - 
.to thi9m, tnakes^ their amount ten thoufand talents, or 
thirty millions of livpes f ^ 

; ^ Amon^ft the ftatues of gciS^ confecratedlby Crcefud 
in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female 
>aker, o£ which this was the occafion*- Alyattus, Crce- 
fus's father, having married a fecoiid wife, by Vhom^ht 
liadichildrearfbe contrived to get rid of her fon-in-law 
that the crown, might defcend to her own iflue. For this 
purpofe file engaged the female baker to put poiIbnint6 
a I<Mif, that w<^s to be ferved at the young prince'^ts^e. 
The woman, who was ftruck with horror at tHe crjme 

Sin which (he ought to have had no part atall}gaveCr<e-- 
iis notice of it. The poifoned losf^w^s ferved to the 
queen's own children, and thefr death fecuredthexrown 
to the lawful fucceffor.^ When heafcendfedthe throne, 
in gratitude to his benefaftrefs, )ie erefted^ ilatue to her^ 
in the temple- of Dclphbs'*^ But may we conclude that 
a perfon oi fo raea^ a condition could deferve ib great 
an honour ? Plutarch anfwers in the affirmative, and 
with a much better title, he fays,.ihan many of the fo'-- 
much*vaunted conquerors aad heroes,, who have ac*- 
qiiired their, fame only by murder anddfevaftation^ 

.- ^Flttt. dcPyth« arfc. p. 401. 
^Abottt 3^^0qI« fterliBg. i About i,|0O|O0ol» 
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It IS not to he wondered, that fuch immenfe fkjbei^ 
{hould tempt the avarice of mankind, and «xpofe De)^ 
phos to being frequently pillaged. Without mention-r 
ing more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greets 
with a million of men, endeavoured to feize upon the 
fpoils of this temple. Above a hundred years after> 
the Phoceans, near neighbours of Delphos, plundered 
it at feveral times. The fame rich booty was the fol* 
motive of the irruption of the Gauls into Greece under 
Brennus. The guardian god of Delphos, if we itoay be- 
lieve hiftorians, fometimes defenoed this temple by 
lurprifing prodigies ; and at <ithers, either from incapa^ 

a or confufion, fufFered himfelf to be plundered;, 
en Nero made this temple, fo famous throughout 
the univerfe, a vifit, and found in it five hundred braft 
ilatues of illuftrious men arid gods to his liking, whicfc 
iad been confecrated to Apollo (more of gold and filir 
yer having \indoubtedly diftppeared upon his approach} 
lie ordered them to be taken down, and' Slipping th^m 
€>n board his veffels, carried them with Sim to Reme^ 
Thofe who would be more particularly informed-con^ 
cerning the oracles and riches of the temple -of Deiw. 
phos, may confult Tome differtations upon theiri, printed 
>ri the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Leltres* ; of 
.wbidi 1 have made good ufe^according to my cttftom,. 

Bftht Gar?f^s and C^mhats^ 

O'ames and combats made a part of the religion, ani 
tad a fliare in ahnoft all the feftivals of the ancients ^ 
iind fof that reafon It is propeir.to treat of them in this 
plac.e. ' Whether we confider their origin, or the de»- 
lign of their inftltution,. we fhali be furprifeAat theis 
being fo much pra61:ifed iii the heft governed fiates. • 

Hercules, Thefeus, Caftor and Pollux, and the greateft 
leroes of antiquity were not only the inftitutors or re»- 
ftorers of them, but thbught it glorious to fliare in the 
cxercife-of them, and meritorious to fii^^c^d tkerein. 

•Vol. ill. 



The fubduers of monfterSy and of the common enemies 
»f mankind, thought it no difgrace to them, to afpire at 
the Ti6lofies in thefe combats ; nor that the nc\r wreaths^ 
withivhich their brows were encircled in the folemnizA 
ation of thcfe gaxnes» took any luftre from thofe they 
had before acquired. Hence the mofi famous poets 
made thefe combats the fubjeft of their verfes ; the 
beauty of whofe poetry, whilft it immortalized them* 
(elves, feemed to promife an eternity of ianie to thofe 
whofe vi&ories it lo divinely cdebrated. Henjce arofe 
that uncommon ardour, which animated all Greec6 to 
imitate the ancient heroes, and, like them, to fignalize 
themfelves in the public combats. 

Areafon more folid, which refults from the natureoi 
thefe combats, and of the people who ufed them,i»ay be 
given for their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature war*. 
like, and -equally intent upon forming the bodies and 
minds of theiryouth, introduced thefe excrcifet, and an- 
nexed honours to them, in order to prepare the younger 
?ort for the profeffjon of anns, to confirm tboir healm> 
to render them ftronger and inore robuft, to inure them 
^fatigues, and to make them intrepid in clofe fight, in 
which, the ufe of ftre-arms being then unknown, the 
ftrength of body generally decided the viftory. Thefe 
athletic exei'cifes fupplied the place of thofe in irfc 
^afmongft our nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the 
great horfe, &c. but they did not confine themfelves to 
a graceful mien, nor to the beauties of a fhape and face-^ 
they were for joining ftrength to the charms of perfon* 
It is true, thefe exercifeSjfoilluftrious by their found- 
ers, and fo uffeful in the ends at firft proposed from them, 
introduced public mafters, who taught them to younjj 
perfons, and praftifmg them with fuccefs, made public 
fcow and oftentation of their fkill. This fort of men 
applied* themfelves folely to the praftice of this art, and 
* carrying it to an excefs, they formed it into a kind of 

fcience, by the addition of rules and refinements; often 
challenging each other out of a vain emulation, till at 
length they degenerated into aprofcUionof people, who, 
^ • • without 
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without any other employment ,or merit;exhib ited chem> 
ielves as a (ight for the diverfion of the public. Ottr 
dancing-fliafters are not unlike them in this refpe3r 
whofe natural and original defignationwas to teach youth 
a graceful manner of walking, and a good addrefs ; but 
now we fee them mount the ftage,. and perform bal«- 
lets in the garb of comedians, capering, jumping, ikip* 
ping, and making variety of ftrange unnatural motions. 
We fhall fee, in the fequel, what opinion the ancients 
had of their profefled combatants and wreftling-mafters. 

There were four kinds of games folemnized in Greece.- 
The Olympic^ fo called from Olympia, otherwife Pifa^. 
a town of Elis in Peloponnefus, near which they were 
celebrated after the expiration of every four years, in^ 
bonour of Jupiter Olympicus* The Pythic^ facred 
to Apoilo * Pythims, fo called from the ferpent Python, 
lulled by him }, they were alfo celebrated eveiy four 
years. The Nemman^ which took their name from Ne*- 
naea, a city and foreft of Pelopoimefus, and were either 
in&ituted or reftored by HesculeSi after he had (lain the^ 
lion of the Nemaean foreft. They were folemnized eve— 
ty twoyears^ And laftly the Jflnmian^ celebrated upoa 
the ifbhmus of Gorinth, from iour years to four years, in 
honour of Neptune. ^ Thefeus was the reftorer of them, 
and they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. 
That perfons might be jprefent at thefe public fport« 
with greater quiet and iecurity, there was a general 
fufpenfion of arms, and ceflation of hoftilities through- 
out all Greece, during the time of their celebration. . 

In thefe games,, which were folemnized with incre- 
dible magnificencerand drew together a prodigious coa- • 
courfeot fpe^lator^ from all part$,.afimple wreath was 
all the reward of the vi6lors. In the Olympic games it 
was compofed of wild olive. In the Pythic, ot laurel. 
In the Nemaean of green par fley^; and in the Ifthmian 
of the fame herb.. The infiitutors of thefe games implietl 
from thence, that only honaur,.and not mean and fordid 

^ Paiif. )• H^ p. 88. ^ Apium. 

f Several rcafou ut ^ca lor this najBC» 

intereft^ 
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tntereil, ouglit to be the imitive of grezt a£lion?. 0& 
what were men i|Ot capable, aceuflomed to a6l (oltly. 
from lb glorious a principle ! "* We have feeiv in the 
Perfian war, that Tigranes, one of the moit confiderable 
captains in the army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes 
IH the Grecian^ games defcribed,. cried out with afto- 
nifhment^ addreffing himfeVf to-Mardonius,.who com^ 
xnanded in chief, •* * Heavens!, a^ainft what men are 
yott leading us ? Infenfible to intereft, they combat 
only for glory f" Which exclamation, though looked 
upon by Xerxes as an e&£l of abje£l fear, abounds 
with fenfe and judgments . r 

. " It was from the fame principle the Romans, whilft 
tihey beftowed upon other occafr^ns. crowns of gold of 
great valuerperfifted always in giving only a wreath of 
oaken leaves to him who faved the life of a citizen, 
*! OhmannerSyWorthy of eternal remembrance!" cries 
Pliny, in relating this laudable cuftom. ^* O grandeur* 
truly Roman, that would affign no other reward but 
honour, for: the prefervation of a citizen! a fervict^ 
indeed, above all reward; thereby fufficiently arguing 
it their opinion, that it was criminal to fave a man's 
life from the motive of lucre and intereft! mores 
0tcrnos^-qui ianta opera honorefolo donaverint\ ei 
cum reltquas coronas auro commendarent,Ja/tUem civis 
wpretio tjfe noluerint^ ciara firo/ej/ionejervari quidem 
hominem nefas tjfe lucri cauja ! 

Ampngit all tlie Grecian games, the Olympic held 
ttndeniamy the firft rank, and that for three reafons, 
IThey were facred to. Jupiter the greateft of the gods ; 
inftituted by Hercules, the firft oi the heroes ; and ce-» 
lebi^ed with more pomp and. magnificence, amidft a^ 
greater concourfe of fpeclators from all parts, than any 
of the reft. 

• If Paufanias may be believed, women were pro- 
hibited to be prefent at them upon pain of death; and 

• Herod. L viii, c. 88. » Plin, 1. xvi. c. ^. • Paufaa. 1. y. p. 879, 

during 
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during their continuance; it w«s ordained that no Mrcf-^ 
man mould approach the place where the games weror 
celebrated, or pafs on that fide of the river Alpheus^ 
One only was lb bold as to violate this law, and flipped' 
in difguife among the combatants. She was tried for 
the offence, and would have fuffered for it, according^ 
to the law, if the judges, in regard to her father, her* 
brother, and her foHy who had all been viftors^ m;the' 
Olympic games, had not pardoned hei^ offence^ and 
faved her life. r 

This law was veiy conformable with the Grecian 
manners, amongft whom the ladies- were very referved,- 
feldom appeared in public, had feparate apartmients, . 
called Gynacea, and reiver eat at table with the men 
when ft rangers were prefent. It war certainly incon-** 
fiftent with decency to admit them at fome of the 
gam€s, as thofe of wreftiing, and the Pancratium, in 
which the comHatants fought naked. 

9 The fame Paufanias tells us in another place, that 
the pri«ftcfs of Cere» had an honourable fcait in thefe 
games, and that virgins werq not denied the liberty of 
being prefent at them. For my part,' rcannot con«r- 
etive the reafon of fuch inconfiftency, which indeed 
fee ms incredible. • > 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the vie^ 
lory in thefe games. They looked upon it as theper*^ 
ffeftion of glory, and did not believe it permitted to - 
mortals to defire any thing beyond it. * Cicero affures 
us, that with them it was no lefs honourable than the- 
confiilar dignity in its original fplendor with the an»- 
cient Romans. And in aunother place he fays, -that + 
to conquer, at Olympia, was almott, in the fenfe of the • 
Grecians, more great and glorious, than to receive the 
vhonour of a triumph at Rome. Horace fpeaks in ftill. 

JP Paufan. 1. vi. p. 38a.' 

* Olympiorum viSiorta, GrcEcis <onfuldus ilU antifuus udehstuT. TufevU- 
Queft. lib. ii. n. 41. 

•f CiymfiMicam tfft apui GrxcQs prope nutjusjuk <t gl$»ofus\' fuam 'Jfonuf • 
triumphaje^ Pio /lacco, nam* xj(xi« 

ftronger 
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tronger terms upon this kind of viftd'ry. ^He is riot 
afraid to fay, that «* it exalts the viftory above human 
nature; they were no longer men but eods." 

We fliall fee hereafter what extraordinary honour) 
were paid to the viftor, of which one of the moft aifeft- 
ing was, to d^te the year with his ij^me. Nothing could 
more effeftually enliven their endeavours, and make 
them regardlefs of expences, than the aflurance of im- 
mortalizing their name*, which, for the future, wouM 
be annexed to the calendar; and in the front of all' law^ 
made in the fame yeftr with the viftory. To this mo*- 
tiv^ may be add^d, the joy of knowing, that their praif^s 
wouW be celebrated by the moft famous poets, and fhare 
in^he emertainmeht of the moft illuftrious afferablies; 
for thefe odes were fung in every houfe, aad-had a 
part in every entertaJument, What could' be a more 
powerful incentive to a people, who had no other ob- 
jcft and aim than that 01 humtan glory ? 

I flball confine myfeif upon this head to the Olympic 
games, which continued five days ; and fhall defcribe, in 
as. brief a manner as poflible, the feveral kinds of c6ra- 
bats of which they were compofed, Mr. Burette has 
trebled this fubj eft in feveral differtatidns^, printed in the 
Methoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres ; wherein 
purity,'perfpicurty , and elegance of fty le are united witli 
profoTiind erudition. I make no fcruple in appropriating 
to my ufe the riches of my brethren ; and, upon this fub- 
jeft of the Olympic games,havemadeveryft»ee with the 
late Abbe Msiffieu^ remarks upon the Odes of Pindar, 

The combats, which had the greateft fliare in the 
folemnity of the public games, were boxing, wreftl^ng, 
the pancratium, the difcus or quoit, zttid racing. • -To 
thefe may be added the exercife of li^aping, fhrowng 
{he dart, and 'that 6f thetrochus or wheel; but as thefe 
were* neither important, nor of any great reputation, I 



•Palnid^ue nohifis 
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Sivi qucs EUa dot^uia T;du^ii 

xfdm^ ccdefteu * - ' Od u. Ub. 4. 
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fiiall content myfelf with having only mentioned them 
ki this place* For the better methodizing the particulars 
of thefe games andexercifes^it will be neceuary to be* 
gin with an account of the Athletae».or combatants. 

Ofiht AihUtct or Combatants. 

. The term Athletse is derived from the Greefc word 
w&K^^ which fignifies labour^ combat'.-Thisname was 

Siven to thofe who exercifed themfelves with defign to 
ifpute the prizes in the public games;- The art by 
which they formed themfelves for thefe encounters^ was 
called Gynmaftic, from the Athlets praftifing naked.^ 
Thofe who were defigned for this profei&on fre^ 

?uented» from their mofi tender age« the Gymnafia or 
'alsefirat- which were a kind of academies maintained' 
ibr that pufpofe authe public expence. In thefe places,- 
fuch young people were under the direction ^differ- 
ent mailers, who employed'the nu>& e£k£):ual methods 
to- inure their bodies lor the &tigues oi the public 
games, and to form them for the combats*. The regi-* 
men jhey were under was very hard and fevers. At 
.firft they had no other nourifliment but dried figs,..ntsts^. 
foft cheefe, and agi^fs heavy fozt of bread, called fA«^<u> 
They were abfolhtely forbid the ufe of wine, and en» 
joined continence; which Horace exprefles thus V 

Quijtudei optatam curju contigert metam - 
Mutta lulitfccitque puer^Judaxjit ti aljit^, ' 
^ Abfiinuit vencrc tt vino^ 

• » 

^ . Who in? tfa* Olympfc race, the prize would galn^ 
Has borne from early youth fatigiie and pain» 
£xce£5> of heat and cold has often try'd. 
Love's foftnefs banifh'd, and the glais deny'd*. 

St. Paul, by an allufion tothe Athletae^e;$hDrts the Co-i- 
rinthianSy near whofe city the-Ifthmian games were ce- 

%Art. Poet. V. 41a •■ 

iebratcd.. 
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kbrated, to a fober and penitent life. ** Thofe wiio 
ftrive^" fays he, •* for die mattery, are temperate in adl 
things: now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incomiptilile." Tertullian ufes the fame 
thought to encourage the martyrs. ^ He makes a com- 
parilon from what the hopes of vi£lory made the Ath- 
letse endure. He repeats the fevere and painful exer«> 
cifes they were o|>liged to undergo; tne continual 
anguifh and conflraint^ in which they pafled the heft 
years of their lives; and the voluntary privation which 
they impofed upon themfelves, of all that was moft al^* 
feSing and grateful to their paffions. It is true', the 
Athletse did not always obferve fo fevere a regimen^ 
but at length fubftituted in its ftead a voracity and in«*- 
dolence extremely remote from it. ^/ 

. The Atbletae, oefore their exercifes, were rubbedk 
with oils and ointments to make their bodies more fup«r 
pie and vigorous. At firft they made ufe of a belt, with 
an apron or fcarf fattened to it, for their more decent 
appearance in the combats ; but one of the combatanta 
h2»>peningto lofe the vi3ory by this covering's falling 
off, that accident was the occafion of facrificing modeCr 
tv to convenience, and retrenching the apron for the 
future* The Athletse were only naked in fome exer« 
cifes, as wreftling, boxing) the pancratium, and the 
foot-race. They pra£lifed a kina of noviciate in the 
Gymnaiia for ten months, to accomplilh themfelves im 
the feveral exercifes by aflid^ous application ; and thi» 
they did in the prefence of fuch^as curiofity or idlenefii 
conduced to look on. But wheia the eelelnation of the 
Olympic games drew nigh,, the Athletas, wha were ta 
appear in them, were kept to double exercife.^ 

Before they wepeadlmttted to combat,, other proo& 
were requirea ; as^to fiiirth,^ none but Greeks were to be 
received. It was alfo neceffary, that their manners 
fbould be unexceptionable,, axui their condition fre«. 

♦ Nmpe €aim et Aikldajegregantur adflriiHorem'difcipIinami ut r»hri adim 
foandgvaceffti eontinenfur aiuxun'oj a cms tcctior^tis, a fotu~.jucundiorci C9^ 
guaiurf fruciMi»r,^U^gtHUur> Te at u !•• «d Martyr. - , ' 

No* 
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No ftianger was admitted to combat in tbc Olympic 
games; and when Alexander, the fon of Amynta«king 
gf Macedon, prefented himfclf to difpnte the prize, his 
competitors, without any regard to the royal dignity, op- 
pofed his reception as aMacedonian, and confequently' 
a Barbarian and a ftranger; nor could the judges be 
prevailed upon to admit him, till he had proved in due 
form his family originally defcended from the Argives. 

Thejperfonswho prefidedin thegames,calledy^^^«tf- 
ikiia, AtklotJieta^ and HetlceMdica^regiAcxtAxh^fam^ 
and coimtry of each champion ; and upon the opening 
of the games an herald proclaimed the names of the coin- 
batants. They were then niadc to take an oath, that they 
would religioufly obfcrve the feveral laws prefcribed 
in each kind of combat, and to do nothing contrary to 
die eftabliihed orders and regulations of the games. 
Fraud, artifice, and exceilive violence, were abfolutely 
prohibited; and the maxim fo generally received elfe- 
where, that it is indifferent whether an enemy is con- 
quered by deceit or valour, was banifhed from thefe 
combats. The addrefs of a combatant, expert in all the 
turns of his art, who knew how to fhift and fence dex- 
terouily, to put the change upon his adverfary with art 
and fubtJety, and to improve the leaft advantages, muft 
not be confounded here with the cowardly ana knavife 
cunning of one, who, without regard to the laws j^e- 
fcribed, employs the moft uhfair means to vanquifh his 
competitor. Thofe who difpute the prize in the feveral 
kinds of combats drew lots for their precedency in them* 

It is time to bting our champions to blows, and to 
sun. over the different kinds of combats, in which tb^^ 
exercifed themfelves. 

OfWreJlling. 

Wreftling is one of the moft ancient cxercifes of 
which we have any knowledge, having been praftifed irt 
the time of the patriarchs, as the wreftling of the s^ngel 
with Jacob proyes '• Jacob fupported the angeVs attack 
{o vigoroufly, that, perceiving he could aot throw fo 

' Gen. xxxii, 24, 

rough 
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tough a wreftler, he was reduced to make him lame 
by touching the iinew of his thigh, which immediately 
Ihrunk up. 

Wreftling among the Greeks, as well as other na- 
tions, was praftifed at firft with fimplicity, little art, 
and in a natural manner ; the weight of the body, and 
the ftrength of the mufcles, having more ihare of it, 
than addrefs and ikilL Thefeus was the firil that reduc- 
ed it to method, and refined it with the rules of art. 
He was alfo the firft who eftabliihed the 4>ublic 
fchools, QaWedPa/afira^ where the young people had 
mafters to inftru6): them in it. 

The wreftlers, before they began their combats, were 
rubbed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards 
anointed with oils, which added to the ftrength and flex- 
ibility of their limbs. But as this un8:ion, in making 
the ftin loo flippery, rendered it difficult f<«- them to 
take good hold of dach other, theyrenittdied that incon- 
venience, fometixnes by rolling themfeivfcs in the duft 
of the Palaeftra, ibmetimes by throwing a fine fand 
upon each other, kept for that purpofe in the Xyftae, 
or porticoes of the Gymnafia. 

Thus prepared, the wreftlers began their cpmbat'. 
They were matched twoagainft two, and fometimes fe- 
yeraitcouples contendedat the fame time. In thiscom- 
bat, the whole aim and defign of the> wreftlers was to 
throw their adverfary upon the ground. &oth ftrength 
and art were employed to this purpofe; they feized 
£ach other by. the arms, dcew ^forwards, pulhed back- 
wards, ufed many diftortions and twtftings of the bo- 
dy.; locking their limbs in each other's, feizing by the 
neck,; throttling, prcffin? in their arms, ftruggling; pl)r'- 
ing on all fides, lifting from the ground, dafhing their 
heads together like ramsj 'and twifiing one another's 
necks. The raoft confiderable advantage in the wreft- 
ler's art, was to make Iiimfelf mafter ot his adverfary *s 
legs, of which a fall was the immediate cpnfequence. 
From whence Plautus fays in his Pfeudolus, fpeakJng 
pf wine*i ** He is a dangerous wreftler, hepcefoutly takds 

- w * Capiat pedes primum^ luSator dolofus efi» 
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one by the heels." The Greek tenns v^fomaXt^ttf^ ari4 
«T2^^f/y,and the Latin M^ordjiifplantarct feemea to im- 
ply, that one of thefe arts conGfted in ftooping down 
to feize the antagonift under the foles of his feet, and 
in raifing them up to give a fall. 

In this manner the Athletae wreftled {landings the 
combat ending with the fall of one of the competitors. 
But when it happened that the wreftler, who was down^ 
drew his adverfary along with him, either by art or acci- 
dent, the combat continued upon the fand, the antago- 
nilts tumbling and twining wim each other inathoufand . 
different ways, till one of mem got uppermoft, and com- 
pelled the other to aik quarter, and confefied himfelf 
vanquiflied. There was a third fort of wreflling, called 
Axfe^tftfffMt, from the Athletae ufing only their hands in 
it, without taking hold of the body as in the other kinds; 
and this exercife ferved as a prelude to the greater com- 
bat. It confifted in intermingling their finders, and in 
fqueezing them with all their force ; inpuflungone ano- 
ther, by joining the palms of their hands together; in 
twilling their fingers, wrifts, and other joints of the arm, ^ 
without the aflfifiahce of any other member; and ihi^W 
yiftory was his, whoobliged nis opponent to alk quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times fucceflive- 
ly, and to throw their antagonifts at leaft twice, before 
the prize could be adjudged tothem. 

• Hoper defcribes the wreftlingof Ajax and Ulyfles ; 
Ovid, that of HercuJles and Achelous ; Lucan, of Her- 
i:ules and Antsus ; and the Thebaid of Statius, of Ty- 
deus and Agylleus. 

The wreulers of greateft reputation amongft the 
Greeks, where Milo of Croton, whofe hiftory I have 
related elfewhere at large, and Polydamas. The latter, 
alone and without arms, killed a furious lion upon 
mount Olympus, in imitation of Hercules, whom he 
propofed to himfelf as a model in this a3;ion. Another 
time having feized a bull by one of his hinder legs, 

• Iliad. 1. xxtii. v. 708, &c. Ovid Mctamu 1. ix. v. 3I1 dec. Fharf. 
]• Iy. v. its. Sue 1. V. vi. 147. 
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fhe beaft could not get loofe without leaving his hoof 
in his hands. He could hold a chai^iot behind, while 
the coachman whipped his horfes in vain to make them 
go forward. -Darius Nothus, kin^ of Perfia, hearing 
of his prodigious ftrength, was defirous of feeing him, 
and invited him to Sufa. Three foldiers of that prince's 
guard, and of that band which the Perfians called m- 
narialt efteemed die moft warlike of their troops, were 
ordered to fall upon him. Our champion fought and 
killed them all three. 

Of Boxings or the Ceflus. 

Boxing is a combat at handy blows, from whence it 
derives its name. The combatants covered their lifts with 
a kind of ofienfive arms, called Cefim^ and their heads 
with a fort of leather cap, to defend their temples and 
cars, which were moft expofed to blows, and to deaden 
their violence. XThe ceftus was a kind of gauntlet, or 

[;love, made.of ftraps of leather, and plated with brafs, 
ead, or iron, withinfide. Their ufe was to ftrengthen 
the hands of the combatants, and to add violence to 
'^ their blows. 

Sometimes the Athletas came immediately to the meft 
violent blows, and began with charging in the moft fu» 
lioos manner. Sometimes whole nours pafled in har.* 
railing and fatiguing^each other, by a continual exten«> 
lion of their arms, rendering each other's blows inef*> 
fe£lua], and endeavouring m that manner of defence 
to keep off their ad verfary. But when they fought with 
fhe utmoft fury, they aimed chiefly at the head and 
face, which parts they were moft careful to defend, by 
either avoiding or catching the blows made at them. 
When a combatant came on to throw himfelf with all 
his force and vigour upon another, they had a furprif- 
ing addrefs in avoiding the attack, by a nimble turn of 
the body, which tlirew the imprudent ad verfary down, 
and deprived him of the viftory. 

However fierce the combatants were againft each 
other, their being exhaufted by the length of the com- 
bat, would frequently reduce them to the necelTity of 

making 
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making a truce: upon which the battle was fufpended 
for fome minmtes, that were eiiiployed in recovering 
their fatigue, and rubbing off the fweat in which they 
were bathed: after which they renewed the fight, till 
one of them, by letting fall his arms through weaknefs, 
/or by fwoaningaway, exjojained that he could no longer 
fupport the pain or fatigue, and defired: quarter; which 
twas confefling himfelf vanquifhed. ". 

: Boxing was one of the rudeft and moft dangerous of 
the gymnaftic combats; becaufe,.befide3 tl^re dangerpf 
being crippled, the combatants ran the hazard oitheir 
lives. They fomctimes fell down dead, or dying, upon 
,the fand ; though that kldom happened, exceptthe van- 
xjuilhed perfon perfifted too long in not acknowledging 
his defeat : yet it was common, for them to quit the fight 
with a countenance fo disfigured, that it was not eafy 
to know them afterwards ;..carrying away with them the 
fad marks of their vigorous refiftance, fuch as bruifes 
andcontufipns in the face, the lofsof an eye, their teeth 
knocked out, their jaws broken, or fome more confi- 
derable frafture. ... 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, fev.eral 
d^criptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of 
£peus and Euryalus ; ^ in Theocritus, pf Pollux and 
Amycus ; in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus; and in 
Statins,, and Valerius Flaccus» of feveral other com.« 
batants. 

Of the Pancratium* 

The Pancratium" was fo- called from two Greek 
Words which fignify thaA the whole farce of the body was 
neceffary for (ucceeding in it. It united boxing and 
wreftling in the fame fight, borrowing from oneit^ man- 
ner of ftruggling and flinging, ^nd irom the other, the 
art of dealing blows, and of avoiding them with fuccefs. 
In wreftlingit was not permitted to ftrike with the band, 
nor in boxing to feizeeachotherin-the manner ofwrefl- 
lers : But in th^ Faocratium, k was not only allowed to 

« Diofcor. idyl. XJcii. Argonautic. lit. ij. >Ehcid. Ir. i« THebaid. 
l.vi. Argoiwut; 1. iv, - * Mau Tr^aT®*. ^ • " 
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mzke ufe of all the gripes and artifices of wreftling, but 
the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, might 
fee employed to conquer an ahtagonift. 

This combat was the moft rude and dangerous, A 
Fancratiaft in the Olympic games (called Arrichion, or 
Arrachion) perceiving himfelf almoft fuffocated by his 
adverfary, who had got faft hold of hini by the throat, 
at the fame time that he held him by the foot, brokci 
one of hi5 enemy^s toes, the extreme anguifli of which 
obliged him to afk quarter at the very inftant Arrichion 
fcimfelf expired. The Agonothetae crowned Arricl^ion, 
though dead, and proclaimed him vifton Philoftratus 
fia5 left uf a. very lively defcriptioh of a painting, 
which reprefented this combat, 

O/lhe Difcus^ or Qucit* . 

The Difciis was a kind of quoit of a round form, 
made fometimes of wood, but more frequently of ftone, 
lead, or other metal ; as, iron, or brafs." Thofe who ufed 
dijs eyercife were called Difcoboli, that is, flingers of 
the Difcus. The epithet %a^ruij^os^ which fignifie^ 
home upon tkcjhoulders^ given this inftrument by Ho- 
mer, fufficiently fliows, that it was of tgo great a weight 
to be carried from place to place ii) the hands only, 
SBid that the flioulders were neceffa^y for the fupport 
of fuch a burthen any fpace of time. 

The intent of this exercife, as of almoil all the others, 
was to invigorate the body, and to make it more capa^ 
ble of fupporting the weight and ufe of arms. In war 
tliey were often obliged to carry fuch loads, as appear 
cxceffive in thefe days, either of provifions, fafcines, 
palifades ; or in fcaling of ^alls, when to equal the 
height of them,, feveral of the befiegers mounted upon 
the fljoulders of each other. 

The Athleta;, in hurling the Difcus, put themfelves 
into the bell poftuTe they could, to add force to their 
caft. They advanced o«)e foot, upon which leaningthe 
whole weight of their bodies they poifed the Difcus in 

Vol. I. E their 
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their hands, and then whirling it round feveral times 
almoft horizontally, to add force to its motion, they 
threw it oflF with the joint ftrength of hands, arms, and 
body, w;hich had all a fliare in the vigour of the dif- 
charge. He that flung the Difcus fartheft was the vi£lor« 
The moft famous painters and fculptors of antiquity, 
in their endeavours to reprefent naturally the attitudes' 
of the Difcoboli, have left pofterity many mafter-pieces 
in their feveral arts, Quintilian exceedingly extols a 
fiatueof that kind, which had been finiflied with infinite 
care and application by the celebrated Myron: 
•* * What can be more finiflied, or exprefs more hap« 
pily the mufcular diftortions of the body in the exer- 
cife of the Difcus, than the Difcobplus of Myron ?" - 

OJthc Pentathlum. 

The Greeks gave this name to an exercife compofed 
of five others. It was the common opinion, that thofe 
^ve exercifes were wreftling, running, leaping, throw- 
ing the dart, and the difcus. It was believed that this fort 
of combat was decided in one day, and fometimes the 
fame morning ; and that the prize, whichwas iingle,*could 
not be given but to the viftor in all thofe exercifes. 

The exercife of leaping, and throwing the javelint 
of which the firft confiftea in leaping a certain length, 
and the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a cer- 
tain diftance, contributed to the forming of a foldier, 
by making him nimble and a£live in battle, and expert 
in flinging the fpear and dart« 

Of Races. 
Of all the exercifes which the Athletae cultivated 
with fo much pains and induflry for their appearance 
in the public games, running was in the highefl efli- 
mation, and held the foremoft rank. The Ol/mpic 
games generally opened with races, and were folem* 
nized at firft with no other exercife. 

* iiuidUmdi/bnmcttkhraim,fum^iiUDiJc(itohtsMyrcms, . 

QviMTiL. lib. ii. cap. 13* 
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The place where the Athletae exercifed themfelves 
in running, was generally called the Stadium by the 
Greeks; as was that wherein they difputed in earheft 
for the prize. As the lifts or courfe for thefe games wa^ 
at firft but one * Stadium in length, it took its name 
from its meafure, and was called the Stadium, whether 
precifely of that extent, or of a much greater. Under 
the denomination was included not only the fpace, in 
which the Athletae ran, but alfo that which contamed the 
fpeEkators of the gymnaftic games. The place where 
the Athletae contended, was called Scamma, from its 
lying lower than the reft of the Stadium, on each fide 
of which, and its extremity, ran an afcent or kind of 
terrace, covered with Ceats and benches, upon which the 
fpeflators were feated. The moft remarkable.parts of 
the Stadium were its entrance, middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the courfe was marked at firft only 
by a line drawn on the fand, from fide to fide of the 
Stadium. To that at length was fubftituted a kind of 
barrier, which was only a cord ftrained tight in the 
front of. the horfes or men that were to run. It was 
fometimes a rail of wood>. The opening of this barrier 
was the fignal for the racers to ftart. 
: The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by 
the circumftance of having the prizes allotted to the 
vi£lor8 fet up there. St. Chryfoftom draws a fine com* 
parifon from this cuftom. " As the judges," fays he, 
«* in the races and other games, expofe in the midft of 
the Stadium, to the view of the champions, the crown^ 
which they are to receive ; in like manner the Lord« 
by the mouth of bis prophets, has placed the prizes in 
the midft of the courfe, which he defigns for thofe who 
have the courage to contend for them." 

At the extremity of the Stadium.was a goal where the 

* The Stadium was a laod-meafare amongft the Gretkt, and wat, ••• 
eording to Herodotus, 1. it. c. 149, Tix hundred feet in extent. Pliny 
fays, lib' ii'. c. 23^ that it was ux hundred and twenty-five. Thous 
two auihors niay agree, confidering the difference between the Greek 
and Roman foot ; be5dcs, which the meafure of thf StadiuBi.varteSt 
according to the difference oC timet and places. 
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foot races ended, but in thofe of chariots and faorfes 
they were to'ru|i fev^rai times round it, without flop- 
ping, and afterwards conclude the race by regaijiing the 
other extremity of the lifts, from whence they ftarted. * 
There were tjiree .kii^d^ of races, the chariot^ the 
borfe, and the fopt-rfice. I (hall begin wiiih the laft, 
^s the moil fimpip, n^tursj, ?m(ji ancient* - * 

i. Of the Foot-race, 

The runnprs, of ^yhateyer number th/?y iyere, ranged 
themselves In a Iii:ie, after l?ai,ving dra^Mn iois iar their 
places. **^ Whilft they waitied the fignal to ftart, they 
pratllfed, by way of prelude> various ipotiom ^P awaken 
their a&ivity, and to keep their liml)5 plia^ble and in a 
light temper* They kept ^heijifplv^s bjeathing by. 
fmall leaps, and making^littlp p^PUrfipas^^ which were 
a kind of" trial of their ipppd §nd ^jility* Upon the 
(igpal^s being given, they fl^V to>vard6 the goal, with' 
1^ rapidity Tcarce to be followed by the ^y.Q$ which was 
folely to decide the yiSqry : for the. AgQnijftic lawa 
prohibited, lypon the moll infamous penalties, the at* 
tallying yf^ aciy foU;! method. 

* Iri the fimple race,'tl\e exte;it of the Stadium WAS run 
but pnce^ at the end of jy^^iph the pri?e attended the 
yiSor, that Is, Tie who c^yie ii(i firft. La the race called 
Ki%vK^ the; co^peUtorjS rantj^ic^ tha,t length, that is, 
after having arrived at the goal, they returned tp the bar- 
rier. Tq t^l^efe m'^ he added a tliird.fort, called Aft>.4;^i', 
yhfc^. y.^' tV lo^eft of all, as it§ name ia\plies, and 

♦ Tunc rife citatos . 
ZxthranU acmin^ griuUsf tkn'aJ^Ue per arUs- 

TdpUte mnifieyiofidunt^ nt^ lubruaJqHi 
PeSora colliauftt plaufu ; ndnd ignea tollunt 
Q[uf9f^vem^eJiigAm kec fifnnojine repmuifjt* 

St HAT. Thcl>; lib. vi. ▼. 387, &c« 

They try, they roufe their fpeed, with various arts ; 
Tbeif Ungmd ]imbs they prompt to a'ft their parts, 
Kd^ witiV benrhams; amidft the pra6\is*d crowcf, 
They fit ; now ftratti their iuhg«, and Ihdift, aloud i ' 
9to%V'« ftjoit ffi ght with 'fierjr ftepi thejr t race,' 
And with a fudden (top abndge'the inimic'ti^ce. 
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w^ corrfpofed of feVeral GiaitIL Sometimes it cohfifti 
fed of twentjr-foiif Stadia bsttkwtlrds and forwardsi 
twiiSng Iweivd times roUiid the goal. 

There \*'ere runners in ancient times, as well amongft 
t^€ Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for 
thfeir fwiftneft. ''Pliny tells us, thlt it was thought 
prodigious ih Phidippides to run feleven hundred and 
forty iStaflta y 'betv^een Athens and Lacedaemon ih the 
l^aijfe of two daysj till Anyfti« of thfc latter place, and 
Phiionidcs, the runner of Alexaf»der thfe Great, mad^ 
twelve .Rundted Stadia' in orte day, frpiri Sicionfe to 
Elis. Thefe runners were denominated ntM^alfoyiAiSt as 
we find in that paffage of Herodotus*, Which mentions 
Pikidipipidcs, In the coilfalefte of Fbiiteius and Vipfa- 
nusv m the reign of Nero, a boy of nine years old rari 
feveifty-five thdufand pacfeS *» bet\^een rioon and nighti 
PHny' adds^, that in his titri'e ther^ were runners, wh(i 
ran One hundred dild fkti^ dioisfand pafces * ih the Cihi 
ciis. Our wonder at fnoh a prodigiouis fpe'ed Will in- 
ereafe (continues he) ** if we refleft, that when Tiberi^ 
u« went to Germany to his brother DrufuSi then at the 
point of death, he could not arrive there in lefs than 
four-and-twentyhburs, though the diftancJewas but two 
hundred thoufand pa^es *and he ran with thi*ee poft^ 
chaifes * with the utmoft diligence* 

2. Of the Horfc'Taces* 

The race of a Angle hoffe with a rider was lefs celft-' 
(rated by the ancierits, yet it had its favourers amongft 
the moft confiderable perfons^ and even kings them- 
felves, and was attended with uncommon glory to th^ 
viflor. Pindar in his firft ode,. celebrates a viftory of 
tjiis kindjoBttiined by HKero, kin^af Syracufe,to whom 
Jte gives the title bf Rex^f^, that.ik, Vttlor in the Harfe^ 
race I which name M'ks given to the Itorfes carry irtg-ohly 

^Wiri l.^t. cfid. -^.^^-l^a^sV * Bo lea|iiM' 
* Ut rod. 1.^1; c. ib6. ^^oleagaej. « More than 53 Ikaguci; ' 
t , . * Val-. M0il. l*v, c. 5. *S^ leagues. 

* He had oaly a guide and one oi&cer with hiih« 

a fingle 
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a fingle rider, Km>^s. Sometimes the rider led ^noth^l^ 
horfe by the bridle, and then the horfes were called 
Defultorii^ and their riders Defultores ; becaufe, after a 
number of turns in the Stadium, they changed horfes, by 
dexteroufly vaulting from one to the other. A furpril- 
ing addrefs was neceiTary upon this occafion, efpecially 
in an age unacquaintea with the ufe of ftirrups, and 
when the horfes had no faddles, which ftill made the leap 
me^e difficult, In the armies there were alfo cavalry * 
called DefultoreSyVfho vaulted.from one horfe to another, 
as occa&on required, and weregenerally Numidians. 

3. Of the CharioUraces. 

, This kind of race was the moft renowned of all the 
exercifes afed in the games of the ancients, and that 
from whence moil honour redounded to the vi£lors ; 
which is not to be wondered at, if we confider their oru 
gin. It is plain, they were derived from the conftant 
Cuilom of princes, heroes, and great men, of fighting in 
battle upon chariots. Homer has an infinity of example* 
of this kind. This being admitted as a cuflom, it is na« 
Uural to fuppofe it very agreeable to thefe heroes, to 
have their charioteers as expert as poilible in driving, as 
tlieijf foccefs depended, in a very great meafure, upon 
the addrefs of their drivers. It was anciently, therefore, 
only to perfons of the firft confideration, that this office 
was confided. Hence arofe a laudable emulation to 
cxc^ others in the art of guiding a chariot, and a kind 
of rieceffity to praftife it very much, for the attainment 
of it. The high rank of the perfons who made ufe of 
chariots enoble, as it always happens, an exercife pecu- 
liar to them. The other exercises were adapted to pri- 
vate foldiers and horfemen, as wrefUing, running, and 
the fingle horfe-race ; but the ufe of chariots in the field 
was always referved to princes and generals of armies. 

^ If it •mms Namia in dextro locdi amut Jed quOus defuiterum h modum 
hnos trahtMihs e^uoSt inter acerrinumfftpe pugnam^ in recenttm eftam txjtfi 
armaiis tranfultare mos eratikaU* wdocius t^^ Unfit dtdU cquonmgenut 

Hence 
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Hence it was, that all thofe who pfefcnted thcmfelves 
in the Olympic games to difpute the prize in the chariot 
races, were perfons confiderable either for their riches, 
their birth, their employments, or great aflions. Kings 
themfelves afpired pamonately to this glory, from the 
belief that the title of vi£lor, in thefe games, was fcarce 
inferior to that of conqueror, and that the Olympic 
palm added new dignity to the fplendours of a throne. 
Pindar's odes inform us, that Gelon and Hier®, kings 
of Syracufe, were of that opinion. Dionvfius, who 
reign^ed there long after them, carried the fame ambi« 
tion much higher. Philip of Macedon had thefe vic- 
tories ftamped upon his coins, and feemed as much 
afie£led with them, as with thofe obtained againft the 
enemies of his ftate. * All the world knows the anfwer 
of Alexander the Great on this fubje6l. When his 
friends afked him, whether he would difpute the 
prize of the races in thefe games? ** Yes," fays he, 
" if kings were to be my antagonifts." Which ihows, 
that he would not have difdained thefe exercifcs, if 
there had been competitors in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four 
horfes, placed in a row; bigct quadriga. Sometimes 
jnuleis fupplied the place of horles, ana then the chariot 
was '^^llea afrnin». Pindar, in the fifth of his firft book, 
celeb nsites one Pfaumis, who had obtained a triple vift o- 
ry ; one by a chariot drawn by four horfes, rilptnvu; ano- 
ther by one drawn by mules, atn^yii and the third by a 
fingle norfe, xixA which the title of the ode expreffes. 

Thefe chariots, upon a (ignal given, ftarted together 
from a place called Carceres. Their places were regu- 
lated by lot, which was not an indifferent circumftance 
as to the viflory ; for being to turn round a boundary, 
the chariot on the left was nearer than thofe on the rights 
which in confequence had a greater compafs to take. It 
appears from feveral paiTages in Pindar, and efpecially 
from one in Sophocles, which I fhall cite very foon, 
that they ran twelve times round the Stadium. He that 

« Pluu in Alex, p. 66€« 
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came in firft the twelfth rouii^ Wa§ Viftor. Tlie chief 
art confifted in taking the beft ground at the turning 
of tlie boundary : for if the diarioteer drove too near 
it, he was in danger of dalhing the chariot to pieces.; 
and if he kept too wide of it, his nearefl antagonifk 
HHght cut the way upon him, and get foremolL 

It is obvious that thefe chariot-races could not be fun 
without fome danger ; for as the * motion of the wheels 
was very rapid, and grazed agairnfl: the boundary m turn- 
ing, the leait error in driving woul d have broken the cha- 
riotin pieces, and might have dan gerou fly wounded the 
charioteer. An example of which we find in theEIeftra 
of Soph6cles, who gives an admirable defcriptioa of 
this kind of race run by ten competitors. The falfe, 
Oreftes, at the twelfth and laft roujKl, having only one 
anta^gonift, the reft having been thrown out, was fo ust^ 
fortttnate as to break ofte of "his wheels agifcinll the boui^ 
daty, afid falKng- out of his feat entangled iri the rctna, 
rite liorfes dragged him violently forward^ along >ritK 
them, and tore him to pieces; but this very feldom hap% 
pened. . ^To avoid fuch dagger, Neftor gave, the frfw 
lowing direftions to his fon Antiloehws,- who <va& ^6ing 
to difptttethq prisma in the chariot^raoes. <* My fon^. 
fays he, *' drive yov^r bojrfes as Aear a^ pofTtbleto the 
turning; for which i^e^fon-, alv^'^ys inclining your btwljr 
over your chai-iot, gdt the left of yxmr competitors, toil 
encouraging the horfe on tlic ri^it, give him the rcin^ 
whilft the near horfe, hard held-, turi\» the bouaidiry {^ 
clofe to it, that the nave of the v^rheel feems to graze itpt 
on it; but have a care of running againft the ftone, left 
you wound your horfes, and dafh the chariot in pieces;*' 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opi*- 
iwon, very confiderable, in regatd to the places of thofc 
.who contended for the prize in the chariot-race^ Thejr 
all fiarted indeed from the fame line, and at the fairve 
lime, and &» £ar hid tto advantage of each other -, but he^ 

'* ' Flom. U. 1. Jixii. V. 334, at. 

* yVeiiiqui fervfdis Eiilata rofis'. Ho rat. Od. i, i 
Ihc goal flimiu-*<i by ti:c burning whecJi. 

whofe 
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whofe lot gave hint the firft pjace, b'eing neareft tho 
boundary at the end of the career, and having but a 
fmall compafs to defcribe in turaing about it, hadlefa 
way to make than the fecond^ thirds fourth^ &c. efpen 
eially when the chariots were drawn by four horle^* 
which took up a greater fpace between the firft and the 
ethers, and obliged them to make a larger circle in com-' 
ing round. This advantage twelve times together,* as 
it mufi. hapjperi, admitting the Stadium was. to .be ruil 
isound twelve timesi g*ve fuch a fuptriotity tp tl^e firft, 
as feemed to inCurehim infallibly of the vittory ag?iinft 
all his competitors. To me it feemSjthaS: the fieetnefs of 
the horfes, joined with the addrefs of the driver, might 
countervail this odds; either by getting, be fore the firii, 
or by taking his place ; if not in the firil, in fome of thq 
fubfequent rounds ;, fof it is not to be fuppofed^ tl«it in 
the progrefs of the race, the ahtagonifts always coutinu"} 
ed in the fame order the,y ftarted% They often cbang^ 
places in a fhoit interval of time, arid in that variety an4 
viciflitude cobfifted all the div6r(ion of the fpeftator^„ 

It was not required^ that thofewho difputed the vic?^ 
tory fliould enter the lifts, atid drive their chariots ix| 
BerCan. Their being fpe£latof« of the ganies, or fend«; 
lag their berfes thither, was .fufiicient^ but in eitheii 
cafe^ it Was pare^^oufly rueceffary tJ® regifter the names 
ctf theperfons, for whom the horfes were to run, eicheij 
in the chariot or fingle horfewraces. v 

. « Att the time that- the city of Pbtidaea furrendereAte 
Fhilipt thi«e couriers brought him ad^'ices; the firft, 
that riie Iliyrian* had been defeated in^a great battle by 
kis g.eaef^ Palrsa^nio ; .thu^' fecoadv tbat he had carrie4 
the pipiiie o| the horle-»aee inth^ Olympic g>mes ; ami 
tdae third) that the qaeea was deUv<eced ul a fon.. Plu^* 
tartb feeiti* to iqfinu^e, that Philip was eqiially do 
!^^ed with ea't£[ of thefe circumftances. 

** Hiero feat horfes to Olympia, to run for the prized 
Md. called' a tn^aific^t pavilisn to' be ^r^e^d ior 
them^ • Upo^ t^iii occafiop Themiftdcks barai^o^d th«^ 

f Plut, in Alex, g^ §^^^ . ^ Bluu ivTbemiit p. i«4' 
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Greeks, to perAiade them to pull down the tyrantV 
pavilion, who had retufed his aid againft the common 
enemy, and to hinder his horfes from running with the 
reft. It does not appear that any regard was had to this 
remonftrance ; for we find by one of Pindar's odes, 
compofed in honour of Hiero, that he won the prize in 
the equeftrian races. 

^ No one ever carried the ambition of making a great 
figure in the public games of Greece fo far as Alci- 
biades, in which he diftinguiflied himfelf in the moft 
iplendid manner, by the great number of horfes and 
chariots, which he kept only for the races. There never 
was either private perfon or king that fent, as he did, 
feven chariots at once to the Olytnpic games, wherein 
he carried the firft, fecond, and third prizes ; an honour 
no one ever had before him. The famous poet Euripi- 
des celebrated thefe vidories in an ode, of^ which Plu- 
tarch has preferved a fragment in vit. Alcib. The vie 
tor, after having made a fumptuous facrifice to Jupiter, 
gave a magnificent feaft to the innumerable multitude 
of the fpeSatorsat the games. It is not ea{y to compre- 
hend, how the wealth of a private perfon mould fuffice 
to fo enormous an expence : but Antifthenes the fcholar 
of Socrates, who relates what he faw, informs us, that 
many cities of the allies, in a kind of emulation with 
each other, fupplied Alcibiades with all things neceflary 
for the fupport of fuch incredible magnificence. Equi- 
pages, horfes, tents, facrifices, the moft equifite provi- 
iions, the moft delicate wines; in a word, all that was 
neceflary to the fupport of his table or train. The paf- 
fage is remarkable, for the fame author alTures us, that 
this was not only done when Alcibiades went to the 
Olympic games, but in all his military expeditions and 
journeys by land or fea, ••Wherever," fays he, " Al- 
cibiades travelled, he made ufe of four of the allied cities- 
as his fervants. Ephefus furniihed him with tents, as 
magnificent as thofe of the Perfians ; Chios took care to 
provide for bis horfes; Cyzicum fupplied him with fa« 

^flttt. in AlcibiicL p. i^^ 
-^ crifices. 
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erifices, and provifions for his table; and Leifbosgavo 
him wine, with all the other neceffaries of his houre." 
I muft not omit in fpeaking of the Olympic gamesv 
that the ladies were admitted to difpute the prize in 
them as well as the men ; which many of them obtained, 
* Cynifca, fifter of Agefilaus, king of Sparta, firft open- 
ed this new path ot glory to her fex, and was pro* 
claimed vi6lrix in the race of chariots with four horfesj 
*This viftory, which till then had no example, did not 
fail of being celebrated with all poffible fplendor. * A 
magnificent monument was ere£led in Sparta in 'honour 
of Cynifca; and the Lacedaemonians, though otherwife 
very little fenfible to the charms of poetry, appointed 
a poet to tranfmit this new triumph to pofterity, and 
to immortalize its memory by an infcription in verfe. 
" She herfelf dedicated a chariot of brafs, drawn by 
four horfes, in the temple of Delphos ; in which the 
charioteer was alfo reprefented ; a c^ain proof that ihe 
did not drive it herfelf. *»In procefs of time, the pic* 
ture of Cynifca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was 
annexed to it, and the whole adorned with many in- 
fcriptions in honour of that Spartan heroine* 

r • 

Oftht honours and rewards granted to tkt viBors; 

Thefe honours and rewards-were of ftvcral kinds* 
The fpe6lators acclamations in honour of the victors 
were only a prelude to the rewards deligned them. 
Thefe rewards were different wreaths of wild olive^ 
pine, parfley,or laureU according to the different placet 
where the games were celebrated! Thofe crowns were 
always attended with branches of palm, that the vi£^ors 
carried in their right hands ; which cuftom, according 
to Plutarch I" arofe, perhaps, from the nature of the 
palm-tree^ which difplays new vigour the more endea^ 
vours are ufed to crufh or b^nd it, and is a fymbol of 
the champion's courage and refiffance in the attainment 

k Paafao. ]« iii. p. 17ft. > Pag. ft88* * Pag- 372. ■^ let. 

Lv.f. 30||« •ra«faa. l>vi. p.^H fSyvipoi. 1. viti. ^u«ft 4. 
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of the pnzA As he might be viftbr morft than 6iic9 
In the fame games, and fometirxies on the fame day, hi 
might alfo receive fevcral crowns an<i palms. 

W hen the viftor had received the erown and palnf i 
an herald, preceded by' a trumpet, conduced hiih 
through the Stadium^ and proclaimed aloud his nafrte 
and country, who paffed in that kind of review befor©^ 
the people, whilft they redoubled their acclamations 
and applaufes at the figjit of him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people 
came out in a body to meet him, and condud:ed hint 
into the city, adorned with all the marks hi bis viftoary^ 
aE»d riding upon a chariot drawn by four horfcs. He < 
Inade. his entry not through the gates, but throtrgh a 
breach puifoiely made in the walls. Lighted torches 
were carried befort him, and a numerous train followed 
to do honour to the prbceffion. 

The Athletic trmmphalmoft always concluded wiHh 
feafis made ibi the viftors^ their relations, and friend^j 
either at the expence of the public, or by p^rtieulsHrsi 
who regaled not only their families and iriehds, but 
often a great par£ of.tbe f^eflators. ^ Alcibiades, aftct 
having, facrificed to Jupiter, which was always the lirft 
care oi the viftor, treated the whole affembly. 'Leopron 
did the fame, as AthefKaeus reports % who adds, that 
Empedbcles of Agrigentiim^ baling conquered in the 
fatii^ games, and not having it in ms power^ being si 
PythagbreaiTj, f o regale the people with flelh or fifh, he 
caiifed sin ox to be mad&of a pafte, compbfed of m^^rrHi 
inccnfe, and dll. forts of fpices, of which piece? wcrr 
given to all who Were piefbit. 

One of the moft hohourelble privilegfes granted to the 
athletic viflors, was the rigM off taking place at the 
public games. At Sparta it was a cuftom ibr the king 
to tadce them with birn in milita^ ejtplodftionfr^ to fight 
neir his perfon^ and.to be his guard ; which, with reafon, 
JMras judged Very honourable. Aaotber prirt'ile^e, in 
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Ivhick the ttfeful umted with the honourable, was thai 
©i being mamtained for thiS reft oi theif lives At ihc^x- 
pence of their country; 'That this expence might 
mxt become too eh^fgeable to the ftate, Solon reduced ^ 
the peififion of a tiftor in the OlymjMC games to five 
htindred dracbrims^ ; in the Ifthmian io^an hundred" j^ 
And in th^ reft in propoftiot^. The victor and his 
country eonfidered this ^enfron lefs as a rehef of thSu 
champibn's indigfencd^ than asr a marl^ of honour and 
diftinkion. They were alfo exempted from all civil 
offices and employ riierits* 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the 
firft Applications of the uliagiftrales^ \^ho prefided id 
them, was to inffcribe, in the public regiftcr, the namh 
and country of the Atbl^ae \^ho had tarried the prizes;, 
9tnd to annex the fpecics of eombat iik whieb ih^y had 
befell vi6i6rioi*s/ The ch^tricH-racehad tlie preference 
to all other games. From whence the .hiftofiians, who 
date thdir feSs.by the Olympiadsy aj^ Thucydide^t DSo- 
nyfitid HslHcarhaffeus, Diodorus Siculus,. and Paufa^ 
ma^j almoft always express ibe Olyinpiad by theizame 
tmd country of the viAdrs in that racfe. 

The prslifesof th^ viftoridus Athleia ^ere amongft 
the Greeks cine of the principal fttbje£l:s of their lyrie 
poetry. We fiad^ that all the odes in the fou# books of 
Pibdar tur;(it \xpoiit it^ ealrh.of which takes its tkle from 
%h(i gailies, ift ^Hich th^ combatants itghaliscld them« 
felves, whofe.viQories thofe |)oems celebrate*. Tb^ 
Mety indeed, frecjuently ehriches his matter by calling 
in to the ehampioA's afhitance, incapsd^lc alone of in* 
fpiritvg all the entbufiafm neceflkry, the aid of the'godr, 
peroes, ahd princet, who have any relatioi* to his'fab' 
jeft ; and-to iupport the flights of imagination, tcwlfich 
he abandons iiimfelf. Before Pinciaiv the poet Shmo^ 
nides pratHfed' the fame niaiineD of ^'rittng^ intermim 
gling tbepraif<ts of the gods and^hcrocs with thofe of th^ 
champions, whofe yittorieirbc.fung* * It is related upon 

* Biog, Lacrt. in Solon-, p. 37. * 850 livrc?, ^50 livres. 
»Cit. dc Otat. L i?. il» 352, 353^ Flixd. I. ii. ^ab". 24. QiHmil. 
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this head, that one of the- viftors m boxing, called 
Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for a poem upon 
his viftory, the poel according to cuftom, after having 
given the higheft praifes to the champion, expatiates 
in a long digreffion to the honour of Caftor and Pollux; 
Scopas, fatisfied in appearance with the performance 
of Simonides, paid him however only the third part of 
the fum agreed on, referring him for the remainder to 
the Tyndarides, whom he had celebrated fo well; 
And he was well paid for4;heir part in effeft, if we may 
believe the fequel : for, at the feaft given by the cham- 
pion, whilft the guefts were at table, a fervant came to 
Simonides, and told him, that two men, covered with 
dufl aud fweat, were at the door, and defired to fpeak 
with him in all hafte. He had fcarcely fet. his foot 
out of the chamber, in order to go to them, when the 
roof fell in, and crufhed the champion with all his 
guefts to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame 
of the champions* Statues were ere£led to the vi£lors, 
efpecially in the Olympic games, in the very place 
where they had been crowned, and fometimes in that 
ti their birth alfo ; which was commonly done at the 
expence of their country. Amongft the flatues which 
adorned Olympia, were thofe of feveral children of teii 
or twelve years old^ who had obtained the prize at that 
age in the Olympic games. They did not only raife 
fuch monuments to the champions, but to the. very 
horfes^ to whofe fwiftnefs they were indebted for the 
Agonifiic crown : And y Paufanias mentions one, 
which was erefied in honour of a mare, called Aura, 
whofe hiftory is worth repeating. Phidolas, her rider, 
having fallen off in the beginning of the race, the mare 
continued to run in the fame manner as if he had been 
upon her back* She outftripped all' the reft, and upon 
the found of the trumpets, which was ufual toward the 
end of the race to animate the competitors, flie redou« 
bled her vigour and courage, turned round the goal ; 
and, as if Ibe had been fenfible of the vi&oryt prefented 

y Z.ib« vi. p. 369* 
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hcrfelf before the judges of the games. The ^Imn^ 
declared Phidolas viftor, with permiffion t© ereft a 
monument to himfelf and the mare, that had ferved 
him fo well. 

The different tafte of the Greeks and Romans^ in regard 

to public Jhows. 

' Before I make an end of obfervme upon the com- 
bats and games^ fo much in eftimation amongft the 
Greeks, I beg the reader's permiflion to make a reflec- 
tion, that may fcrve to explain the different charaftcrs 
of the Greeks and Romans, with regard to this fubje£l. 

The moft common entertainment of the latter, at 
which the fair fex, by nature tender and compaflionatei 
were prefent in throngs, was the combats of the gla* 
diators, and of men with bears and lions ; in which the 
cries of the wounded and dyingf, and' the abundant ef« 
fufion of human, blood, fupphed a grateful fpe6lacle 
for a whole people, who feafted their cruel eyes with 
the favage pleafure of feeing men murder one another 
in cool blood ; and in the times of the perfecutions/ 
with the tearing in pieces of old men and infants, of 
women and tender virgins, whofe age and weaknefs^ 
are apt to excite compaffion in the hardeft hearts* ' 

^In Greece thefe combsus were abfolutely unknown; 
and were only introduced into fome cities after their 
ltibje3ion to the Roman people. *The Athenians, 
however, whofe diftinguiflied charafleriftics were be- 
nevolence and humanity, never admitted them into 
their city ; and when it was propofed to introduce the 
combats of the gladiators, that they might not be out- 
done by the Corinthians in that point, *' Firft throw 
down," cried out an * Athenian from the midfl of the 
affembly, •• the altar, erefted above a thoufand years 
ago by our anceftors to Mercy." 

It mull be allowed, in this refpefl, that the condu6l 
and wifdomof the Greeks were inhnitely fuperiortothat 

■ 

• Lacian in vit. Demonaft. p« 1014. 
* It was Dcxnonax, a celebrated philofophcr, whofe 4ifcipIcLttciaii 
had hcctt. He flouriOica ia the rcien of Marcus Aureliua. 
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ef the Roftdns» I (peak of the \ti{%m^ erf Pagans.^ 
Convinced: that the multitude, too much governed by 
the obje6^s of fenfe, to be filfliciently afnufed and en* 
tertained with the pl^afures of the underflanding, gou14[ 
be delighted only with fenfible objefts, both nations 
Vere ftodious to divert thenl with g^med and ibows, 
and fuch external contrivances as were proper to affeft 
the £enfe€* In the inflitution of which, each fdllm^s 
tt9 peculiar genius and difpofition* 

The Romans, educated in war, and accuftomed tt» 
battles, retained; not\^hftanding the politeness upon 
which they piqued themfelves, lomething of theijr aii« 
cicnt ferocity i.^nd heaCe it was, that the eSTuliotl of 
t)Iobd,.and the fldrurders exhibited in the pvibUc fhows,. 
far from infpiring thei^ with horror, was- a grateful 
€nt«fertainment. 

The infolent pcrmp of triumphs flows from ttie fame 
iburce, and argues no Ief& inhumanity. Ta obtain this 
jbonour, it \f as neceflary to prove, that eight or ten thou^ 
land men at lead had been killed in battle. The fpoil» 
which were carried with fo much oftentation, pro«^ 
claimed^ that an infinity of honeft families had b^en rfc— 
^uced to the utmoft inifery. The iA:(iun^rable troops 
of captives had been* fr^e perfons a few days before^ . 
and were often difiingui.&able for honour, merit, and 
virtue. The reprefenlatiori of the towns th^ had beea 
taken in the war explained, that they had facked, pluaa 
dered,.and burnt, the moft opulent cities;, and either 
deilrojryed, or enflaved^heir inhabits&its. In fij^, nom 
things, was ^more inhuman, than to drag king^-^^M^ 
princes in chains before the. chariot of a ftjomaa'eiti^ 
zen, and to infu-lt their misfortunes a&d huiix^iatioa iii 
tliat public manner. 

* The triumphal arches, erefted under the erapferorjj^ 
wlierfe the enemies appeared \Yith ch^ns upvn tlieir 
kand& and legs,' cduld proceed only from a haughty 
fiercenefs of difpofition.and an iahuiti^ pride^.tha|r 
took delight* in tmmortalifiog the fliame and forrow of 
fubjefted nation*'. 

The 
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The joy of ibe Grredcs kfder a vifionhr Vkferf *rfbt% 
tnodei):. They ereftefi trophtes indeed, feort 6f weod, 
a matter little diwrable, which would foon cofiftmte j flhd 
thofe it was prohibited to renetsr. Plttt»ch*& f eafoYi Ok 
this is admirable*. After time had dejftroyed -afftd dfeJf- 
terated the marks of diffenfion and enmity, that had di- 
vided the people, it would have been the excefs of cydi- 
oiis and barbsurous ahimofity, to have tho'ught of re-efta- 
blifliingthem, and to Rave perpetuated the remembrance 
of zmcient quarrels, which coiildnbt be biirredtoo foon 
in filence and oblivion. He adds, that the troj^hffes ^ 
ftone and brafs, jBiice fub0ituted to tTiofe of nxyad, f^- 
fleft no honour upon thofe who introduced the cofton¥. • 

*» I am pleafed with the gricff of Agefilairt's count*?- 
nance^ aftet a confidef^le vMtory, wherein a gr^iit 
number of hk enethie»i thit i«'t» fay, of OrcekSy W€#fe 
left upon th^ fi^ld, a»d to hear hrnr utter, li^ith figh^ afl4 
^oan^, t^i^fe woirds^ fo fu41 of moderation and hfuihaf- 
nity : ** Oh! i:inhappy Greece, to deprive tbyielf of fo 
Biaiiy brave citizens, and f q deftrdy thofe who bad beelfe 
fufficte^t to have countered all th^ Barbarians!" 

The fame fpirit of moderation and humanity ^r^ 
vaaled ip the {Jufbfis (howi of the. Greeks. Their fefi. 
tiyals had nothing mournful or affli£live in the^.^ 
Every ihidg in thofe feafts tended to delight, friewdikip, 
and harHlony : and in tha): eonfi^fted one of the grisM-eA 
adv^tages which refuked to Greece, from the fotela*. 
2)ti2>afei^n of thefe gs»nes* Thfc republics, feparaiied- hf 
diiftanoe of eountry, and diverfity of interefts, hairing 
the' opportunity oi meeting from time to time, in the 
tame place, a^d in. the fliidll of pejoioifig and f^ftivit^ 
allied. di^felves more ftriShr witbone another, ap^ 
pri&ed ^ach other ^gamft* the Ba^^D^arians stnd tbc^ tdm* 
moa .enemies of their libeny« an?d made up their diffi 
ference^ by the ratecfiationp of fon»e neutral Hate iH 
alliance with fhem* The- fame Idrrguaj^e, manners; 
fo€rifiees,.e>*e^eifes,»and w©rfiiipy«*U confpired touint^ 

* Piuf. in Lacon. Apophthegm, pc- 21 1. 
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the fevi^ral little Hates of Greece into one great and 
formidable nation ; and to preferve amongft them the 
fame difpofition* the fame principles^ the fame zeal for 
their liberty, and the fame paUion for the arts and 
fciences. ' 

Of the prizes of wit ^ and ihtjhows and rtptefcniations 

of the theatre. 

I have referved for the conclufion of this head an- 
other kind of competition, which does not at all depend 
upon the ftrength, aftivity, and addrefs of the body, 
and may be called with reafon the combat of the mind ; 
wherein the orators, hiftorians, and poets made trial of 
their capacities, and fubmitted their produ£lions to the 
cenfure and Judgment of the public. The emulation 
in this fort of dilute was mod lively and ardent, as the 
viSory in queftion might juftly be deemed to be infi- 
nitely Xupcrior to allthe others, becaufe it affefts the 
man more nearly, is founded in his perfonal and inter- 
nal qualities, and decides the merit of his Wit and capa- 
city ; which are advantages we are apt to afpire at with 
the utmoft vivacity and paffion, and of which we arc 
lead of all inclined to renounce the glory to Others. 

It was a great honour, and at the fame time a moft 
fenfible pleafure, for writers, who are generally fond of 
fame and applaufe, to have known how to reconcile the 
voices in their favour of fo numerous and feleft an af- 
fembly, as that of the Olympic games; in which were 
prefent all the fineilgeniuiFes of Greece, and all the beft 
judges of the excellency of a work. This theatre w^ 
equally open to hiftory, eloquence, and poetry. 

« Herodotus read his hiftory in the Olympic games 
to all Greece, affembled at them, and was heard with 
fuch applaufe, that the names of the nine Mufes were 
given to the nine books which compofe his work; and 
the people cried out wherever he paifed, " That is he, 
who has wrote our hiftory, and celebrated our glorious 
fucceifes againft the Barbarians fo excellently.'* 

« LhcUii. in Hexod. p. 6ts» 

All 
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. All who had bten prefent at the games, did afterwards 
make every part of Greece refound with the name and 
glory of this illuftrious hiftorian. 

Lucian, who writes the fa£l I have repeated, adds, 
that after the example of Herodotus, many of the fo- 
phifts and rhetoricians went to Oiympia, to read the 
harangues of their compofing; (indiqg that the fhorteft 
and mod certain method of acquiring a great reputa« 
tion in a little time. 

^ Plutarch obferves, that Lyfias the famous Athenian 
orator, contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a 
fpeechin the Olympic games, wherein he congratulate 
ed the Greeks upon their reconciliation with each other, 
and their having united to reduce the power of Diony- 
fius the Tyrant, as upon the greateft a£lion they had 
cverdojie, 

* Wef mav judge of the paffion of the poets to fignsdU 
ize themfelves in thefe lolemn games, from thai of 
Dionyfius himfelf. That prince, -who had the foolifh 
vanity to believe himfelf the moft excellent poet of his 
time, appointed readers, called in the Greek p»^ul^otf 
(Rhapjodijls) to read feveral pieces of his compofing 
at Oiympia. When they began to pronounce the verfei 
of the royal poet, the ftrong and harmonious voices of 
the readers occafioned a profound filence, and they were 
heard at firft with the greateft attention, which continu* 
ally decreafed as they went on, and turned at laft into 
downright horfe-laughs and hooting; fo miferable did 
the verles appear. * He comforted himfelf for this difi 
grace by a viftory he gained fome time after in the feall 
of Bacchus at Athens, in which hecaufed a tragedy of 
bis compofition to be reprefentcd,' 

The difputes of the poets in' the Olympic game* 
were nothing, in comparifon with the ardour and emu« 
lation exprelfed by them at Athens; which rs what re^ 
mains to be faid upon this fubje£l, and therefore I ihall 
conclude with it ; taking occafion t9 give my readers, 

* Plu;(. de vit. Orat. p. 836. « Diod. 1. xiv. p. 318. 

< ibid« i. XT. p. 384. 

at 
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ac tte feini t?me, a fhwt Vi^w of tte ftb^« Jn^ re^c- 
fematiorts of tJie theatre otf iheahfetents. Thoft, Wlid 
would be more fullyinfcYriled mrfiiifubj eft, 'Will find 
rt treated at isfiPge i'ti a ^^aTk latdy twade public by the 
reverend father Brtitnoi, ihe Jefuit ; a wotk ^hicH 
abt)i\nds With profound knotv^iedge and eniditioiiij and 
with refleftions entirely new, deduced from the nature 
of the poems of which it treats. 1 fhal! make coiifi- 
derable ufe of that piece, and often \rithollt citing it; 
wfech is nt)t uncommon \Vith me.- 

Ektraerdinary pajpdn efth^ Athenians for thiinterttnn^ 
mentsojthtjliigen Emulation of the poets in difjpuh 
in^ the prizes in thdft uprefentalionSk AJiiori idea 
s/ dramatic poetry. 

No people ever expreflcd fo much avdourand paflion^ 
Tor the entertahaments of the theatre ^lS the Greeks^ and 
irfpecialfy the AtheriianSi . The rcafpn of which is obi 
yious : no people ever denfonftrate J fuch extent of ge- 
iiius^ nor carried fo far the love of eloquence and poefy, 
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Theophraftus to be a ftranger, by a fingle word which 
he made ufe of in expre fling, himfeif. The common 
people got the tragedies of Euripides by heart. The ge- 
nius of every nation exprefles itlelf in tpe pec^ple's man. 
her of pafling their time, and in thei/ pleafures. The- 
great employment and delight of the^thenians were to 
amufe themfelyes with works of.^it, and to judge of 
tKe dramatic pieces^ that werjp^aQed by the public au^ 
thority .feverai times a year,^^fpecially at the feafts of 
Bacchus, whenth&tragic and comic poets difputed fof 
the prize. TKe former ufed to pre lent four of their 

fieees at a time j except Sophocles,, who did not think 
t to continue fo laborious an exercife, and confined 
himfeif t6 one performance^ When he difputed the prize^ 

^ Atircaams Th^ophraftuik,' kffSmiS^ dliof/ni Afertijimumy annptata unius 
S/t&aMnciHTbit hofpUcm dixit. Quint. 1» viii. c. t. 

^ The 



Tfac ftateappqinl^d judges, to determipp upob the 
merit of the tragip or coip^c pie^^es; h^fpre they were 
ceprefei}ted iu the feftiyals. Tljey wpre. ai^ed before 
thjem in ^he prefej\c.e 9I' the. people ; but updoubtedly 
y i^h no grija preparation* Thp judges gave th^r fuU 
fogPSi TO<i ttet perfqfip^ce, . vfhi^h had the ua^ft 
^pif:es, was declared viQoriojLis, receive4 the cxown ds 
ftich, wa W45 i:e5piv,ed i^ith all ppffiWe pQwp.at the 
exp^nce of ^hp jeg^blic. Thjs did m>U hawev^r, ex-i 
elude fuch pieces as were only iii th^ fecoud or third 
cls^fs* The befthgdtiqt always the pr^fer^ncq: for 
Vhat tijtnes were ej^teinpt fr.om p.aity, caprice, ignp- 
ranee, and prejudice ? k ^lian is .v:ery wgry. with, thp 
ju.dges, who, ia Qn,e of tkefe difp^te^ g^ve only the 
fecond place to Euripides* lie accufes them of jad^ 
ing either vfi^hcJut capi^cMy, gt of giving their voices 
for hire. It is eafy to copceive thp wgrjntb ^nd emu*? 
Ifitiop, which thefp difpHtes ^d public rewaf d^ excitt 
ed ompngft^h^ pp^ts, ^n4 bpw mi^c)i,they CQntfiJbDt(;d 
to the perfe£):ion, to which Greece ca^-ried dr^unatjc, 
gerforpifinc^s., 

X.he 4r%mi^i^ poem iptrpdpees the perfons themf 
fiplvfi^,. (peaking and. ^Sijig vippu- tl^^ ftage.: In tlip: 
epic, on the. co;ntrary,^ ftftly thQ iK)pt r^lat^s thp dif- 
ferent adventures of his chara£lers. . It is natural to 
be delighted with fine defcriptions of events, in which 
illullrious perfons and whole nations are interefted ; 
and 'hence the epic poem had its origin.' Bi\t we aire 
quite differently aflfefted with hearing thofe perfons 
theiafel ves, with being confidents of their b(1ou fisfcret 
{(ftptim^nts, and auditors and ipe£latprs of their re|b« 
lutions, enterprizes, and the happy or unhappy events, 
attending tbem.^ To re^d and fee an a6lion are quite 
4iffe|:e^t things. We are infinitely mor^ a\oved with; 
what is aft^d than with what we read. The fpeftator, 
^reeably deceived by an in^iitation fp nearly approach* 
ijig li|e,xiii{lakes th^ pi6lure for the original, an^ tliinks, 

f £liaii. 1. li. c. $• 

the 
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the objcft r6al. This gave birth to dramatic poetry, 
which includes tragedy arid comedjr. 

To thefe may be added the fatyric po^m, which 
derives its name from thefatyrs, rural gods, who were 
the chief charafters in it ; and not from the fatire^ a 
kind of abufive poetry, which has no refembtance to 
this, and is of a much later date. The fatyric poem was 
neither tragedy nor comedy, -but fomeching betweei> 
both, participating of the ch'arafter of each. The 
poets, who difpoted the prize, generally added one of 
thefe pieces to their tragedies, to allay the grave and 
iblemnity of the one, with the mirth and pleafantry of 
the other. There is but one example of this ancient 
poem come down to us, which is the Cyclops of £u- 
Fipides. 

I ihall confine myfelf upon this head to tragedy and 
comedy; which had b6th their origin amongft the 
Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their own 
growth, of which they could never have enough. 
Athens was remarkable {or an extraordinary appetite 
of this kind. Thefe two poems, which were a long 
time comprized under the general name of tragedy, 
received there by degrees fuch improvements, as at 
length raifed them to their laft perfedion* 

Tht erigin and progrtjs of tragedy. Pods who exceU 
' Ud in it at Athens \ Jtfchylus^ Sophocles^ and Eu* 
ripidcs. 

There liad been many tragic and comic poets 
before Thefpis ; but as they had altered nothing in 
the original rude form of this poem, Thefpis was the 
firft that made any improvement in it, he was generally 
efteemed its inventor. Before him, tragedy was no' 
more than a jumble of buffoon tales in the comic 
ftyle, intermixed with the finging of a chorus in praife 
of Bacchus; for it is to the feaftsof that god, cele- 
brated at the time of the vintage, that tragedy owes it 
birth. 

1 »Xa 
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' La tragedie^ informc et groJjUre en naijfani^ 
U^etoit qiCunJimpU chaur^ ou.chacun en dan/ant^ 
Et du dieu des raifins tntonnant Us louanges^ 
. S^^fforqoit d'attirer defer tiles vendanges. - 
La, le vin et lajoie eveillant les efprits^ 
Du plus habile chantre un* bouc etoii le pHx. 

. Formlefs and grofs did tragedy arife* 

A fimple choru$, rattier mad than wife ; 
. For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 
: Roar'd to the god of grapes a drunken fong. 
Wild mirth and wine fuftain'd the frantic note, 
And the beft finger had the prize^ a goat. 

Thefpis made feveral alterations in it, which Horace 
defcribes^ after Ariftotle, in his Art of Poetry. The ♦ 
firft was to carry his adors about in a cart, whereas 
before they ufed to fing in the llreets, wherever chance 
led them. Another was to have their faces fmeered over 
with wine-lees inftead of a£ling without difguife as at 
firil. He alfo introduced a chara£l:er among th« cho- 
rus, who, to give the a£lors time to reft themfelves 
and tp take breath, repeated the adventures of fome iU 
luftrious perfon; which recital, at length, gave place 
to the fubjeSs of tragedy. 

* Thtfpis/ut le premier ^ qui barbouille de He^ 
Promena par les bourgs cette htureufefolie^ 
. Et d*a3eurs mat ernes chargeant un tombereau, 
. Amufa les pajfans d^unjpeaacle nouveau* 

^ BoLxiAV Art. Poet. Cant, iiu 

* Ignotum tragic^ genus invenije canutnx 
Vicitv^t et pfauflris vexijfc pocmata ThefbtSy 
Qiut ccmertnt agertnH^ perunSifacibus 9ra. 

HoR.de Art.Foet« 

V^h«a Thefpii firft expos'd the tragic mufe, 
Kude were the affcors, and a cart the focne, 
Where fhaftly faces, fmear'd with lees of wine, 
Fri|htca the cHiidren, and amus'd the crowd. 

RoacoM. Art of Poet. 

* 3oLt£AV Art. Poet. Cant. iii. . 

• : Firft 
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Firft 'Thfifpis ffnear'd with le«s, and void of art, 

'JTlie grateful folly vented from acar^; 

And as his tawdry a&ors drove ahout, 

The fight wafi new, and cha^ m*d the gaping i*out« 

''Thefpis Jiv^d i^ the time of Solon. Th^t wife 
legidator, upon feeing his pieces performed, expreffed 
his diHike, hy itrit^i^g his flaffagainft the ground ; ap- 
prehending, iliat (hefe pQsti^t] fi^tigns, and idle flories, 
from mere t^J^c^trical reprc^i^QHtatiQas, would foon be- 
come matters pf importstace, and have too g^reat a fiiare 
in all public, and private affairs. 

It is not fo «afy to invent, a&to improve th^ inven- 
tions of others. The alterations Thefpis made in tra- 
gedy, gSLve FQom fqr s^fcbyliisto make new and more 
Qoniideral^^ of hi^ QW.n*. He. was born at Athens, in 
tjije firft ye^ur gf .^he fiftieth Olympiads He toot 
uj^o^ \\iin t]\e pjcoteifion of arms, at a time when the 
Atheni^ifis reckoned aijcnQA as many heroes as 4:itizexfs* 
He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Pla^ 
txa, wh^re h^ di4 bis duty. But his difpofition called 
him elfewl^eret aiid pMt him upon entering into another 
CQurfe* wh^e no lefs glory was to be acquired **•; and 
i^her^ he was foon wit]:iout any competitors. As a fu« 
perior genius, he took upon hifn toxeform, oj^ rath<er to 
create tragedy anew ; oiwhichhe has, in confequence, 
been always acknowledged the inventor and father. 
Father Briunoi, in, a dirfertation wliich al^ounds with 
wit an^d good fenfe, explains the manner in which i£.f- 
chylus con9^ived the true idea. t)f tragedy from Ho- 
mer's epic poems. That poet himfelf ufed to fay, that 
his works were only copies in relievo of Homer's 
draughts in the Iliad and Odyffey. 

Tragedy therefore took a new form under bim. He 
gave *Hiafl^s to hi&aftors, adorned them with robes and 

trains, 

^ A. M. 3440. Ant. T. C. 564. Flut. in Solon, p. 9^. 
, » A. M. 3464rAnt. J C. 540. "A-M.^^t^. AoUj.C«49oJ 
♦ ^qfl hun^ p^lfp^'^ fWitque reperhr honejlce 
A'fchyhis, et modkis indravit putpitq tignis^ ' 
£t iocuit magnumque h^ui^ niiifue c3kunk, Ho«. dc Art Poet. 

This 



tfains, aiUlfaiadediemw«arbulkiii0^ InAin^ erf a caitv 
he creAcd: a tlwoore of a moderate fiKtefiit« and en^ 
tird}r.c}a^cd their ftylc ; . whidi from b«itig snertf 
and ^nriclquey 9su fittt, became m^eftic «ad fe*- 
noas* 

* EJci^yle dam U €iaurjcits Us perfonaMiSf 
; D*unmm/fne ptm k^nnHc AoMm ia vi/agtse 
. Sur ksms d!unth$€tr,e mpmbbCi tmhmt^ 

From iEfcbj^liu th^ choros learot n^yf flpac^ % 
^ He vcil'd with decent in^s tha a£lor'ftl4€a9 
Taught hiim in buikinsfirft totrfadtbe ioffi^ 
Andiai&'d a theatre to pleaie the a(^. 

But that wai 6nlv the exleftial part or Body ^T.trat 
|edy. Its fouly wnich was the moft important an^ 
^ffencial addition of ^fchylu% confifted in the vivacity 
^iid fj^irit of the aCtibn, ^iflain^d by the dialogue of th^ 
Pfcrfoits of the drama introduced by him; in iheartliil 
woYkifig up of fWe greater paffion^, elpecially of tesrot 
and pity, that^ by alternately afflifting and agitating jhe 
foul with mournful or terrible obje£l6,produGe agrateful 
plbafure'and delight from that vfcry trouble and emo^ 
tion ; in the choice of a fubjcft great, nofefej affl^ing^ 
and contained within the jjue bounds of pme, place^ 
3nd a6lion : in fine,' itis^the coaduci and diipo^tion of 
Ae whole piece, which, by the orilclp and harmtoy of 
its parts, and the hSppy contieQion of ttriucidenis and 
intrigues, holds the* mind q£ the ipe£La|<>r^Jn fufpenfe 
^illi^a oafcaArojflfe, andthdA reft0Fes.i«liD'hi»^ran(iuil« 
%, and difn^i(t^«i.hi^ with fafififa^Uofu 

The chorus had been eftablifiied before ^fehylus^ 
as It compofed alone, or next tQ alon^, what was thei| 

This iEfuliylus (.with inaign«it>h)' aw; 
And buil^ i llagc, foahd obt a ^^tiiX. dr«f)j 
Brought yi'iflfs rip a caviller d%uiifb} ^ 
And taught mm how to fpeaki, attd how td iti. 

^'^ * • ILdiet)M;A'rt'6fPoeU 

•B*xx.«AVAruFi>cU *, 

■VeL.I. • r caUcd 
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caUvd Gragady. ' He did not therefore exclude It; but; 
on, the conurary, thought fit to -in corporate it^ to ling as 
choms between the atts. Thu& it fupplied the interval 
of xtVv^%% ^nd was a kind of perfon of the drama, em« 
ployed * either in^giving ufeful counfels and falutar/ 
inftru£lions, in efpoufing the party of innocence and 
virtue, in. being the * depofitory of fecrcts, and ihc 
avenger of violated * religion, or to fuftain all thofe 
chara^ers at the fame time, according to -Horac«« 
The coryphaeus, or principal perfcm of the chorus^ 
fpoke for the reft. 

In one of itfchylus's pieces, called flie Eumenldes, 
the poet reprefents Oreftes at the bottom of the ftage, 
furroimded by the furies, laid afleep by Apollo. Their 
figure muft havekecn extremely horrible, as it is related* 
that upon their, waking and appearing tumuJtuoofly 
on the theatrei where .they were to acl as a chorus^ 
fome women mifcai'ried with the furprife, andfeveral 
Children died of the fright. The chorus at that 
time confifted of fifty aftors. After this accident, it wa» 
reduced to fifteen by an.exprefs law, and at length to 
twelve, ■ J 

; i have obfervcd that one of the alterations made by 
.ifffchyliis in tragedy, was the malk worn by his a£lor& 

M'Ml^i portei (hiims^iKmqut virile, 
pcfendatt ntu quid mediof inieTcinat<aMui% 
fued non pTQpoJito MiducAt. d Aare'ai apUm 
' *^Sfe bonis fivtaffki,et€&iKiSetut'amkiSf 
t - 'M^r^fit, trtiMt ef itmfpcecane (in^n/es. 

JIU d^^Uudeti-nunfx hrais: illejabihram ; 
JiJlihaMi iegefyui cl'apertis otia p9rtis^ 
^ ific rtrai^immifii ^tofnte ^uttar et ertt, 
Ut rf^.mifcmt skaxtjiriun^fiperl^* -Ho^li • de Art. 7oet» 




r* \ Tbc chorus flkmid fapply whatfal^on wanti| ' 
^'- V^j Andlbatht g«i|ciWH*n4 nwniyrptrt; i 1 

\..y^3ncllcs>kr)]dij^gc^loye» rigid, hpncfty^ ; 
■* ' y And fti'i^ bbfervarice 6f impartial lawa, 

Sobriety, fecuricy, and. pcace^ . , 

Aad begs the gods to tiirn blind Fortune's wbfel^ 
To raife the wretched and puU down the proud; 
•But nothing mull be fupg between the a^ 
Hut. wiist ione way cghludea to- the p!ou ' ' 

Rot€OM« |A^ of Poetry trtnnat. 

■ . Thcfe 
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Thefe dramatic maiks liad no refemblajice to ours, 
which only cdverthe face, but were a kind of cafe for 
the whole head, and which, befides the features, repre. 
fentedthc beard, the hair,. the ears, and even the orna- 
Hients ufed by women in their head^refles^ Thefe 
Hiafks varied accordingto thef different pieces that were 
afled. They are treated at large in a diflertation of 
Mr. Bomdin's, inferted in the Memoirs of the Acade* 
my of Belles Liettres*. 

I could nevtr comprehend, as I haVe obferved elfe- 
whereP in fpeikitig<>t pronunciation, hoW mafics came 
to continue £0 lonr upon the iteffe of the ancients ; for 
certainly they could not be ufeo, withput confiderably 
flattening the fpiritof the aftion, lirhich is principally 
exprefled in the countenaiice, the feat and mirror of 
whatpaffedin the foul. Does it not often happen, 
thalthe blood, accordingto its beihg put in motion by 
diflferent paifions, fometimes covfers the face with a 
fadden and' moddl biulh, fometinl^s odtflaAies it ^ith . 
thehektsof rage and futy, fottyetiinfes retires, leaving 
it pale with fear, and at others, diffufes a calm anH 
imiable ferenityover it? All thefe aiFeftionsare ftrwig- 
ly imaged and diftinguiftied in -the litieamentsof u^ 
«ce. The maik deprives the f^afture^ df this energy of 
language^ and of that life amd^foal, ii^ which it is the 
iiithful interpreter of all the>f(^timents oftbe-heart* I 
do not wonder,: therefore^ at XJicero's'rferaark apontbe 
aftion of Rofciu^*. «* Our anceftors,** ftiys he, ** were 
better judgies >than we areJ ; They emild not wliolfy ap- 
prove even Rofcius himfelf, wnilft lie performed in a 
Bialk." .; '•"••-■ • ''"^^ 

jfifchylu* 'Was in tlile'fbifc poffeffK^ of the glcvry of 
the ftage, wUhal«ioft/tfv«>y voice ill hi$' favour, when 
a you^g rival maAe hi»app0aianGieto^Ai^ftite the palm 
with him; This w«S'iS(>f hotflest « H^ vra^ born- at' 
Colonos, a toNvn in Aitica, ih the fecond yeir of the 

•Vol. IVi f banner of teaching, &q. Vol. IV. 

* (^uo mtlius niififi ilHfincSy auUm, ma^nopeu laudahant 'out ptrpmattm, ue 
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fcventy-ifiFft Olyfupiad, His father vfst^ a4>]9cl&mth» 
or one who t^{)t poepleof ahatlFode to work fer'bim« 
{iis firit. eSw Va^ a miafter-jpiece. W^hen, ii{K>Qrthe 
QCcaiioHf^i Cytnon'sbaving found the bdife^of The^ 
ieus, and their heiiigbrottghtrtorAfthciis, adilpute be- 
tween^he tragic poet« Was a|!(peifited» Sopbocles entered, 
che lifts with ^fcjlylus, 'and barried'tb^-^t^rizte agBinfl 
bim. Th^ smcient vt&or,4a^e»tm ihen fwiththtiW2¥aih& 
be had acquired, believed them 2iU'k>ft 'bf idihjig oS the 
laft; afidwitbdrew itf difg|^ifiCO'Sicii)!ta'Jifli^Hiero» 
t^{H'QtG&onaH4 poteen pfiallljbel^ari^ 
At^ens.^ Hq^ diec^^^efvCdOn a&jeruA 4 'Vier y rjinmlar 
marvn^r, if w^•may^be)iev;e -Sutdfts. Ais ^eUay* wr^p 
in the&elds, ;\\ri^^s head baret fQtfv lOagleV: taking ius 
bald %aad- for-a^ftone^ let a^tovtotfe; 1411 ^upan it^ 'vdsich 
killed hini;. Oi nin^t/, oriat lisaft fetievntyi -imgedies, 
€on>'p0fed«b}{ tifio, -cfnly feY«»arie-'n9W; ^kUitt^ . 
. Nidf have thotfq of/^p}iQ€le»^(ap^(therisfary of 
tim& better rtha^b ' Qo^' hupdn^d i»ad Jievieotoea. in 
nttmb€t,,and iiccording'to.fome dnjB burtdr^dantd thirty, 
(le retlaned to extreme olid nge all the force: find vigour 
of his»geniu$» as appears fiom a cir^unnftiaice in his 
kiftofy.,:Hi& children* wlvorthy of fa ^n»i a^ather, 
ypoB^ pretenceithat he bad: loA bis fomfes,-: fuinmottcd 
i^it^ befprn^ih^j^igtii^ xniouAettOtgiHiWiifk^ccrec^ that 
^is eflat^qnight bf&^t^en'frctoi^himi^^Ddiput iutoilJbmi^ 
l^qLs. He tfiAit ino-olhoridc^ence* tba^ lib re«dj» traiir 
ge4y. he wa$ at th^ time eompofing, called GEdi pus at 
Colono^,. with whicb the jud^s; w«re to chanzieo^ that 
be carried his caufe unanin^ouily ; and his chibken* de« 
tefted by the whole aflembly, got nothing by their Ifuit, 
b^t tb0 (hi^Beand inhmyi <m fo ibigmm' an ingiRtt^ttde. 
He. wa^ twwty times crowaed^v^ftw** : S«wije fey he 
^Kpijred in-jfept^ing' biShAnti^Di^i lor-wiani vi^ powjer 
to r^cove? his bk'eatb, after a»Viol«nt endd^vaiwrtb pteo*- 
nounce a long period to the end/ Others* tba( h^ dusd 
of joy ujpon his. being declared vittor, contrary to his 
cxp^tlition. The figure of a hive was placjed uponliis 
toinb, to perpetuate the'namQ oCBe^t A^tiph hil bejea 
fi^fiO bte from the fwceCiefs of his verfcs : whence 

it 



m<ii$s4iilietiecl>^y^^ th€-f^rtW*of the Twn*ty.thlr4 
OlympkLil aft^r h^mng fi^lrvived ^ErtM'ipi(fes fix years; 
wfe>wa»i>nofrfool*a9himfelf. * 

' The latter was born in the.firft year of theftventy- 
ff A'OPy^spia^^,^ at Skktain, whither his father Menefar- 
chy^^ah^' has mother -CK^o hted*rellrrf wl^en Xerxei 
w««-^rt»|)ttrih^'f«h(''hisfffeAt ajepedMoiragaiijft Orcjcce: 

otHersv find the^e^lebrate* Attax^ras^ fbt bis maftcr.' 
But'tfie^^aRger incurred 'by- that greab maiii lAtho w^ 
iferyiM^r Beiiw-inade the vl6Hm of his phitefophicaf 
tenets,- irteliried him to-the ftudy of poetry. He.dH'^ 
«0^^«*fed ktWinfcW*a:geniu*^ft>rtne*ratna/.unfeo^i)td 
him at firft; .an4 employed it with ftic^ ftrcc'efs; thrf 
He enierfed tfte' lifts witH the greatcft mafters, of whom 
we have,beert fpeafcing. ♦*Hi^ works fufficiently de- 
lete hSs profound application to phiiofophy; They 
abeund^with excellent maxi?ns qf moraHty; and it is{ 
in that riew Socrates in his, tihie, and + Cicero long 
after him, fct fo higfcavaltte upon Euripides. ' 

Oneeannotfofficiehtiy aditoire the extretne delicacy,' 
^xprdfed by the Athenian attdfence on 'Certai^ occa^ 
fieiWj aridthfcii^lblicitude to-prefervc the reirerence du€j 
^rtiotaMty^ yirttie, decency , andjuftice. It isfurpfifing 
^Q obferve the- warmth with which they unanimoufly^ 
'epraved whatever feemed inconftftept with them, an^ 
^led the^poetto an account for it, notwithftajidiitghis- 
having the beff-fbanded* excttfc, in giving iftich fenti-^ 
»tos bnlytcijicftfons notorioufly vicibiw.and a£)^uated^ 
6y tSheAie>(t uplift paffions.. ^ 

Euripides Bad -put into the mouth of BeHerophqn a 
p6wip(^pattegyrietrpon riches, which concUidedwitK 
this thought* '' Aiohes ar« the fiAprem&good of human 

*IU 1. X, c. 1, , » 
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rac€,dnd with reairQ9;e|ccft^.the ail^ifartioii^ffCheigdd^ 
an4 n^ea*" The wJvolc theatre -crijsd pi^t affliipit^hf fe ex^ 
preffions, and.hf would have bepn^^niUxed dire£Uy, if 
ne bad not defired the ientence to be refpited till the 
conclufion of the piece, in which the advocate fow 
riches perifhed miferably. 

He was in danger of incurring no commoQ inconveni* 
ences from ansmfwerhe maj^ej^ I;{ippolitu&.d\ne his mp«« 
ther^ ujpon her r€;jprefentipg to J^im, that he bad eng^ed 
himfelt under an i^viplable oath to keep her fecret. ** My 
tongue, it is true, pronounced that oath," replied he» 
** but my heart gave no confent to it." This irivolons 
difiinflion appeared to the whole people, as an exprefs 
contempt of the region and fandity of an oath, that 
tended to banifh all fincerity and faith from fociety^^ 
and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tra^ed^ 
called the PhcenicianSyandwhicnCsefar had always in his 
mouth, is no lefs pernicious. *' If juilice may be violated 
at all, it is when a tlirone is in q^ueilion ; in other refpe3s» 
let it be duly revered." It is highly criminal in Eteocles, 
6r rather in Euripides, fays Cicero, to make an exceptioa 
in that -very point, wherein fuch violation isthehigheit 
crime that can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and 
fpeaks like a tyrant, who vindicates his unjuft condu£l 
by a falfe maxim ; and it is not Arange, that Cae.far, who 
was a tyrant by nature, and equally unjufl, Qiould apply 
thefentimentsofaprince, whom hefomuch^'efemblea* 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon the 
poet himfelf, and imputing to him as a crime, the hav* 
vig advanced fo pernicious a principle upon the ftage* 

• Lycurgus, tne orator, who lived in the. time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to reanimate the fpirit 
of the tragic poets, caufed three ibtues pf brafs to be 

. * Plut. in vit. X. orat. p. 841* 

* Tj^ autt9iJoc€r{CaJar) in orefemper Groscos.verfis Eit!ripides% de-.Phcoiiffs 
kaUiat, ^ds dtcam iu^r», incondite Jortajle, Jed tamen lUrtsfofii inteffigi. 

Nm^'Jimitmdum.^jut^rtgiumdi gratia mk^idta^i Msrths pieMnk 
€elas. 

. Capitaiis Eteocles y vcipotius Euripides, fui id warn ^dmHihmJUltratifimm 
ficrm exceperit^ OfHc, 1. iii. a. 82. 
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PREFACE.* 103 

»^ed in-iht nzme.oi the people to iEfchylus, Sopho«^ 
cles, and Euripides ; and having ordered their worlds tv 
be tranfcribed, he appointed them to be carefully pre-* 
ferved amongft the public archives, from whence they 
were taken from -time to time to be read; the playArs 
not being permitted to xeprefent them-^on the liage* 

Hie r^laer expe£l$,'iK> doubt,dFter what has been faid 
upon the three poets» who invented, improved,4md car* 
ried tragedy to its perfefiion, that I flumld obferve ujpon 
the peculiar ^^ccellencies of their ftyle and charatter« 
For that I muft refer to Fa^h^r Bnimoi» who will do it 
much better than it is in my power.- After having laid 
down, as an undoubted principle, thai the epic poem* 
that is to fay Homer, pointed out the way for the tragio 

EoetSy and having. demonilratedr by reileflions drawn 
rom human nature^-upon what principles, and by what 
degrees, this happy 'imitation was condu£led to its end; 
he gpes on to defcribe the three poets, upon whomht 
treats in the moil lively a^ad fliinmg colours. 

Tragedy took at fir|l from i£fchylus, its investor, a 
mach more lofty ftyle than the Iliad ; that is» the mag* 
ttum loqui mentioned by Horace. Perhaps i£fchylusy 
who was its author, was too ponipous, and carried the 
tragic ftyle too high. It is not Homer *s trumpet, bujb 
fomething more. His founding, fweUing, gigantic 
di£lion refembles rather the beating of drums and tht» 
Ihouts of battle, than the nobler harmony and lilver 
found of the trumpet. The elevation and grandeur ojE 
his genius would not s^dmit him to fpeak the language 
of other men, fo that his mufe feemea rather to walk \Xk 
ftilts, thanin the bulkins of his own invention. • 

Sophocles underflood much better the true excel^r 
lence of the.dramatic ftyle: he therefore copies Homef 
more clofely, and blends in his,,di£lion that honeyed 
fweetnefs, trom whence he was denominated the Bee^ 
with a gravity ths^ gives his tragedy the modeft air of a 
matron compelled to appear in public with dignity, as 
Horace exprefles it. 

The ftyle of Etirrpides, though noble, is lefs removed 
from-the fciinHiar ; and he feems to-have affeftcd. rather 
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the pad^eitc and She idUsgan^ Aaai tfas iMrvoas ^md\hi& 

Asiliameiliet (ayi Mr.Brutnoi inaiiotberpkK:e, afur* 
hovu]^. opened to bimfelf a path entirely new and hn- 
kncwrn totthe ancients, feems Uke an eagle t6vr€«ing ifi 
the trlouds, jfrom tke^iJuibliiitiiey'^ force, unbroken jpro*' 
|^efa,andiapidity of his flight ; and, as Racitie, m copy. 
Migxheisuictevoain ai maoM^er entirely hvs dw)i, mkacet^ 
.the ;fi«an, 4hat fonMtitnei^ (kxits upon the m^/jfo^ietime^ 
nfios, tlMBi Ibiis ag^ti with af^ excettence o4 moti en^ a^d 
a^gmce peeiblW necheffdf ; fo j£f4:^hyliM^ Sbphocles, 
and £«ripide«,' Ksaveea^h Df thetn a ptirtkukfiKyifr and 
vaethqd. The htk^ as the inventor aiid fsttheY* of tra- 
Ijedy^ is like a torrent rolUni^ im^etuoufly ov^ roeks,^ 
iorefty, and precwplees; the lecondirefeinblesa^canar^ 
which Hovm gen»Diy throitgb de)iqi6u^ gardens; and the 
third a river, that does. nG^t-Jotk)w its courfe in a con« 
twified Hn^i ^ut 4ove$ to twh and wind his^ fthvcr wave 
through floM>€?ry tneads atad rural Teener. 
' iAt. filnrmci gives this charaSer of the three pofets, 
to viihom the Athenian ftage was indebted for its per- 
feSion i» tragedy. tVEfchylus drew it otrt of its ori- 
nnai «habs and ee^ufios, and made it i^mear in Tomni 
Sagree^ ittiire ; but it ftiti retained the rude^nfinifted 
tir of things if* Ijheir beginning, which are generally 
4efeiftiye in peiht of att and method. Sophocles ana 
Euri|)i^e$ a^d^d ifrfnitety to the dignity of tragedy. 
The ftyte ^ «he firft, as has been obferved, ts tnot^ 
neble ^nd mj^eftic ; ^f i^ latter, more tender and pa* 
ihe^ie; eafchpe*feil ii^^heir way. In this dtVerfity of 
chara^er, it is difficirft to pefdJve which is moft ejcceJ- 
lent. 'The learned have alway«1>een divided npoft thia 
l^d ; as we are at thisday, in regard to the two pocttr df 

• I cannot tell ^v%ether tfcc iden ftf ♦• a cam*!, thttt ftbwt fctnH^ 
through delKiiMft gBv4nu»^ aUy (wapetly iai^y^ ttit ^aadcr erf 96* 
phiM;ie«, viiunh, U paMUiarly 4iAi»gttiibeiL ^y <i«bk««j< ffMft4«iir. mi4 
elevation. That of an in^ctuow and rapid ftreaniy who f'e Mt aves^ hfOOk 
t%c violence of tliclr motion^ are lond,. aitd to be tieatdiftr dfF, (HisXk 
to me a more fv it able image of that poet. 

h a« p. !• 
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iar aaiioh/whofe tfagecbes here« made our ftage iliuf. 
mous, ^and not inferior to that of Athens. 

I- have obfer/edj that the tender and pathetic diftin* 
guiihes the compofitions of Eurimdes, of which Alex- 
ander of Pherat, the moft cruel of tyrants, was a proof. 
That barbavous man, upon feeing the Troade«of Euri^ 
pides aBed, found himfelf fo noved wkh^ it that htf 
quitted the theatre before the conclufion of the phhr^ 
pr ofeffing, that be was afiiamed to be fees in tears IM 
the diftrefs of Hercniev and Andromache, who had 
tiever Ihown the leaft 'Compafton for his own citizens^ 
^f whom he had butchered fuch nombers. ' » 

When I ^>eafc of the tender and pathetic, I waouldt 
not beunderftood to mean apaffioiithat tofttM the heart 
into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is abnoft 
only received upon our ftage, thoug^b reje£led by the 
ancients, and condemned by the nations around-us of 
greatell reputation for their ^nius, and t^e of the fci* 
cnces arnd polite leamiAg. The two^^cat principles 
for moTing the paifiots amongft the ancients, were ter« 
ror and pity *. And, indeed, as we naturally detenpine 
every thing f^om its relatton to oirrfelves, tooisr partis 
cuter interefi ; when we feeperfonsof exalted rank or 
virtue finking.under great evils, the fear of the like mifi 
fortunes, with which we know that human life H Oi^M 
ides invefted, feiees upon ns, auid from a feef et impulftt 
of felf-love, we find onrfel ves fenfibly affefied with the 
diftiefies of others : beddeswhich, tm ftaring a *coin« 
mon nainre with the reft of our fpecies, makes os (en(ii 
Ue to whatever befals them. Upon a elofe and atten-^' 
ti^e enquiry into thqfe two palltons they will be foimdt 
flie moft ifx^poftaAt, aBive, extenfive, anjd geneml aflfec-^ 
fioA^of the fdut; inchiding aU orders of men, great aiut 
fifiiat], rich and poor, of wl^tever age orcoadttioft^ 
Heifkcc^ the ancients, accwfto96ed to cointilt nature, an^ 
%o take her for their guide in all thin^, conceived terroit 
and compaftim tp^ be 'the foul of tr%edy ; and for that'- 
tfeafen, thatthofeaffefliiofts ou^ht to prevail in it. Thk 
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%06 PREFACE-^ / 

paflion of. love was in noeftimation amoiigft them, suidf- 
nad feldom any fliare in their dramatic pieces ; though 
with us it is a received opinion, that they cannot be 
fupported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what 
manner this pailion, which has always been deemed a 
weaknefs and a blemiih in the greateil chara3ers, got 
Juch footing upon our ftage. Corneille, who was the 
firft who brought the French tragedy to any perfeftion* 
and whom all the reft have followed, found the whole 
nation enamoured to madnefs of romances, and little 
difp9fed to admire any thing not refembling them. 
From the deiire of pleafing his audience, who were at 
the fame time his judges, he endeavoured to move them 
in the manner they had been accuftomed to be affefted ; 
and by introducing love in his fcenes, to bring them th^ 
hearer to the predominant tafte of the age for romance. 
From the fipie fource arofe that multiplicity of inci* 
dents, epifodes, and adventures, with which our tragic 
pieces are crowded and obfcured; fo contrary to proba- 
bility, which will hot admit fuch a number of extraor- 
dinary and furprifing events in the fliort fpace of four- 
and-twenty-hours ;Xo contrary to the fimplicity of an- 
cient tragedy ; and fo adapted to conceal, in the aiTem- 
blage of fo many different objefls, the fterility of the 
genius of a poet, more intent upon the marvellous 
than upon the probable and natura},--^ 
. Both the Greeks and Romans have prj^erred the iam- 
bic to the heroic verfe in their tragedies; not only as at 
the iirii it has a kind of dignidy better adapted to the ftage, 
but whilft it approaches nearer to profe, retains fuffici- 
ently the air of poetry to pleafe the ear, and yet has too 
little of it to put the audience in mind of the poet, who 
ought not to appear at all in reprefentations, where other 
perfons are fuftpofed to fp^eak and a3. Monfieur Dacier' 
makes a very juft refleftion in this refpeft. •He fays,, 
tbat it is the misfortune of our tragedy to have almoft: 
no oth^r ve'rfe than, what it has in common with epic, 
poetry, elegy, paftdral, fatire, and .comedy ; whereas the 
karned languages have a great variety oi Vexfification. 

This 



> ' ^This inconvenience is highly obyious in GUI' ti'a. 

|{edy; which cannot avoid being Temoved by it from 

the natural and probable^as it obliges heroes, princes, 

kings, and queens, to exprefs themlelves in a pompous 

•;ftrain in their familiar converfation, which it would be 

ridiculous to attempt in real life* r The giving iittei''* 

-ance to the moft impetuous paflionsin an uniform ca- 

«dence, and1)y hemmichs amd rhimes, would undpubtr- 

-cdly be tedious and offenfive to the ear, if the charms 

of poetry, the elegance of expreflion, the fpirit of the 

fentimtots, and perhaps;^ more than all of them, the- 

refiftlefs force of cuftom> had not ' in ^a manner fubw 

j«£led our reafon, and iliuded our judgment*. - 

It was not chance, therefbne, which fuggefted to the 
Greeks the ufe of iambics in their^tragedy. Nature 
itfelf feems to have diflatedthat kind of verfe tothenu 
Inftrufled by^ the* fame unerring guide^ they made 
choice of a aiiferent verfification for the chorus, more 
capable of affe£ling, and of being iung; becaufe it was * 
xieceflary for the poetry to fhine out in <all its Iuftre» 
whilft the free converiation between the real a£lors was 
fufpended. - Hie chorus was an embellilhrnent. of the 
reprefentation,* and a relaxation of the audience, -aad 
therefore required more exalted poetry and numbers^ ^ 
to fuppprt at, when united with mufic and dancing., 

Ofiki antient, middle^ and new Comedy. • 

•• ' • • ■ '. ' 

Whilft tragedy arofe in this manner 'at Atbensv * 
comedy, the fecond fpecies of dramatic poetry,, and 
which, till then, had been much negleded, began to be 
•ukivated with more attention. - Nature was thecoma 
mon parentto both. • We are fenfibly affefled with the 
dangers, diftrefles, misfortunes, ana, in a word, with 
whatever relates to the lives a^id conduft of illuftrioos 
perfons ; and this gave birth to tragedy .^ And we are as 
furious to know the adventures, CMKiu6l, and de{e& of ^ 
duf equals ; which fupply us with occafions of laughingt • 
and being xnerry at the expenceof others^ Hence come* 



iy derives itUdyiAaifh is probeiiy to tm^^i {Ht^aite 
bfe. hi ddlga n to cxpodicr defers and Vi4d vpori tiift 
ftager and: bjr affixing ridicule tb fhcoi» to bmJss tkem 
conlcmptihle; anadi confedacantly to inflrufi: by dived- 
ng* Ridicule tbciefove {oi^ to eKlMrels the fame wotd 
li^ another^ Pkafantrjr) o««^l io.proYnl in coid^djr- 

Thig poem t/Mk at differaist timeii three diffeccot 
fnnB& at Athens^ as wall £idhi the ^miim of th&poeta, 
«a irom the in&sieiKae of ^ ^oikruaeat; whida dct^ 
fioned variofu altaationtm ]1« 

The ancient coniedy* fe called^ b^ Honce* aii4 
«hick he dates after tie time of .£fcbyl«is» relaineil 
fomeihin^ of its original rodenefs^ and the Kberty it hid 
keen u£ea to take of buSboning and revilii^ tlw ffiec- 
Gators from the cart of Tfae^iis^ Thdngk it was btcoilie 
acgvfar iaa. \x»> phtOy aisd' viottfafjr of a nrettt.thcBtae» iu hai 
not letnt u> he more referraL It repnefimted vcdl 
tnwfeftiQfliwtidhtfaciiicBBg»habitt, geftisfieai andlikenefii 
i»ntafiuv of whanfocvef ift thoBgjbt fit to fiKstfice t» 
dte^Uic divcsfiott. In a; ftatv whsre it wai held gpooii 

E( to unmaft: vhatever* catiie^ the air of ambttiom^ 
avitjr, or hsxvnvf^ eoifiedjr afiuonekl tb^priviiege 
angue^ veform« and adviie the people upon the 
liDofr itnpavtant occaQoo v and intere&s. Notlnii^g irat 
fpaj^oi i&a dcp of fiaaouck liberty, os father Ucasce. ao 
Athens was at that time. Generals, magiftrates, go- 
vernment^ tho very gods»/vrere abandoiued to the poet's 
fatyrical vein; and all as well received, providing the 
mamedy was dL^rarting and the Attic, fait net w^mhg* 
\ *In one of the^ecomedies».iiot'only theprieft<rf Juv 

Skec detenniiies to quit his fervicie^ becaufe dioro facri« 
ces are not* offered to .the god; but Merouty himfdf 
comesina ftarving coaditiim,to feek his tDctuneamonjift 
mxnkihd» and offers to fisrve-at a porter^ futtler» bailiff^ 
guide, dooor-keeper; in fliort, in any capacity,, rather 
than to return to heaven. In another^ the {iaiipse gods 
io «xtf erne want ai»l neceffity, JEiani the birds having 

* Smxe^ Vitus hiicomadlMrm^nanaftn 
Imdt, Hoa* ttl Art, P^d. 

•PUutttk ^TbcBirdst 
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iNilk ft c^ m tHe Hc^ ^Bhei^bf tHcfiff {M 
aSi miAmc. (msikA of inceafe atul ficcnfiitM -ptt^^rited 
£roteri tfitendiiig t^ heMren, dtpute three ambalTi^orft ki 
Uto BsktRoi Jijfiiier to coftclmde a trearty of aeebiiiiM- 
dation with the birds, upon fuch conditions ts ih^ fhitU 
^iflhrtti The cfainibcr aS audieitee^ whete th^ three 
nmificdigods are rfecerved^ isa kitchen tvtlUftdredwteti 
elEcellaiit game of dl {«ut^ Here Hetculesj ^e|^ljr 
fioitten with the fmdi of roaft meaift, which he ^n% 
kmif ta be more eac^fite mkd mamittti thiinf thai tX 
inoenfe^ b^ learre to moke his sbe^e^ aM to torn Hhb 
ffit^ and aftft the oDok vfdn occafion. The othe^ 
Iheccs of Ariflophanes abound with- ftrokes ill I) tooth 
iHtaieA anid fevere tip6n the piin^ipa) di^nitie^. 

lam not much furaiized at the ia6€t^s iufiihiyMr iht 
9^, a»d txetting the4 with the utm'^contempt JrefA 
wfaaift hs^faad not&ingto fear: hm I iciuiAOt help^Won^ 
daring, ■& hti having hrom]^ the moid il/loftr-iou^ mS 
powerfuIperfoaM ei Athens npenrtlie ftage^and that ht 
pre&]inaot& attack the governineiit itfetf without any 
nosiMr 6S re&eft or refen^. 

CleoiKr having recurned triumphaiit, eontraty te thi 
gcural oepeSatton^ ftom the expedition qg^inft Sphac^ 
teria, was looked upon by the peopfe as the greateft 
captad 6f that a^« Arimphanes, to fet that bad man 
iftatrue tight, whawas the foA of & curi^ier, and it 
curarier himfdf, and vhofe rife w&s owing f^lety to hh 
tdnerity and bnprudencer waa f<^ bold ar to mi^ehinh 
thefnbjeEk.of a comedrr, wkhont b^i^g awed by hft 
power and reptttation': nut he wa» obliged to phiy tht 
Jftn of Cleoiihiihfetfv and appeared for thefitft trrni 
upon the ftage in that charaSer ; not o#e of the comeu 
diansdioriHgto reprefent htm, or toexpofehimfelf to th^ 
tefemiiient of fo formidable an enemy. His face was 
ftncaved oyer with wiHe4«M; becaufe no workmaii 
(Sduld be found, thai would Tentnre to make a mafk re^ 
fai^lmg Cleon, as wa^iuf ual when perfbiis wereb'rought 
lipoid the- ftage« In this- piece he lepio&ehes' hhii with 

y TftlrKaightii 
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cmHtzzling tKe public treafures, with* a violent paffiott* 
for bribes andprefents, with craft in feducing the peo* 
)ile»^ and denies him the glory of the a£lion at Sphac- 
.t^ria, which he attributes chiefly to the ihare his col-' 
league had in it. 

^ In the AcharnianSy he ac^ufes- Lamachus of having 
been made general, rather by bribery. than merit. He 
imputes to him his youth, inexperience, and idlenefs;' 
at the fame time that he, and many others, convert to 
their own ufe the rewards due only to valour and real 
iervices. He reproaches the republic with their pre- 
ference of the younger citizens to the elder in the go- 
.vemment of the ftate^and the command of armies. He 
tells .them plainly, that when the peace fhall be coiw 
eluded, neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many 
Dther fuch knaves, all mentioned by-name, fhall have 
jany fliare in the puhiic affairs ; they being always 
ready to accufe their fellow^citizens of crimes, and te 
enrich themfelves by fuch informations. 

In his comedy called the Wafps, imitated by Racine 
in his Plaideurs, he expofes the mad paflion of the peo^ 
pte foF profecutions and trials at law, and the enormous 
mjuftice frequently committed in paffing fentence and 
giving judgment. 

The poet*, concerned to fee the republic obftinately 
bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, endea- 
yours to excite in the people a final difguft for fo 
ruinous a war, and t0 inipire them with the defire of a 
];eace, as much the* intereft of the viQors ^s the van* 
quilhed, after a war of feveral years duj-atioir, equally 
pernicious to each party^ and capable of invplving^aU 
Greece in ruin. 

, None of Ariftophanes's pieces explains better hin 
boldnefs, in fpeaking upon the moil delicate affairs of 
the ftate in the crowded theatrerthan his cortiedy^alled 
Lyfiflrata. One of the principal magiilrates of Athens 
had a wife of that name, who is fuppofed to have taJc^ 
it into her bead to compel Greece to conclude a peace* 

,• The Peace. - 

She 
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She relatci how, during the war, the wiomen enquiring' 
©f their hufbands the refult of their counfels, and whe- 
ther thev had not refolvcd to make peace with Sparta, 
receivea no anfwers b^t imperious looks, and order* 
to middle with their own affairs : That, however, they 
perceived plainly to what a low condition the govern- 
ment was declined: That they took the Kberty to re- 
monftrate mildly to their hufbands upon the ralhnefs of 
their counfels ; but that their humble reprefentaiions 
had no othet efFcft than to offend and enrage them : 
That, in fine, being comfirmed by the general opinion 
of all Attica, that there were no longer any men in the 
ftate, nor heads for the adminiftration of affairs, their 
patience being quite exhaufied, the women had thought 
It proper and advifable to take the government upon 
themfelvcs, and prcferve Greece, whether it would or 
no, from the folly and madnefs of its refolves. •• For 
her part, Ihe declares, that fhe has taken pofTeffion of v. 
the city and treafury, in order," fays fhe, " to prevent 
Pifander and bis confederates, the four hundred admi* 
niflrators, from exciting troubles according to their 
cuftom, and from robbing the public as ufuai. (Was 
ever any thing fo bold? — She goes on with proving, 
that the women only are capabl eof retrieving affairs, 
by this burlefque argument ; that admitting things to be 
infuch a ilate of perplexity and confufion, the lex, ac- 
cuftomed to untangling tneir threads, were the only 
perfons to fet them right again, as being beft qualified 
vith the neceflary addrefs, temper, and moaeration*: 
The Athenian politics are thus made inferior to the 
abilities of the woqj^n, which are only reprefented in " 
a ridiculous light, to turn the derifion upon their huf- 
' hands in the admini fixation of the governmemt. ; ; 

Thefe extra£ls from Ariftophanep, taken almofl word 
folrword from father Brumoi, feemed to me very proper 
foraright underftandingat once of that poet's charafter, 
andthe genius of the ancient coniedy, which was, as we 
fee, a true fatire of the mofl poignant and fevere kind,' 
Aat had affumed to itfelf an independency from refpefl' 



to pdrhrv^ tnd to whipli nocluiig wafi ftBurii, ft is. ifSl 
wonder that Cicero coiidemns fo licentious smd evcef* 
five a Hbeny* ^ It might, fa)rs he, have bden totetaUet^' 
had it only attacked had cttizena^ and fedkious oT^ixxrs^ 
who endeavoured to raife commotions in. dim ftaie, 
fu^cfa as Cleoo, Clepfaon, and Hyperboltus j biitwheiia 
Perkles, who for inany ytfars had governed the com- 
moriwealth both in war aiAtd j^eact with equal wifdom 
and authority (he mif^ have ^ded, and a Socrates^ 
declared by ApoUo< ^ wifeft of mankind) is brought 
lipon the fta^ to be br^|phed at by tfacf public^ k i$ as if 
our Plautos, or Naevius* had iaUen upon the Scipioes, 
or Csecilius reviled Marcus Ca^ in his writzags. 

That liberty is ftiH more ofieafive to us» who are bom 
io^ and live under a ntonarehical gbvenmient, whicdi is 
far from beixt^ . favourable io licence. Brut widiotn in- 
tendrngto ju&iiy the conduflof Ariitophanes^whichyto 
judgeffTOperly of it, is iise^cufable, I think it would be 
n^cefiiury to lay afide tbepifejudice^ of nature, nations^ 
and times, and to imz^ne ^e live in tbofe remote s^es 
in a ftate purely democxatical. We muft uot fancy 
AriSdphai^estohavebeen afperfonof little confeqnenoe 
in his reptdrlic^ as the comic writers gQTCrall7~art in 
our days. ^ The king of Pcarfia had a very difierent iiiea 
ot him, ^It is a known flpary, that in an andie^i:e of 
the Qreek ambafiadors, his firft enquiry was after a cer- 
tain comic poet (nseaning Ariftophanes) that put all 
Greece in motioei, and ganre fnch e&6hial counfdt 
againft him. Ariflophames did that upon the.ftagCy 
which Denofihaaes didafterorairds in the pubhit atflem* 
Mie&r Thcpost'&reproadhes wei;e no lefs Animated than 
fthe osat^'s. His ctanedies faoke a langtiagc that be« 
came the coudb of the repnolic. It was addrefEsd ta 

* Ariftopli. in Acharn. 

ikprelms, in remp^Jedmofos, Ckcnat, C&offUmteM^ HypcrDobmi lafii p^tuonar 
^^Std Ptfktem, cwiujam/mp dvUsH oaxtmA mtBmuu plmiwrn Mjm^dimiU 

tm nqficr vpluiMi oH Nmim I^» ft C9. Scipim^wUOtiiUiu M^ C§tffnifaaip^ 
4Sccrt» ZiU Tragm* Cici etc Kep, lib. iv. 

the 



tJie hrnQpeoflct upoa ^heJ'ame'decifiQnsttf the ftobei 
the fame metts to fuccefs,: and the feme obQacles tb 
their meafures. In Athens the^whole peapie were {he 
fovereigo, and each of them had an equal ihxre in iho 
fupreme authority. Upon thiij they were canttiniialty 
imen^ were fond of diOcourling thcbfrivie^, ahd of heir* 
i(^ ibe fenttments of others. The paMtc a&irs were 
tbe'htifiiiQfs <tf ew^ry indavidiiai^ ia Which tUey :w«ne 
d«fi«QiiPt»f being faliy infonned>thalt thsy ought know 
h(>wi(««0ndttiQtiiemfidftin<en- every oQcsfi 
f^c^t wllich frequently'ofiiB^ed^iLni to drftin^fli \xfoA 
thetl own, as weUas upas tfae cfeAitiy of theirialltds, or 
eiieauiea* Hence rofe the liheity token hy the comie 
^oet3ibf intmodac^gthe affairs of theifcite into theirper^ 
lormances. The people yere (o far from beiog of;^ 
fended at it, or at the manner in which thtife writers 
trc$9ted kh^ principal perfons of the ilate, that they ^con- 
ceived their liberty in fomc meaforeto confiil m iu { 
Three * peirfons particularly e:&CGlLed in the ancteht 
comedy ; KupoUs, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes* The 
Ulkit the anlyone of them»iivhofe pieces have come em 
tire^wa to ils,and out of the great number of thofci 
eleven aj?e all that remain. Hc^flooriflied in^an age whed 
Qteeoe abounded with great men, and was contemporaii^ 
fr^khSooratesandEuripideM^homhefurvived^ Dur^ 
in^itfae Peloponnefian vrar, be made tiie fr^aiefl figoiet^ 
kisaa.a writer th amufe the peopte with hi| Commio^ 

« 

• Jft^ AfH, qMn^ Mmotdh fr^ mrtrum ej^x ' 

Quod machusjoretf ant SUarmy ani aU$fm 

I'amofiu* mmia^uhiit^itaieuota^dne, tioft^ Sat. iV.-t'i* 

With Ariflo^Kapcs* &tiric ragCji 

Asd oUxtfra that Slt4keA«.M foi^m yi^k,% - ; 

Konc, wortky to be ftiowQ. efcajp'd the fecoe^ .... 

fl» |>oWic kAave> ortWref <}f Idfrtr't^ietti . 

., The IttkhMliU'^tT urn <ki»MkiMtll tt^ f^ ;:..<,• ^ 

The fccret njurth'rcr tremblin£ I wk'd the ni^ht % . . : -, 

All boldly branded with the poetU mark. 

than 
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clian as a cenforoF the government, refained*t6 refoTtm 
the ftate, and to be almoft the arbiter of his country. 
: He i^ admired for an elegance, poignancy; and happi*^ 
nefsof exprcfEon, or, in a word, that Attiaiatt and fpirit,. 
to which the Roman language could never attain, and 
for * which Ariftophanes i»more remarkable tfeianatty*^ 
other of the Greek authors.- His particular excellence 
wa» raillery^ None ever touched the ridicule in cha« 
xaAers witft fuch fuccefs, or knew better Ij^ow to con« 
Teyirin all its full force toothers*- But it were necef* 
fary to have lived in his times for a right tafte of his 
vrorks. The fubde fait and fpirit of the ancient raillery^ 
according to Mn JSrumoi, is evaporated through length 
4>f time, and what remains of it is become flat and infipid 
to us; though the fharpeft part will retain. its^vigouF 
throughout all ^ges. 

- Two confiderable de{e£h are juflly imputed ta thit 
poet,*wbich very much obfcure^inot entirely eflface Mr i 
glory. Thefftare, low bu£Poonery, and grofs obfcenity ; 
which obje£Hons have beenoppofe;dtonopurp6fefrom 
the charaAer of his audience; the bulk of which gene«- 
rally confifted of the poor, the ignorant, and dregs of 
the people,,whom however it was as neceffary topleafe* 
as the learned and the rich.^ The depravity of the inft^ 
nor people's tafte, which onee baniihed Cratinus and 
liis company^ becaufehis fcenes were notgrofsly comic 
enough for them, is^ no excufe-for Ariftophanes, at 
Menander could find out the art of changing that gro« 
veling tafte, by introducing a fpecies of comedy,'not 
altogether fo modeft as Plutarch feems to infinuate, yet 
much, chafter than any before his time. 

The grofs obfcenities, with which all AriftopKanes's 
comedies abound, haveno excufe; they only denotean 
cxceflive libertinilm in the fpe£lators>and depravity in ^ 
the poet. The utmoft fait that could have been heftow- • 
ed upon theni, which however is not the cafe, would 
not have atoned for laughing himfelf, or for making 

othcrsr. 
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Others lan^, k tbe^kpenceof decertcy and ^ood man- 
ners *.^ And in tfai& cafe it may well be faid, that it 
were better to have no wit at all, than to make fo ill an 
ufe of it+. Mr, Brumoi is very much to be commend, 
ed for his having taken care,, m giving a general idea 
of Ariftoidianes's writings, to throw a veil over thofe 
parts of tiiemr that might have given oSence tamodef- 
ty. Though fuch behaviour be the indtfpenfable rule 
of rei^xm, it is not always obferved by thofe who 
pique themfelves moft on their erudifiion, and fomc- 
times prefer the title of Scholarto that of Chriftian^^ 
t The ancient coinedy fubfifted till Lyfander's time* 
who, upon having made himfelf mafter of Athens^ 
jchanged the form of the government, and put it into the 
hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The fatirical 
liberty of the theatre was oircnfive to them, and there- 
fore they, thought fit to put a ftop to it. The reafoivof 
this alteration is evident, and makes good therefiei£Hon 
made before; upon the privilege of the poets, to criticife 
with impunity upon the perfons at the head of the Hate* 
The whole. authority ot- Athens was then invefted in 
tyrants. The democracy was aboliflied. The people 
bad ho longer kny fhare in the:g6vernment» They were 
no more the prince; their fovereignty had expired. The 
right of giving their opinions and fuffrages uponaiFalrs 
offt^te was at an end ; nor dared they either in their own 
perfons or by the poets, prefume to cenfure the fenti* 
ments and condu& of their mailers. The calling per*-^ 
fons by their names upon the ftage was prohibited : but 
the poetical fpirit foon found the fecret to elude the in« 
tention of. the law» and to make itfelf amends for the re^ 
ftraint it fufiered in the necefilty of ufing f eigndl xiamet. 
It theaappliedto the difcovery of the ri^ucwe ii» known 
€haraS:ers, which it copied to the Ufe, and from thence 
acquired the double advantage of gratifying the vanity 
of the poets, andthe malice of the audience, in a more 

• Nimium rijfus fre^ eft^Ji prd^taJ^s tu^cn^^ C9ttfkt: .Qu ^^ ; L« lili» 
fi. c. lit. < ' - •'.."•* 

^ ^ Nin pejus iuftcriig Urdi iiy;cm^ ^lum malui 0; i n ti x*. lib. t . <. 5» 
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ting the fy€(i9ltii Mfon^cfftiigAeis aaie^Ag, BiiAihn 

of affixing tb6 right name te the char^tiE^s^rqphrfifecitsiib 
Such was the comec^, ^nce cdHleAih^ AUdtikCoTXt^fy^ 
of Which there are fome inftalsces m Ariftdpbikitik ' » 
. It continued till the imae of Afeieattdflr tb& GusaAi; 
Mfh^, hAVitig ei^reljr ajfuored himftlf oP tfte? emjUre .of 
*C)^ed b^ tht Atick of the Thebansi ocqalM^BMitbo 
jniitili^li'cl?iecfc'iiptm thdliconfte of dici poelfil,] whifilf 
itxQrdEUed' dally. Fromhhekctxiht NvAa ComBsfyitsMoh 
its birth, which 'Was only ah imitidion of prr«ate.tlfle, 
and bri^u^ht nothing upost the&a^ witfefeijpiiiGim^Hksii 
add fupppfitiojursaaventtrres^ ^ 

.yCkadtrnpeini avfc art dans ce noutfeati mirair 
Sy xni az/et plaifir\ ou trat n^xs^pas vidr. 
JL'd^idr^ </rj premier J rii du tabhaufidiie 
Htl'n iverejimvtnt trace Jurjbn^edtk ; 
M mUthfdts unfat^Jinemcnt eXprimi^ 
Mctormut U portrait fur lui»memefornsf» 

.it 

In this* new glafi?, whilft each hiihfelf fuTV^ -dv 
Me fat with pleafure, tho' himfelf was play d ; 
The mifer grinh'd whilft avarice was draAArn, 
. Nor thjought the faithful Iik<cneij was his own^; 
His oVro d4^ar fel£ no imac'd foot eomld find*. 
But f£(w a thoufand iottherio^s defigh'cL 

, This rhat properly he called fast namcdyy and i*.thaiir 
of yi^xmkoitv^ Of ohie Mmdrcd and' eighty, or xadiittf 
eiglKiyi KcoMing Id i&mdasv eanqbxfcd by nihl, ail di 
wmohnrerdnoei «i firid^o h8vetfanflitcd,,tiBtf;e tmt&sii 
only ^^Vrw IV^i^QaiBs. Tho faieddiaof the otni^ns^ wajp 
Irejiulg^ {fointhefi^treliefiicre oJF their o&fy. Quintj^t)* 
•Win fp^^ng bf MdiiaxKhx^isoiotaEraidtQiian^, ifak 
with the beauty of his works, and the heisht of hi^ re- 
^alidfti ^ oftfe^f^^, 6t vmk^WtmtAi tlTc tko^ 

. , of 
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^f all tfce*»wri«€ars jn ^he feme way. He obferyes in 
another pliflagey that his own times Were not fo * juft 
t^ his merit as they'oUght to hstvebeen, which has been 
llieJfete of -many others ; but that he was fufficiently 
made amends hy the favourable opinion of pofterity.' 
And indeed Philemon, a comic poet of the lame age, 
though priot to him, was preferred before him. 

. Tkf ThtatTAof th^ Antiifm dafiribid. - v 

• I*have already obferved, that-fifchyitis was the firffc 
founder^ of a fixed and durable theatre a<!k>rncd with 
fuitable decorations. It was at firft, as well as the am- 
phkheatres, compofed of wooden planks : but thofe 
bnenkiftg down, by haviM tod grest a weight upon 
thtsxAy the- Athenians, exeeiSvely enamoured of drama^ 
rk r^prefeiitat ion's, were rnduced by that accident to 
^refttthofe fupeA ftruflupwi, which were imitated af- 
terwards with fo mtich-fplendof by the Raman magni- 
fit^ence. What I fcall fey of them, has almoft'as much: 
i^ktien'to the Roman, as the A-thenian theatres ; and; 
i« exferafied' entire!)* f*om Mr. Boindin's leaped dif- 
fertatipn dpon the theatre of the ancients ^, who has* 
treated the fubje£l in all its- extent. 

• The theatre of the ancients was divided" into three 
pnncipal paits • each o^\vftteh had its-pecitliar appella- 
tion. - The diyiiiofi ffcr^^Aea^ers was^-c^letf in* gerte,-* 
fat the feetie, of ftage ; 'AAifforthii^f^eQatorsw^ par- 
ticularly termed the ^^tre, Whidh hmft have been of 
▼ail extent*, as at Athens it was capable of containing! 
above thirty thoufand perfons ; and the orcheftra^ 
which amongft the Greeks was the place affigncid for 
the panftomimes an^ dancers,* though^ at Rome it wa^ 
approj^riAted to the fexi^tOrsarMlvditai Virgin's. 

•' The Ihoatttis was of a f«midf^ular form on otie fide-, 
and fquare ou'the ofh«r. ' The fpate eont^in^d within 

* « Memoirs- of the Acad, of Infcripe^ ^c. VqL I* p.« 1316, Ac» 
'Str.ab, 1. is. p. 393. Hcrftd- l.vUi, c, ^5* 

the 
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the f^micircle, Avas allpted to the fpe^^iGors,- a(nd haid. 
feats placed one above smother to theitop of the.build- 
ing. The fquare part, in the front of it, was the adotm 
divifion ; and in the interval) hietween both* wasttbe* 
orcheftra. .'-.-;■ ' : 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raifed 
one upon another, which formed the body of the edi* 
fice, and at the fame time three different ftories for the 
feats. From the higheft of thofe porticoes th^ women 
liiwthereprefentation, covered from tha Av^aith^r* IHie 
reft of the theatre was uncovered, and all thc^bufinefr 
of the ftage was performed in-the open air* 

Each of thefe ftories cppfifted of nine rows of f<at$« 
Including the landing-placci which divided theni from 
each other, and ferved as a paflage from fide to fide* 
But as this landing-place and pafiagc took up |he fpace* 
of two benches, there were only fevcn to fit upon,cand 
confequently in each ftory there were feven rows oft 
feats. They were from nfteen to eighteeti. inph^es in 
height, and twice as much in breadth; fo thai; the 
fpeaator had room to fit with their legs extended, and- 
without, being incommoded by thofe of the people 
above them, no foot-boaurds being provided for them,. 

Each of thefe ftories of benches were-divided in t^ro 
different planners ; in their height by ,t^^ landing* 
]place$, called by the Rom»x» .Pradn^ients^ and in. 
their circumlerences by feveral ftair«cafes, peculiar to. 
each ftory^ which interfering them in right lines, 
tending towards the centre oi the theatre, gave the 
form of wedges to the quantity of feats between them, 
£r9m whence they were called Cun^i* i ^ ^ • / 

. . Behind thefe ftories pf feats were covered galleries^ 
tlirough which the peofjJe throoged intp the thc^tr^ hv 
great Iquare openings, contrived for that purpofe ia^ the 
walls next the feats. Tliofe. openings were c%Ue4 
VomUoria\ from the multitude.of tjie people crowding 
through them into their places. 

As the a£lors could not be heard to the extremity of 
tfie theatre, the Greeks contrived A means to fupply. 

g that 



tKat defcQ, and to augment the force of the voice, and 
xmdbe it more diftin£l and articulate. For that purpofe 
they invented a kind of large vefleis of xopper, whicb 
were difpofed under the feats of the theatre* in fuch a 
manner, as made all founds ftrike Upon the ear with 
more force and diIlin£lion. 

The orcheftra being fitiiated, as I have obferved, be^ 
tveen the two other parts of the theatre* of which onei 
was circular,. and the other fquare, it^participated of 
the form of each, and otcupied the fpace between: 
both. It wfis divided into three part&. 

The firlt and moil coniiderable was moce particularly 
called the' orcheftra, from a Greek word 'that fignifieft 
to dance. It wascappropriated to the pantomimes and 
dan(;ers« and to all iuch fubaltern a£lors^ as played be< 
tween the a&s, and at the end of the reprefentations. \ 

The fecond was named J^v/m\>t, from its being fquare^ 
in the. form of an altar. Here the chorus was genc«t 
rally .placed. 

And in thejthird the Greeks generally beftowed their, 
{ymphony, or band of mufic. They called it rvoDe«»iM». 
from its qeing iituate at the principal part of the bot«. 
torn of the theatre, which they ftyled the fcenes. 

I fliall defcrib©4icre this third part of the theatre^, 
called the fcenes ; which was alfo fubdivided into three 
different parts. 

The firft and moft conrLderable)Wa€ properly called 
the fcenes, and gave name to this whole divifion. It 
occupied the whole front of the building from fide to 
fide, and was the place allotted for the decorations.. 
This front had two fmall wi^gs at its extremity, from: 
which hung a large curtain, that, wa^ let down to open 
the.fcene, and drawn up between the a&s, when any 
thing in the repreiipntation'made it neceffary. 

The fecond, called by the Greeks indifferently 
v/offxwot, and Aoji/M, and by the Romans Prpfunium, 
and Pulpiium^ was a large open fpace in front of the 
icene» in which the aSors performed their parts* and 

i 'OfX«r^<tt. 
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which, by ti^ h<el]^^ the d^eeomttons, reprefent^d ei- 
dicr the ptibiic plaee^'fm-ttm, ^tothmoh ftre^, or 
Ae country ; bm th« p?aec fo reptiefcnt^ vras athyays 
in thtt crt)«ei> aiF. ^ ) 

^ '!Fhtt ttiHxI'dii£ipi(k)ii^wa(r a part fefe^yed' btbfnd the 
fcenes; and called by the Gtcefcs tspcfo^arftwioy* Here the 
Afix>r» dtelEcd th€firfeh*es„ and "the deeoratbns were 
kidt«d up. . 1ft lll« ftme place, were- ^Ifo keprt the 
ihadriiiQs, of \^hi<5h the aneients 'h.a:d alj^mbnce in 
tkm fihtiatMest ' " «' ' * 

As only the pdrtl^es art* the -htiHdtn^ of the fttjie 
weooffootedt itwas necerftttT'to dravrfiil$,feftcne5 i^th 
«Ofdsti»iiiafls,^ver the feftx)f the theatre, ^or fcreen the 
audbenoe frem the heat ef the fan. But a^.thrs' contri,. 
vatice didb not prevenft theheat, ocCafi^iitcd hf the per- 
fpifwiwlandhreathof fo nttttierou^r stit dfemhiy, the an- 
cientA tQiolt care t6^ allay it hy a: kmd of rain ; conveying 
tbt-wsitfsr fof that tifeabore the porttcocs, wjitch fafllliig 
again in form of dew through an infiijity of rmafl'p6.reff 
conceated in theftatues, with whichtbe theatre a^ 
bounded, did not only'dTfTtife a grateful Codtncfirall 
»K>ttnd, btttthemoA fragrant exhalations a^g with it^ 
for thi* dew was^alVtf^s jpcrfvttned- WheneYCT.the re- 
pwfeiitations.Were interrupted byjRbrms, the fpeft^tOrs 
MJlifedMltO'thepcKtiet:w;s behind the feats bf the theatre. 

The paffion of the Athenians for reprefeptafidns'of 
tfa» kind iff not eonccivaWe. Their eye*; their ears^ 
their imaginatloH, their underffamfing, all fh.ared in the 
faiirf^ion. f^hmg gave them fo- lenffbie a^pleafure 
in^ dramatic performances, either tragic ortomie, {is* the. 
flrokea which wefe aimed at the affairs' of the p\ibBc ; 
wh€(ther pure chance octafioned the application, bv the 
addrofs of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the 
moft remote fubjefts with the tranfaftions of rhe*^p,U- 
Wic. They entered by that means into the inftereft of 
the 'people, took occafion to footh^^thcir^fficftTs; au- 
thmmt their pretenfions, juftify, and fometimeii cdnw 
detnini their eonduft, entertain therAv^tth a^^ieeabhr 
hopes, inftruft them in their dttty in certain nite con- 

1 . jeftures; 



jcflures ; in effefl; of which tliey often not only acquir- 
ed the applaufes of the fpe£lator$, but credit and.infiu^ 
ence in the public affairs and counfels : hence the 
theatre became fo grateful, and fo much the concern 
of the people. It was in this manner according, to foine 
authors, that Euripides artfully reconciled his tragedy 
of * Pal^imedes with the fentence paiTed againft So* 
crates, and explained, by an illuftrious exan^le of anti<« 
quity , the innocence pf a philofopher, oppreued by a vile 
malignity fupported againft him by power and fa£lion. 
Accident was often the occafion of fudden and un« 
forfeen applications* which from their appofitenefs 
were very agreeable to the people. Upon this verfe 
of ^fchylus in praife of Amphiaraus. 

Tis his deCre 



Not to appear, but be the great and good, 

the whole audience rofe up, and unanimoufly applied 
it to Arillides ^ The fame thing happened to rhilo« 
poemen at the Nemaean games. At me inftant he en* 
tered the theatre, thefe verfes were finging upon thf 
ftage: 



•He comes, to whom w« owe 



Our liberty, the noblcft good below. 

All the Greeks caft their eyes upon Philopoemen*, and 
with clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, ex« 
preffed their veneration for the hero. 

^ In the fame manner at Rome, during the banifh- 
meht of Cicero, when fome verfes of t Accius, which 
r-eproached the Greeks with their ingratitude in fuffer- 
ing the baniflmiei|t of Tckmon, were repeated Ijy 

' Flut. in Ar;ftid. p. 320. • Plut, in Phttopcein. p. 36a* 
^ Ctc in Orac. pro Sext. n. 120, 123. 
* It is not ceruin whether this piece was prior or poilerior to thft 
death of S^. races. 

« f iv^ratijki Argiviy inanes Grait, immemorts bcnepcii^ 

txulaujivifiis^jkifiis pdlit pulfum patimmu 

Vol. L G ' ^Efop, 
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jEfop, tlie beft aftoTtof his time, they drew tears froi^t 
tlie eyes oi the .Y^^bQle*.»irembly. ' 

Uppn another, ^th^^ugh very different, occafion, th« 
Roman people applied to Pompey the Great fcmus 
vcrfcs to this effefci, 

■ 

^ Tis our happinefs has made thee great; » 

and then addiefibig to the people. 

The time fhall come vhen you fhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to fuch hands; 

the fpeftatorrobiigod tl^e a£lor to repeat thcfe verfc« 

feveral times, 

l?aJJionfor the reprefentations of the Theatrcy one of the 
principal caujes of the degeneracy and c$rruption of 
' the Athenian flate. 

When we.coriipare the happy times of Greece, in 
which Europe anel Alia refounded with nothing but the 
:fame of the Athenian viftories, with the later ages, 
when the power of Philip and Alexander the Great 
had in a manner (ubjeded it, we fliall be furprized at 
the ilrange ^Iteration in the afiairs of that republic • 
But what is moft material, is the knowledge of the 
C4ufes ^and progrefs of this declenfion ; and thefe M. 
de Tourreii has.difcuiTed in an admirable manner in 
the preface to his tranflation of Demofthenes's orations* 

There was no longer at Athens any traces oi' that 
. manly and vigorous,policy, equally capable of planning 
good, and retrieving bad luccefs. Inftead oi that, there 
remained only an angonfifient lofti^efs, apt to evaporate 
in pompous decrees. They were no mcfre fhofe Athe- 
nians, who, when menaced by a deluge,pf Barbarians^ 
)iemolilhed their houfes to build fhips With thetimber| 
and whofe women ftoned the abje£l wretch to death, 
\ Qk, a4f Attic. 1< U,X^, i|^ Vidi M«iu U^i^ c* t. 



tsha pEropbfed to'appcife the grand monarch by tribute 
m bpii^iage. The love of ecifi^ and pleafure had almoft 
^^mirely extinguiihed that of 'glory, liberty, and inde# 
pendeuce. j i 

. Periclea, that great man^ fo ^falute, that thofe vrhd 
envied him treated him as a fecand Pififtratus, was the 
^rft author of this degeneracy and corruption* Witb 
ihedefign of conciliating the favour of the people, he 
inrdained that upon fach days as games or facrificec 
strcre celebrated, a certain nundsek' of obolL flicrold be 
<^&ributed amongft them ; and that in the affemblies. 
in which aiFairs of ikate were to be tranfafled, ever^r 
individual fliould receive a certain pecuniary gr^^tifi* 
jCation in right of prefence« Thus die members of the 
republic were feen for the firft time to fell their care 
in the admifiiflration of the government, and to rank 
amongA iervile employments themoft noble fundionii 
4>f the fovereign power^ > 

It was not difficult to forefee where fo excefidve an 
abufe would end ; and to remedy it, it was propofed to 
^ftablifh a fund, for the fupport of a war,, and to make 
it capital to advife, upon any account whatfoever, the 
application of it to other uies : but, notwithftanding, 
the abufe always fubfi&ecl« At fir^ it feemed tolera- 
)}le, whilfl: the citizen, who was fupported at the pub- 
lic expence, endea-voured to deferve its liberality by 
doing liis duty in the field for nine months togcthei;* 
Every one was to ferve in his turn, and whotever fail- 
ed was treated as a deferter without dijQ;inBion : but 
at length the number of the tranf^reilbrs carried it 
againft the law 4 and impunity, as it commonly hap[- 
^ns, multiplied their ^number. .People accuiiomed 
•to the delightful abode of a*city»; where feafts and 
^ames ran in a perpetual circle; conceived an invinoi^ 
ile rejjugnance for labour and fatigue, which, they 
looked upon as unworthy af free-born men. 

It was thei-efore neceflary to find.^mufement for this 
indolent people* to fijl i^p Uie great yojd pf an inactive, 
ufelefs life. IJeni:e arple principal/ their pafflon, or 

G e rather 
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rather frenzy, for public fhows. The death of Epa* 
xninOndas, which feemed to promife them the greateft 
advantage, gave the final ftroke to their ruin and de» 
ftruftion. " Their courage," fays Juftin *",.*♦ did not 
fiirvive that illuflrious Theban. Free from a rival, 
'Who kept their emulation alive, they funk into a lethar* 
fgic floth and effeminacy. The funds for armaments by 
land and fea were ioon lavifhed upon games and feails. 
The feanxanjs and foldier's pay was diftributed to the 
fidle citizen, enervated in foft luxurious habits of life. 
The reprefentations,of the theatre were preferred to 
the exercifes of the camp. Valour and military know« 
ledge were entirely difrcgarded. Great captains were 
in no eflimation ; whilft good pQets and excellent 
comedians eiigro fled the univerfal applaufe." 
. i ' £x4travagance of this kind makes it eafy to compre* 
Jbend in what multitudes the people thronged to the 
dramatic performances. As no expence was fpared in 
jcmbellilhing tliem, exorbitant fums were fynk in the 
fervice of the theatre- ".If,'* fays Plutarch ^ *• what 
i^ch reprefentatioit of the dramatic pieces coil: the 
'^Athenians were rightly calculated, it would appear^ 
,that their expences inrplaying the* Bacchanalians, the 
.PhcenicianSf CEdipus, Antigone, Medea, and EleSra 
{tragedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides) 
were greater than thofe. which had been employed 
^gainft the Barbarians in defence of the liberty, and 
-for the prefervation of Greece." " This gave a Spar- 
tan juft reafon to cry out on feeing an eftimate ot the 
.enormous fums laid out in the difputes of the tragic 
.poets, and the extraordinary pains taken by the magif- 
trates who prefided in them, ** That a people muft be 
void of feufe to apply themfelves in fo warm and feri- 
,ous a manner to things fo frivolous. For,*' added he, 
'*' games Ibo.uld be only games; ani nothing is more 
iin reafon able than to purchafe a ftiort and trivial 
^Lmureinciit at fo great a price. Pleafures of this kind 

' ' ■ * julkin. 1. vi. c. 9. ' Plut. dc glor. Athen.p. 394. 

' ' . ^ ]f\nt% SyiDpof. I. vii* qucft* vii. p. 720. 

agree 
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agree only with public rejoicings and feafons of fef- 
tivity, and were defigned to divert people at their lei- 
fure hours ; but Ihould by no means interfere with the 
affairs of the public, nor the neceffary expences ot 
the government." 

•• After all," fays Plutarch, in apafTagewhich I have 
already cited, •* oi what utility have thefe tragedies been, 
to Athens, though fo much boafted by the people, and 
admired by the reft of the world ? We find, that, the 
prudence of Themiftocles cnclofed the city with ftrong 
walls; tliat the fine tafte and magnificence of Pericles 
improved and adorned it ; that the noble fortitude of 
Miltiades preferved its liberty ; and that the moderate' 
conduft of Cimon acquired it the empire and govern-- 
ment of all Greece." If the wife and learned poetry 
of Euripides, thefublime di£lion of Sophocles, the* 
lofty bufkin of iEfchylus, have obtained e^ual advan-» 
tages for the city of Athens, by delivering it from ini-,. 

f sending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I conftMit 
in Plutarch's words) that " dramatic pieces ftiould be 
lanked with trophies of viftory, the poetic pieces with 
the fields of battle, and the compofitions of the poets 
with the great exploits of the generals." But what a 
comparifon would this be ? On the c^ne fide would be 
feen a few writers, crowned with wreaths of ivy, andr 
dragging a goat or an ox after them, the rewiu-ds and- 
viftims affigned them for excelling in tragic poetry ; 
on the other, a train ofilluftrious captains, furrounded 
with colonies, founded, cities taken, and nations fub-. 
jeSed by their wifdom and valour* It is not to perpe- 
tuate the vi£lories of i£fchyjus*and Sophocles, but in 
remembrance of the glorious* battles of Marathon* » 
Salamin, Eurymedon, and many others, that fcverai: 
feafts are celebrated every month by the Grecians. 

The conclufion of Plutarch from hence, in which we 
ought to agree with him, is, that it was the higheft im- 
prudence in the * Athenians to prefer pleafure to diit^, 

the 



the palffion.for the theatre to the love of their ctjnntrr, 
trivial reprefentations to the application to public bufi- 
nefs, and to confume, in ufelels expencfes and dramatie 
entertainments, the funds intended for the fupport of 
fleets and armies. Macedon, till then obfcure and in- 
eonfiderable, well knew how to tate advantage of thfc* 
Athenian indolence and effeminacy; and Philip, in- 
ftrufted by the Greeks themfel ves, among whcnn he had 
for feveral year$ applied biitifelf Tuccefstully to the art 
of war, was not long before he gave Greece a mafler, and 
fubjefted it to the yoke, as we fliall fee in the feqaeh 
I am now to open an entirely new fcene to the reader'^ 
view, not unworthy his curiofity and attention. We 
fliall fee two flates of no great confideration. Media and 
Perfia, extend therafelves far and wide, under the con- 
duft of Cyrus, like a torrent of devouring fire, and by 
amazing rapidity conquer and fubdiie many provincet' 
and kingdoms. We Ihall fee that vaft empire Ibttihg the 
nations under its dominion in motion, the Pferuati*, 
Medes, Phoenicians. Egyptians, Babylonialris, Indians^ 
and many others^ ana falling with all the fortes of Afia 
and the Eaft upon a little country, of vety fihall extent, 
and deftitute of all foreign affift^hce; I ih^ean Greece, 
When, on the one handj We behold fo many nations 
United together, fuch prepahttions of warmadij for feve- 
ral years with fo much diligence ; innumerable armies 
by fea and land, and fuch fleets as the f(ba could hardly 
contain; and,on theotherhand, two weak cities, AtheM 
and Lacedsmon, abandoned by ail their allies, and left 
almoft entirely to themfel ves ; have \Ve ntot reafon to be- 
lieve, that thefe two littte cities dre going to be uttetly 
deftroyed tini fwaildwid up by fo ft)f midabte an enemyj 
and that th^e will not be fo mucfh as any fdotftep* of 
them left retAaihing ? And yet we ftall find that thtf 
prove viftorious ; and by their invincible courage^ and 

* QjMus ye^BU ^&um §?, « inter vfU 6rtiamtf»i..firiid^M iAfarmvv 
tea Maccdonum nomen emergent ; ~ct Philippus-y obfes tnennio Th^is hditfis^ 
Epammonda ct J*<lopida. virfutibus eirudituSf regnum Macedonia: Gmctc (t ^4^^ 
^ccmicilns; vtlutju^urnjcnltutis^ imponcrci. Just, 1. vi. c. 9» 

the. 
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fh* feveral battles they gained, both by fea arid land^ 
made the Perfiati empire lay afidc all thoughts of evef 
fuming their arms againft <^refece aliy mure. • 

The vhiftoiy of the war between tltfe Pcrflaris and the 
Greek V will illuftrate the truth of this maxim, 'That it 
is not the nuihber, but the valour of the trdops, and the 
condu£l of the gisnerals, on which depends the fucceft 
of military expeditions^ The readelr will admire the fur* 
prlling courage and intrepidity of the gineat m^n at the 
Aead^f the Grecian afiairs, whdnv neither all the world 
in motion againft them could dejeft, n6t the gi-eateft of 
^nisfortunes difconcert; who undertook, with a hand^ 
ful of men, to make head againft iunumefablfe armies ; 
who, notwithftanding fuch a prodigious inequality of 
forces, durft hope for iuccefs ; who even compelled vic- 
tory to declare on the fide of merit and virtue ; and 
taught all fucceeding generations what infinite refourcei 
tad expedients are to be found in prudence, valour, and 
-experience; in a zeal for libertv and our country; in 
the love of our duty; and in all the fentiments of no* 
ble and generous fouls. 

This war of the Perfians againft the Grecians will ht 
•followed by another amongft the Greeks themfelves, but 
of a very different kindf rom the foiiher. In the latter, 
-there will fcarce be any anions, but whatin appearanefc 
<ire of little confcquence, and feemingly'imworthy of a 
^reader's curiofity, who is fond of great events : in this 
•he will theetwith little befldes private quarrels between 
<er,tain cities^ or fqime fmall commonwealths ; fome in- 
conficlerable fieges, (excepting that of Syracufe, one of 
the* moft important related in ancient hiftoryj though 
•feyeral of thefie fieges were of coufiderabie oufation ; 
^ome battles betwteen armies, whfere thi numbers were 
-fmall, and but little blood thed. What is it then, that 
'has rendered tkefe wars fo famous iri hiftory ?' Salluft 
informs us in thefe words : •* * The ajftions of the Athe- 
^ ' nians 

• Athenw]pum res^ejlgs^ficuti ego exiftimCy /atk ampia magmj^caqiufucrent i 

wrufli aliquatUOy minores taken ^ quarhjamahrantur. Sea auia ppovcncre Sfi 

Jcribtorum magna ingenia^ pir Vcrrarum o'fiem Atlientenjiumjaaa 'pro maximis c<- 
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nians doubtlefs were great, and yet' 1 believe "tfecy 
were fomewhat lefs than fame is for having ns to con* 
ceive of them. But becaufe Athens had noble writers* 
the afts of that republic are celebrated throughout ihe 
whole world as the moft glorious; and the gallantry of 
thofe heroes who performed them, has had the good 
fortune to be thought as tranfcendent as the eloquence 
(of thofe who have defcribed jhem.*' 

Salluft, though jealous enough of the glory the Ro« 
mans hadacquirea bya feries of diftinguilhed aSions, 
with which their hiilory abounds ; yet he does juftice ia 
this paflage to the Grecians, by acknowledging, that 
their exploits were truly great and illuftrious, though 
Ibmewhat inferior, in his opinion, to their fame. What 
is then this foreign and borrowed luftre, which the 
Athenian aftions have derived from the eloquence of 
their hiftorians ? It is, that the whole univerfe agrees ia 
looking upon them as the greatefi a;id mofl gloriou3 
that ever were performed. *• Per terrarum orbem Athe* 
xiienfium iafta promaximus celebrantur.'* All nations, 
feduced and enchanted as it were with the beauties of 
the Greek authors, think that people's exploits fuperior 
to any thing that was ever done by any other nation* 
Thisj according to Salluft, is the fervice the Greek au- 
thors have done the Athenians, by their excellent man* 
iier of defcribing their aftions ; and very unhappy it is 
for us, that our hiftory, for want of the like affiftance, 
has left a thoufand bright aftions and fine fayings un- 
recorded, which wouIq have been put in the ilrongeik 
4ight by the ancient writers, and have done great ho- 
,iiour to our country. 

But, however this be, il muft be confeffed, that wc 

are not always to judge of the value of anatlioij,. or the 

iBerit of the perions who had (hared in it, by the iin- 

|>ortanceof tne event. It is rather in fuch little fieges 

and engagements, as we find recorded in the hifiory of 

the Peloponnefian war, that the conduft and abilities of 

a general are truly confpicuous. Accordingly, it is ob- 

■■*••" 

hhrdntur. Ita eorunti quafeurc^ virtus fanta habetur, quantum tarn verbis pCgf 
$tire (xt^cre prackra ingcnia^ S a l l u s t. in bell. Catiii lu 
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fcrved, that it was chiefly a^ the head of fmall armies, 
and in countries of no great extent, that our bell gene- 
rals of the laft age diftinguifhed their capacity, and be- 
haved with a conduftnot inferior to the moft celebrated 
captains of antiquity. In aftions of this fort, chance has 
no Ihare, and does not cover any overfights that are com* 
mitted. Every thing is condutted and carried on by the 
prudence of the general. He is truly the foul of the ar- 
niy, which neither a£ls nor moves, but by his direftion* 
He fees every thing, and is prefcnt every where. No- 
thing efcapes his vigilance and attention. Orders are 
feafonably given, and feafonably executed. Fineffe, 
ftratagems, falfe marches, real or feigned attacks, en- 
campments, decampments, in a word, every thing de* 
pends upon him alone. 

On this account the reading of the Greek hiftorians, 
fuch as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of in- 
finite fervice to young officers ; becaufe thofe hiftorians, 
who were alfo excellent commanders, enter into all the 
particulars of the military art, and lead the readers, as it 
were, by the band, through all the fieges and battles they 
defcribe; fhowing them, by the example pf the greateft 
generals of antiquity, and by a kind of anticipated ex« 
perience, in, what manner war is to be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that 
the Grecian hiftory affords us fuch excellent models. 
We Qiall there find celebrated legiflators, able politi- 
cians, magiftrates born for government, n^en who have 
excelled in all arts and fciences, philofophers who car- 
ried their enquiries as far as was poflible in thofe eariy 
ages, and who have left us fuch maxims of morality, as 
many Ghriftians ought to blufli at. 

It the virtues related in hiftory may ferve us for mo- * 
dels in the conduft of our lives ; their vices and failings, 
on the other hand, are no lefs proper to caution and ir\- 
ftruft us ; and the ftriS regard, .which an hiftorian is 
obliged to have for truth, will not- allow him to diffemble 
the latter, out of fear of eclipfing the luftre of the for- 
mer. Nor does what I hereadvance contTadi£l the rulei 
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laid down by Plutarch", on the fame fubjefl, in bii 
preface to thelifeof Cimon. He feqnires th^t the Hluf- 
trious aftions of great men be rejprefented in their full 
light : but as to the fauhs, which hiay fometimfes efcapc 
them through paffion 6r fui-prife, or into which they ihay 
be drawn by the neceflity of affairs, * confrdering them 
rather as a certain degiree of perfeftion wanting to theif 
virtue, ihah as vicfes or Crimes, that prbfceed frdihinj' 
corruption of the heart; fuchiiliperfe'ftions as thefe^ ht 
would have the hiftciri^n, out of coi^ipalflioyi to thfe V^ak^ 
hefs of human nature, which produces hbthi'ng chtirdy 
|)erfea, content hihifelfwiihtDu'ching Very lightly; in 
the Time manner as an able painter, 'When lie has a fine 
face^to draw, in which he finds ifome little blerhifii or 
defeft, does neither entirely fupprefs 5t,ttOr thihks him- 
felf obliged to reprefeht it^with a ftrift exaftnefs; be- 
caufe the one wbilld fpoii the beauty of the piRui-e, and 
<he other would deftroy the likenefs. The very com- 

S' arifoh Plutarch ufes, flioWs, that he fpeaks oiil^ of 
ightand excufable faults. But as to afiions of injuf- 
tice, violence, and brutality, they ought not to be con- 
cealed, or difguifed on any icco\im ; nor can we fuppofe, 
that the fime privilege fhbuld be ailoWed in hiftory as is 
in painting, wnich invented the + pi'ofil'e to reprefentthe 
fidb-face of a prince who had loft an eye, and b^ that 
means ihgeriioufly concealed fo difa^reeablea defotmi- 
ty . Hiftory, the moft cfTential rule oi whirh is fincterity, ■ 
•ivlll by no meahs admit of fuch indulgences, that in- 
deed would deprive it of ib greateft advantage* 

Shame, reproach, infaniy, hatred, and the execrations 
©f the public. Which are the infeparable attendaAts oii 
criminal and brutal iftioils, are no lefs proper to'e.^ cite 
an horror for vice; thantheglory, which perpetually at» 
tends good aftions, is to infpire us with the love of vir- 

^ Ii^ Ctm. p, 479v 480W 

' + Hkbet in fiBurafpecienttota Jacks, Apttles tamen imaginem AMigoni'^ 
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We. And thefe, according to Tacitus*, are the two 
fends, which every hiftoriahouglit topropofeto himfelf^ 
by rtiaking a judicious choice oF what is moft extraor- 
tJmaiy both in good and evil; in order to occafion that 
public hottiage to be paid to virtue, which is juftly due 
toit ; and to cfeate a greater abhorrence for vice, oA 
tecount of that eternal infamy |k||kattends it. 

'The hiftory I write fiirnilhes twnRWnjjexaniples of 
the latter fort. With fefpeft to the Pfei-fiarS; it will ap- 
year by what is faid of their king^, that thofe princes, 
whofe power has no other bounds butthofe df theirwill, 
often abandorftheinfelv^s to all th^iv paftions ; thai no- 
thing is more difficult than to refift the 'delufion^ of a 
tnan's own greathefs, and the flatteries of thoft that fui-- 
toundhim ; that the libertyof gratify ihgall one's d^fires, 
^dof doingevil with impunity, is a dangerous fituation; 
that the beft difpofitions tan' hardly withftand fiich a 
temptation; that,e Ven after having prefer vedthemfelves 
in the beginning, they are iiifenfibly corrupted by foft- 
nefs and effeminacy, by pride^ahd theiravefflohto fini^ 
xrere counfels; and that itrareiy happens th^y are wifi^ 
• "enough to confrdelrfhat, ^en thiSy nhdthemfelves ex- 
oilted above ^11 laws and l^eftraint^, th'ey ftah'dthef^ moft 
--in ifefed of moderation and wifdohi, both in iie'gard t^ 
Ihefnfelves an'd others ; and that inlViCrh a fttuation they 
^ught to be doubly w5ffe, arfd \d'ox\bl^ ftrorig, in order t6 
fet bounds within, by their re^foh, to a powfer that has 
none without; . * 

With refpeS to the Cre'ctaiYs, iftife Pelop6nnefiah war 
Hvill fho'w themifeVahte effefts df their inteftine dtvifions, 
"and' the fatal e.tc^ilb^ ittlo WhiTch they wt?re led by theijr 
"^litft of dominion: fceiVes'of ih]uftic£, in;^tittide,and 
"perfidy, togeth'er \cith the op6n violation of treaties, of 
•*mean artifices aMunWorthy trvcfes to elude their execu*. 
lion. It will ft6w,'how fcandaloiifly the Laceda:rraoni- 
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axis and Atbenians-debafed themfelves to the Barbarian*^ 
in order to beg aids o£ money from them : how fliame^ 
fully the great deliverers of Greece renounced the glory 
pf ail their pafl: labours and exploits, by Hooping and 
making their court to certain haughty and inlolent fa* 
trapaCf and by going fucceflively, with a kind of emula*. 
tion, to implore the proteftion of the common enemy^ 
whom they had fo often conquered ; and in what man- 
ner they employed the fuccours they obtained fronii 
them, in oppreffing their ancient allLes^ and extending 
Iheir own territories by unjuft and violent methods. .' 

On both fides» and fometimes in the fame perfon, w^ 
Ihall find a furprifing mixture of good ^nd bad, of vir» 
tues and vices, of glorious a£lions and mean fentiments; 
and fometimes^ perhaps, we fhall be ready to afk our* 
f elves, whether thefe can be the fame perfons and the 
fame people of whom fuch difierent things are related; 
and wbetner it be poflible that fuch a bright and fhiningf 
light,and fuch thick clouds of fmoke and darknefs, caa 
proceed from the fame fund? I relate things as I find 
tlicm in ancient authors, and the piftures I prefent the 
reader with are always drawn after thofe original monu-^ 
ments which hillory has tranfmitted to us^ concerning 
the perfons I fpeak of; and I might likewife add, after 
Jiuman nature itfelf. But in my opinion even this meA* 
ley of good and evil may be of great advantage to us^ 
and fervc as a prefervative againu a danger fumciently 
common and natural. 

For if we found, either in any nation or particular 
perfpns, a.pyobity and noblenefs of fentiments alwaya^ 
uniform and free from all blemifii and weakneft, we 
ibould be tempted to believe that heathenifm is capable 
of producing xeal and perfeft virtues ; though our reli^ 

S* on teaches us, that thofe virtues we moft admire among 
e heathens, are really no more than the fliadow and ap,* 
pearance of them, feut when we fee the defeSs and 
imperfeftionsfthe vices and crimen,, and thofe fometimes 
of tb^blackefi die, that are intermixed with. them, and 
f fteri very c lofely foliti^w their moft virtuous aftions ; we 
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ware taught to moderate our efteem and admiration of 
them, and at the fame time. that we commend what ap» 
pears noble, worthy, and great, among the Pagans, noC 
prodigally to pay to the phantom of virtue, that entire 
and unrelerved homage which is only due to virtue itfeUV 

Withthefe reftriftionsi deGretobeunderftood,.wheii 
I praife the great men of antiquity, and their illuftrious 
adiohs, and if, contrary to my intention, any expref* 
fions Ihould efcape me; which may feem to exceed thefe 
bounds, I defire the reader to interpret them candidly^ 
and reduce them to their juft value and meaning. 

The Perfian hiftory includes the fpace of one hundred 
and feventeen years, during the reigns of fix kings of 
Perfia : Darius, the firft of the name, the fon of Ayikaf- 
pes; Xerxes the firft; Artaxerxes,furnamedLongima- 
jfius; Xerxes thefecond; Sogdianus; {the two laft of 
which reigned but a very little time;) and Darius the 
fecond, commonly called Darius Nothus. This hiftory 
l)egins at the year of the world 3483, and extends to the 
year 3600. As this whole period naturally divides itfelf 
into two partSy I fhall alfo divide it into two diftin6fc 
books. 

The firft part, which confifts of ninety years, contain® 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius the firft, to 
the forty-fccond year of Artaxerxes, the fame year ia 
which the Peloponnefian war began; that is, from the 
year of the world 3483, to the year 3573. This part 
chiefly contains the different enterprife^ and expeditions 
of the Perfians againft Greece, which never produced 
more great men and great events, nor ever difplayed 
more confpicuous or more folid virtues. Here you will 
fee the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Ar* 
temifa, Salamin,Platae,Mycale, Eurymedon, &c." Her^ 
the moft eminent commanders of Greece fignalized ' 
their courage ; Miltiades,Leonidas,Themiftocles, Arif*^ 
tides, Cimon, Paufanias, Pericles, Thucydides, &c. 

Te enable the reader the more eafily to recolleG what 
paOed within the fpace of time among the Jews, and 
alfo among the Romans* the hiftory or both which ha* 
tions i^ entirely foreign to that of the Perfians and 

' ■ Gxeeks. 
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Greeks, I Ihill here fet down in few word* the ptinTcr* 
pal epochas relating to them. 

Epochas of the Jtwijli hiftory. 

The people of God were at this time rettirned fronr 
their Babylonifh captivity to Jerufalem, under the can- 
tduft of Zorobabel. Uflier i^ of opinion, that the hif. 
tory of Efther ought to be placed in thie rei*n qf Darius. 
The Ifraelites, under the fhadow of this prince's pro- 
^eftioft, and animated by the watrti exhortations of thti 

frophets Haggai and iechariah, did at laft fihifh the 
uilding of the temple, which had been, interrupred for 
many yeats by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxeifr 
Vas no lefs favourableto the Jews than Darius : he firft 
bf all fent Ezra to Jerufalem*, who reftored the public 
Worlhip, and the obfervatipn of the law; then,Nehe- 
miah, who caufed walls to he built rotmd the city,.'an(i 
fortified it againft the attacks of their nerghbourt, wh^ 
were jealous of itis reviving greatneli. It is thoughtthafit 
Malachi, the laft of the prophfets, was ccntemporaty 
with Nehemiah, or that he propheCed not long afiet 
liim. 

This interval of tfie facred hiftory cxtfend^ from the 
reign of Darius I. to the feiegninlng of the y^ign o\ Di- 
xius Nothiis ; that is to fuy, frorti the vteat df Vcit world 
348^, to tht year 3581. After which th6 fcrij^^iitfe ik- 

iciitirely filent till the time t>f the Maccahees* 

_,> 

Epochas of the- J^oman Hijlory. * ^ 

The fiirft year <5f Darius was Ihfe 233^ of the JbMldin^; 
Df Rom'e/ Tar^uin the Prou^d was the^ on the' tferone, 
^nd. about tcil years afl^rwards wal; depOf^B, Whenthfe- 
'cottfular government wa^ Fahftitivtedt^thaf of the kings; 
Jalhe fucceedihg {jafft of thi^ period happ^sned fhfe war 
againft Porfenhaj^ t.h6 creatron of the tribunes pf the- 
'peopte ; Goi-ioJanu^'s retr^^ kmongtfte V:orf61. and the 
\^^r thatcafUddtt;ereupohj'rfi^^\^ar^ 6f 'the Romahi 

l&gaiiiil thfe JLai'hfs/the'V^jbat^^ t^hfe^V^ifti/in^ btKef 
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tieighbourmg nation^ : the death of Vit'ginia undcV iht 
Decetnvirate; the difputes bctvneen the people and fe- 
iiafe about thanriages and the ttJnfaWhip, which bcca- 
fioned the creating of military tribunes inllead of con- 
fuk. Thi^ period of time tertninales in the gcjd year 
from the foundation of Rome. 
• The fecond part, which confifts of twenty-fexren 
^^-3, extends from ihe 43d year of ArtaxerJces Longi- 
mahus, tx> the dfeath of mtitis Ndthus ; that 1^, from the 
year bTthe world 3573^ to iht year 3600. It c'ontains 
the nineteen firft years of the Peloponhefi^h War, which 
contiiiued tWenty-fevcn, 'of which Grttec^ and Sicily 
^ei^d the feat, and wherein thie Greeks, who had before 
tritimphed over the Barbarians, turtied their arms 
agAinft each othfer. Amoilg the Athenians, Pericles, 
Nicias, and Alcibiades; artrong the Laceda^monianSj^ 
firafidas, Gylippus, and LyfaAdet, diftinguilhed themw 
felves in the moft extraorainary manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different difputetJ 
between the fenate and people. Towards the end of 
ftiis period, and about the 350th year of Roilife,theTlo-» 
mans formed the fiege of Vejt, which lafted ten years* 

4 Eighty years ^ftcr the taking of Troy,the Heraclides^ 
that is, the defcendant's of Heiicules, returned into the 
Peloponnerus,andVnadethenifelvesmafters of Laced^- 
/non, whei'e two bliherii, Who \Nrere brothers, Earifthe- 
fies and P'rocles, fons of Ariftodeinus, reigned jointly 
fogether. ^ Herodotus obferves, that thefe two brother^ 
Were, during their whoFe liVes at variance ; and that al- 
inoft all their defcendsihts inherited thfe tike difpofition 
of mutual hatred and ailtipathy ; fo tf ufe it is, that the fo- 
Vereign power will adtnit of nopartherfliip, andthat two 
Rings Will always be too many for otie kingdom f 1=1 6W- 
ever, after the death of thefie two, thfe defcehdants of 

Both ftill continued to fway the fc'eptre jointly; and What 
is very remarkable, thefe two branches fubfifted for 
iiear nine hundred years, from the retur'nof the liera- 
chdei into the Pelof ohii^fus, to thedeith of CleoYnenes, 

« A. Mi 2^0r, "AnC J. C. i 104. - '»tib. vu c. 50. 
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and fuppHed Sparta with kings without interruption, 
and that generally in a regular fucceflion from father 
to fon, efpecially in the elder branch of the family. 

The Origin and Condition of the Elota^ or Helots. 

When the Lacedaemonians firft began to fettle in Pe- 
laponnefus, they met with great oppofition from thein^ 
habitants of the country, whom they were obliged to 
fubdue one after another by force of arms, or receive into, 
their alliance on eafy and equitable terms, as the paying 
them.a fmall tribute, Strabo* fpeaks of ^ city, called 
Elos, not far from Sparta, which, after having fubmitted 
to the yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and 
refufea to pay the tribute. Agis, the fon of Eurifthenes, 
newly fettled in the throne, was.fenfible of the dang^ous 
tendency of this firft revolt, and therefore immediately 
marched with an army againft them, together with Soiisi 
bis colleague. They laid fiege to the city, which, after 
a pretty long refiftance, was fprced to furrender at dif-r 
cretion* This prince thought it proper to make fuch an 
e;cample of them, as ftiould intimidate all their neigh-, 
bours,. and deter them from the like attempts, and yet 
pot alienate their minds by too cruel a treatment; for 
which reafon he put none to death. He fpared the lives 
of all the inhabitants, butat the fame time deprived them 
pf their liberty,and reducedthem all Vallate of flavery. 
From thenceforward they were employed \ry all mean 
and fervile offices, and treated with extreme rigour* 
Thefe were the people who were called Elotae; The 
number of them exceedingly increafed in procefs of 
time, the Lacedaemonians giving undoubtedly the fan^e, 
name.to all the people they reduced to the fame condi- 
tion of fervitude. As they themfel ves were averfe to la* 
hour, and entirely addifted to war, they left the cultiva-- 
tion of their lands to thefe flaves, afligning every one of 
them a certain portion of ground, 01 which they wer(J . 
obliged to carry the produfts every year to their refpec* 

• Lib. viiv p. 365, JPJut, io Lycurg. p. ^o, 
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tiveinaftei'SrwHo endeavoured by all forts of ill ufage to 
make their yokemore grievous and infupportable. This 
was certainly very bad policy, and could only tend to 
breed a vaft number of dangerous enemies in the very 
heart of the ftate, wio were always ready to take arms 
and revolt on every occaCon. The Romans afted more 
prudently in this refpeft; for they incorporated the 
conquered nations into their ftate, oy alTociating them 
into the freedom of their city/ and thereby converted 
them, from enemiesi into brethren and fellow-citizeny. 

ZycurguSt the Lactdamonian lawgiver. 

• Eurytion, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, 
fuccceded Soils. In order to gain his people's affeflion, 
and render his government agreeable, he thought fit to 
jrecede in fome points«froih the abfolute power exercifed 
by the kings his predeceflbrs: this rendered his name fo 
dear to his fubjeas, that all his fucceflbrs were.from him, 
called Eury tionides. . But this relaxation gave birth to 
horrible confuflon, and an unbounded licentioufnefs in 
Sparta, and for a long time occaiioned infinite mifchiefs. 
The people became fo infolent, that nothing could re« 
ftrain them. If Eurytion :s fuccefibrs attempted to reco- 
ver their authority by force, they became odious ; and if 
through coinplaiiance or weaknefs, they chofe to diffem- 
ble, their mildnefs ferved only to render them contempt-- 
ible; fo that order was in a manner abolifhed, and the 
laws no longer regarded* Thefe confufions haftened the 
death of Lycurgus's father, whofe name was Eunomus^ 
and who was killed in an infurreftion. PolydeQes, his 
ddeft fon and fucceflbr., dying foon after without child- 
ren, every body expefted' J^ycurgus would have beea 
king. And indeed he was fo in efltft, as long as the preg*. 
nancy of his brother's wife was uncertain ; but as- fooA 
as that wa& manifeft, he declared, that the kingdom be^ 
longed to her child, in cafe it proved a fon : and from that 
moment he adminiilered the government,, as- guardian 

* Flut. in lycui^. p. 40. 
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to his unl)brn' nfephewV under the titlfe of ProdkbJf 
which was the name ^iven by theLacedoernDnianitothc 
l^uardians of their kings. xVhcn the child was born, 
X<ycurgus took him in histarms^ahd cried otit.to the com- 
pany that were prefent^ ** Behold, my Idrds oF Spaota, 
this new-born child is yourking:" and at the fame time 
he put the infant into the king's feat, and named him 
Charilaus, becaufe of the joy the people exprefled upon 
iDCcafion of his birth. The reader will find, in the fc- 
cond volume of this hiftory^ all that jnelatestatbehiilor^ 
of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the excel- 
lent laws he efiablifiied in Sparta. Agefijass was at 
this time king in the elder branch of the family.* 

TVar hdwem lie Argivet nftd ifie Lactddsmaniunt. 

* Some iime after thisy^in the reign of Theopompu^t 
H war broke out between ihe Aleves and Laceda^moir 
.niaUr, oil accounf of a little country, called Thyrea, 
that lay upon the confinbs of tlve two ftatesr ^nd to 
which each of theih pretended'a right. When the twd^ 
.armies were ready to engage, it was agreed on both fides«. 
in order to fpare the enufion of blood, that the quarrel 
ihouid be decided by three hundred of the braveft men on 
hoth (ides ; and that the land in q^ieftion (hould become 
Xhe property of the vi&orious party. To leave thfc 
combatants more room to engage, the two ariaiics re-' 
tired to fome dillance. Thofegenerous champions thenr 
who bad all the courage of two mighty armies> boldly 
advanced towards each other, anii fought with fo much 
refolutioh and fury, that the whole number, except 
three men, two on the (ide df the Argives, and one o« 
that of th^ Lacedaemonians, lay dead upon thjs fpot; and 
JonXy thb night parted them. The two Argives looking 
upon themfelvcs as the conquerors, made what hailc 
they cduld to Argos tp carry the news: the (ingle Lace*, 
-daemonian, Othryades by name, inftead of retiring 
Aiipftd tsiie dead bodies of the Argives^ akd carrying 
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thcifamisfnto the liacec^K^ncmian cam p^ cdhtinuefl irf 
his poih The next day the twoai-mies returned to the 
field <jf battle. Both fides laid feqaal dlaim to the Yic4 
tory:. the Amives, b^caufe iMy had radre of their 
champions leu alive thah the enem^ had; the LacedaB- 
monians, becaufe the tWo Ak-gives that remained aliva 
had fled ; whereas their fingie foldier had reraaihed maf- 
ter of the fieW of battie, and had carried off thfe fpdiU of 
the enemy : in fhort, they could not detei'rhine the dtf- 
pute without comin|[ to another Engagement. Here 
fortune declared irt Kivour of the Lacedacmoniansj and 
the little territory of Thyrei \ras the prize of theif 
viftory. But Othryadei, not able to bear thfc thoughts 
pf furvi ving hii brave companions, or of enduring iM 
fight of Spsurta after their death; kiiled hinrfelf on th^ 
fame field of battle whebe thi^y had fought^ tefoivinf 
to have one fate ind tomb Witn them* 

WTiri Himetniht 'Mffenians and Lace dctmohiAitu 

There werft wo Ifefs than thr^e f^veral wars betwc^ii 
the Meffenians and the Laced«Wt(Miians, all of thcih 
▼cry fierce and bio6tJy. Meflehia was a country iu 
P^lo^onnerm, hot far weft ward fi«om Sparta; it was o£ 
eonftderable ilbfengchy and had its own particular kingsi 

« 

Tkejirfi MeJiniAn war. 

* The firft NfeHeiiian war laft^d twenty yestrs, and 
broke out the fecond year of the ilittth Olynipiad, Thti 
l}ac^dttemt>mans pretended to have received feveral 
c'ortfidertfble iiijiirites from the Meffeman-Si and among 
(fthiirfe, tti» oi having had thfeir daughters kiaVifted bythts 
ihfeibitahts of Mcffenia, wteit ihey went, according to 
^ttft^Wi, to a te*npl^, thw ftoed on the boirders of thfe -txvdi 
i««!ofts: fts alfo tfett of A* mufder of Telcselds, thwr 
kiftg, whith was a <:onf&^tfeh^<fc ^i the tVvmer. Pro- 

«^, W. 32lBi. Ant, J. C. 743. iPauTiin. 1. iv. p. 216 — 240. Jut- 
tin. J. iii c. :|. ' '-•- . ^ 
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babljr a defirc of extendinff their dominion, and of feis^- 
ing a territory which lay fo convenient for them, might 
be the true caufe of the war. But be that as it will, 
the war broke out in the reign of Polydorus and Theow 
pon>pus, kings of Sparta, at the time when the office 
of archon at Athens was flill decenniaL 

y Euphaes, the thirteenth defcendant from Hercules,, 
was then king of Meffenia. He gave the command of 
his army to Cleonnis. TheLacedxmonians opened the 
campaign with the fiege of Amphea, a fmall incbnfi- 
derable city, which however, they thought, would be 
very proper to make a place of arms. The town was 
taken by ftorm,and all the inhabitants put to the fword; 
The firft blow ferved only to animate the Meffenians^ 
by Ihowing them what they were to expeft from the 
enemy, if they did not defend themfelves with vigour* 
The Lacedaemonians, on their part, bound themfelves 
by an oath, not to lay down their arms» or return to 
Sparta, till they had made themfelves mafters of all the 
cities and lands belonging to the Meffenians ; fuch an 
aflurance had they of the fuccefs of their arms» and'of 
their invincible courage* 

• * Two battles were fought, wherein the lofs waf 
preuy equal on both fides* But .after the fecond, the 
Meilenians fuffered extremely tjsrough the want of 
provifions, which occafioned a great defertion in their 
troops, and at lail brought the plague among them.. 

Hereupon they confulted the oracle of Delphosywhich 
flirefted them, in orcfer to appeafe the wrath of the gods, 
to offer up a virgin of the royal blood infacrifice. Arif-' 
tomenes, who was of the race of the Epy tides'*. offend 
his owii daughter. The Meffenians then confideringr 
that if they left garrifons in all their towns, they (houid 
extremely weaken their army,..r«folved*to abandion all. 
their towns, except Ithoma, a little place feated on the. 
top of a hill of the fame name, about which they en- 
.. camped and fortified themfelves. In this fituation were 
iieyen years fpent, during which nothing paffed but flight 
J^faufaiu k iv. ^» 2»g-^z£6» * Ibid. p. la;— a34> 
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Ikirmiflies on both fides,. the Lacedaemonians, not dar« 
ing in ali that time to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they alraoft defpaired of being able to reduce 
them ; nor was there any thing but the obligation of the 
oath, by which they had bound themfelves, that made 
them continue fo burthenfome a war. * What gave 
them the greateft uneafinefs, was, their apprehenfion, 
left their abfence and diftauce from their wives for fo 
jnany years, and which might ftill continue many more, 
Should deftroy their families at home, and leave Sparta 
deftitute of citizens* To prevent this misfortune, they 
fent home fuch of their foldiers as were come to the 
army fince the forementioned oath had been taken, and 
maae no fcruple of proftituting their wives to their em- 
-b races. The children that fpruhg from thefe unlawful 
copulations, were called Partheniatae, a name given to 
them to denote the infamy of their birth. As foon as 
they were grown up, not being able to endure fuch an 
opprobrious diftin£tion,they banifhed themfelves from 
Sparta, with one confent, and, under the condufl of 
*Phalanthus, went and fettled at Tarentum in Italy, 
after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

^ At laft, in the eighth year of the war, which was 
the thirteenth of Ei^phaes's reign, a fierce and bloody 
battle was fought near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced througn 
the battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and 
precepitation for a king. He there received a multi* 
tude of wounds, feveral of which were mortal. He 
fell, and feemed to give up the ghoft. Whereupon 
-wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on both fides ; 
by the one, to carry off the king; by the other, to fave 
him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were drag- 
ging him along, and fpoiled them of their arms, which 
he committed to the cuftody of fome of his foldiers. 
He himfclf received feveral wounds all in the fore part 
.of his body, which was a certain proof, that he had 
.never turned his back upon his enemies^ Ariftomenes, 

^ Diod. ]• XV. p. 776. ^ Paafin. I. iv. p« 234, 235. Diod. in Fnf • 
* £i rcffnatupct^nk Lacfiiti rum J^him^ jfloA* Od. vi* I. a. 
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fighting OA the hme occdifion, and for the fame em^ 
kill'ed nve LacedaemoniaiH^ whofe fpoils he likewifc 
carried off without receiving any woupd. In ihort, 
the king was favcd and carried off by the Meffenians J 
and, all mangled and bloody as he was, he ex p raffed 
great joy that they had not been worfted. Ariftome- 
nes, after the battle Was ove^r, met Cleonnisj who by 
reafon of his wounds, could neither walk by himfeH' 
nor with the afliftance of thofe who knt him their hands. 
He therefore took him upon his (boulders, without 
quitting his arms, and carried him to the carap. 

As foon as they had applied the firft dreffing to the 
wounds of the king of Meffenia and his officers, (here 
arofe a new combat among the MefTenians, that was 
purfued with as much warmth as the former, but was 
of a very different kind, and yet the confequence of the 
other. The affair in queftion was the adjudging the 
prize of glory to him that had iGgnalized his valour moft 
tn th^ iate engagement. For it was even then an an- 
cient cpfiom among them, publicly to proclaim, after 
«. battle, the name of the man that had fliowed thfe 
greateft courage. Nothing could be more proper to 
animate the officers and fbldiers, to infpire them "with 
fefolution and intrepidity,* and to ftifie the natural ap- 
prehenfion of death and danger. Two illuftrious 
champions entered the lifts on this oecafion, namely, 
Cleonnis and Ariftomenes. 

The king, notwithftanding his weak condition, be- 
ing attended with the principal . officers of his army, 
prpfided in the council, where this important difpute 
was to be depided. £ach competitor pleaded his oyrn 
caufe. Cleonnis began, and founded his pretenfions 
upon the great number of the enemies he had flain, 
and upon the ipultitudes of wounds he had received 
in the aftion, which were fo many undoubted te|li- 
monies of the courage with which he had faced both 
death and danger ; whereas, according to him, the con- 
,^10111. in whi(ch i^fiftqwenes came oqt oiike ^t>gag&* 
mpi^t, without hurt aiMi wi^itt w^und; fecioed-to (how 
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•that he had been very careful of his own perfon, or at 
xnoft, could only prove, that he had been more fortu- 
nate than he, but not more brave or courageous. An4 
as to his having carried him on his (houlders into tha 
<:amp, that a6Hon indeed might ferve to prove the 
ftrength of his body, but nothing further : and the things 
in difputeat this time, fays he, is not ftrength but valour. 

The only thing Ariftomenes was reproached for, waa 
Iiis not bemg wounded; therefore he confined him felf 
^crthat point, and anfwered in the following manner t 
^* I am,*' fays he, ••called fortunate, becaufe 1 havo 
^fcaped from the battle without wounds. If that were 
owing to my cowardice, I Qiould deferve another epi- 
thet than that of fortunate ;^ and inilead of being ad- 
mitted to difpute the pri'2e, ought to undergo the ri^* 
gour of the laws, that punifh cowards. But what is 
obje£ked to rae as a crime, is in truth my greateft 
glory. For, whether my enemies, aiftonilhed at my 
valour, duril not venture to attack or oppofe me, it 19 
no fmall degree of merit, that I made them fear me ; 
or, that whilft they engaged me, I had at the fame time 
ftrength to cut them in pieces, and (kill to guard againl( 
their attacks, I muft then have been at once both va« 
Jiant and prudent. For whoever, in the midfl; of an 
^engagement, can expofe himfelf to dangers with cau- 
tion and fecurity, fliows, that he excels at the fam^ 
time both in the virtues of the mind and the body. 
As for courage, no man living can reproach Cleonnis 
with any want oi it ; but for his honour's fake, I ani 
forry that he ffaould appear to want gratitude.*' 

After the conelufion of thefe harangues, the queftion 

was put to the vote. The whole array is in fufpenfe, 

andimpaticntlywaitsforthedecifion. No difpute could 

be fo warm ?ihd interefting as this. It is not a compe- 

.tition for gold or filver, but folely for honour. The 

f roper reward of virtue is pure dilinterefted glory, 
lere the judges.ar^ unfi^fpeaed. The aftions of the 
conpMitors ftill f^eak for them. It is the king himfelf^ 
fuiTQuadad with ki^'pScersy who prefides and adjudges* 

A whole. 
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A whole army are the witneffes. The field of battle 
is a tribunal without partiality, and cabal. In ihort, all 
the votes concurred in iavK>ur oi Ariflomenesi and ad<* 
judged hjm the prize. 

^ Jtuphaes, the king, died not many days after the 
decifion oi this affair. He had reigned thirteen years, 
and during all that time been engaged in war with the 
Lacedaemonians. As he died without children, he left 
^heMeffenians at liberty to chufe his fucceffor, Cleon-* 
nis and Damis were candidates in oppofition to Arifto- 
menes; but he was elefted king in preference to them* 
\Vhen he was on the throne, he did not fcruple to con- 
fer on his two rivals the principal offices oi the ftate-; 
All ftrongly attached to. the public good, even more 
than to their own glory, competitors, ^ut not enemies* 
thefe great men were aftuit^d by a^z^al for their coun- 
try, and were neither friends ;iqr adv^faries tp one 
another, but for its preferyation. 
. In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the 
Ute.Monfieur. Boivin*, the elder, and have made ufe 
of his learned diflertation upon a fragment of Diodorua 
Siculus, which the world was little acquainted with. 
He fuppofes, and proves in it, ths^^ the king fpoken ot 
in that fragment, is Euphaes; and that Ariftomenes is 
the fame that Paufanias calls Ariilodemus, according^ 
to the cuflom of the ancients, who were otten called 
by two different names. 

Anflomenes, otherwife called Ariilodemus, reigned 
near feven years, and was equally efteemed and belov- 
ed by his fubje6ls. ^ The war ftill continued all this 
fime. Towards the end of his reign he beat the Lace- 
daemonians, took Lneir king, Theopompus, and, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter and Ithoma, facriliced three hundred 
of them, among whom their king was the principal 
yiftim. S.ior;.v ai:er, Arillcdcmus facrificed himfelf 
upon the tonib v.^ Y.^s daughter, in conformity to the 

* ^rauf^n.l iv p, 935 441. 
^ClcTi. -fx \o i-:'.::c\^ p go. /;u:^j in Pfaepar. 1 iv. c. l6» 
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ari/Wfef oF an oracle. Damis wias his rticceflbf , Ittt 
withotft taking upon him the title of king. 

• After hiis death, the Meflenians never had any fuc- 
cefs in their affairs, but found themfelves in a vfer/ 
wretched aiid hopelefs condition. Being reduced to the 
lail extreftiity, and utterly deftitute of provifions, they, 
abandoned' Ithoma, and fled to fuch of theit allies a» 
were neareft to them. Thi city was immediately razed^ 
and all the people that remained fubmitted- They were 
made to engage by oath never to forfake th6 party of 
the Lacedaemonians, and liever to revolt from them : a 
very ufeful precaution, only Proper to make them adcl 
the guilt of perjury to their reDellion. Their new maf. 
ters iitipofed no trioiite upon them ; but contented them- 
felves witli obliging them to bring to the Spartan mar- 
ket one half of the com they (hould reap every harveft* 
It was likewife ftipulated, that the Meflenians, both 
men and women, mould attend, in liiburning, the fu- 
nerals either of the kings, or chief citizens of Sparta; 
which the Lacedaemonians probably looked upon as a 
mirk of the others dependence, and as a kind of ho- 
mzgG' paid to their nation;. ^ Thus ended the firft* 
Meflchian war, after having lafted twenty years* 

Thtftconi Mejftnian war. 

* The leility \vith Vhich the Lacedsemoriians treated 
the Meflenians, at firft, was of no long duration. When 
oUce they found the Vhole country had fubmitted, and 
thought the jpeople incapable of giving theni any further 
ttotible, they returned to their natural charafter of info- 
lenceandhatightinefs, that often degenerated into cruel- 
ty^ and fonrietitaeseVen into ferocity. Inftead of treating' 
the vanquiihed with kindnefs, as friends and allies, and 
endeavouring by gentle methods to win thofe they had 
fubdaed-by torce, they feemed intent upon nothing but 
aggravating their yoke, and making them feel the whole 

« Paufan. I." iv.p. a4t~a47. f A. M. 3231, Ant. J. C. 783. 

. < Ibid. p» 242} 261. JuHin, 1. iii. c, 5, 
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weight of fubjeftion. They laid heavy taxes upon, 
them, delivered them ap to, the avarice of the collect- 
tors of thofe taxes, gave no ear to their complaints. 
Tendered them no juftiqe, treated them like vile flaves> 
and committeji the moft crying outrages againft them- 

Man who is born for liberty, can never reconcile 
himfelf to fervitude : the moft gentle fl^very exaf- 
perates, and provokes hiin to rebel. What could be 
expefled tTien from fo cruel a one, as that the Meffeni- 
ans groaned under ? After having endured it with 
great uneafinefs * near forty years, they refolved to 
throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty^ 
* This was in the fourth year of the twenty-third Olym- 
piad: the office of archon at Athens was then made an- 
nual; andAnaxander and Anixidamus reigned at Sparta.. 

The Meflenians firft care was to ftrengthen them- 
felves with the alliance of the neighbourmg nations^ 
Thefe they found well inclined to enter into their views, 
as very agreeable to their own interefts. For it was not 
without jealoufy and appreherifions, that they faw fo 
powerful a city rifing up in the midft of them, which 
manifeftly feemed to aim at extending her dominion" 
over all the reft. The people therefore of Elis, the 
Argives and Sicyonians, declared for the Meflenians. 
.But before^ their fprces were joined, a battle was fought 
between the Lacedaemonians and Meffenians. Arif- 
tomenes, + the fecond of that name, was at the head 
of the latter. He was a commander of intrepid cou- 
rage, and. of great abilities in war. The Lacedaemo- 
nians were beat in this engagement. Ariftomenes, to 
give the enemy at firft an advantageous opinion of his 
bravery, knowing what influence it has on the fuqcef? 
of future enterprifes, boldly ventured to enter into 

* A. M. 3320. Ant. J. C. 684. 

* Ctt»| per comphres annos graviafcrvitutts verbera pUrumque ac tincula ea^ ' 
teraque captivitatis mala perpeji efenty paft bngampoatatempaiientiavibilkm {»• • 
jimravi* Justin. 1. iii. c. 5. 

+ According to feverai hiAorians, there was another AriAomenes ia 
the firft MefTeoian war. J) 100. }, xv. p« 378. ' 
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Sparta by night, s^nd upon the gate of the temple of 
Minerva, who was furnamed Chalcioecos, to hang up 
a ftiield, on which was an infcription, fignifying, that 
it was a prefent offered by Ariftomenes to the goddefs, 
out of the fpoils of the Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality aftonifh the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. But they were ftill more alarmed at the formidable 
league that was formed againft them. The Delphic ora- 
cle, which they confulted, in order to know by what 
means they fliould be fuccefsful in this war, direftcd 
them to fend to Athens for a commander, and to fubmit 
to his counfel and conduft. This was a very mortify- 
ing ftep to fo haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of 
incurring the god's difplealure by a direft difobedience, 
prevailed over all other confiderations. They fent an 
embafly therefore to the Athenians. The people of 
Athens were fomewhat perplexed at the requeft. On 
%he one hand, they were not forry to fee the LacedaeJ 
monians at war with their neighbours; and were far 
from defiring to furnifli them with a good general : on 
the other, they were afraid alfo of difobeymg the god. 
To extricate themfelves out of this difficulty, they 
offered the Lacedaemonians a perfon called Tyrtaeus. 
He was a poet by profeffion, and had fomething ori- 
ginal in the turn of his wit, and difagreeable in his perw 
fon ; for he was lame. Notwithftanding thtefe defeSs, 
the Lacedaemonians received him as ageneral, fent thent 
by heaven i^felf. Their fuccefs did not at firft anfwer 
their expeftation, for they loft three battles fucceffively. 

The kings of Sparta, difcouraged by fo many difap-^ 
pointraents, and out. of all hopes of better fuccefs for 
the future, weix entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, 
and marching home again with their forces. • Tyrtaeut 
oppofed this defign very warmly^ and at length brought 
them over to his opinion. . He fpoke to the troops, and' 
repeated to them the verfes he bad made on the oc cafion» 
and on which he had beftowed great pains and applica- 
tion. He firft endeavoured to comfort them for their paft 
loffes, which he imputed tono fault of theirs, but only 
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i» JlKfortun'^, or to fate» which no human wif<loini 
f urmount^ lie then reprefented to them, what a fhame 
it would be ior.S{>artfaLns.t6 % from an enemy; and 
how glorious itwould be for them rather toperim fword 
in hand, in fighting io.r their country, if it was fo de*^ 
creed by faue. Then, as if ail danger was vaniihed, and 
the^od^» fully fatisfied and appealed with their lateca«> 
laxities, were entirjy turned to their fide, he fet viSo- 
ry before their eyes as prefent and certain, and as if flie 
herftlf were inviting them to battle* * All the ancient 
s^uthorsr who have ms^dc any mention of the ftyle and 
chara&erof Tyria^vi^'s poetry * obferve, that it was full 
of a cert2up fire, ardour, and enthufiafm,. that animated 
thQ minds of meui that exalted them above themfelves, 
that,infpiredi» tbem with fomcthing.genecous and mar- 
tialy tl^t extinguished all fear and apprebenfion of 
dat^ger or death». ^ni made them wiiolly intent upon 
the prefervation of their country and their own glory* 
. Tyrtasu^*s ye.rfes bad really this effeft on the foldiers- 
Vppn this occ^^fion^ They all defired^ with one voice, 
to.majrph againft the enemy. Being become indiiFer- 
ent as to their livens, they had no thoughts but to fecure 
them fplves the honour of a burial. To this end they 
a^ tied firings, round their right arms> on which were 
infcribed their own andihor fathecs names^tbat if they 
chsLT^^ed to h^ killed in the battle, and to have their faces 
{q jaA\Qr^ throi^j^hximt or. accidents, as not to be dif- 
tii^gViifli^le* it might certainly be known who each of 
then^ was by thefe marks^ Sqldicis deten&ined to die, 
are v€;ry valiant. This appeared in the battle that en- 
fued.; It was very bloody, theviftory being a long 
ti«v?, 4i/put?4 on both fides; but.at laft the Meffenians 
g^ye way. Wh^iTyrtaeus went afterwards to Sparta^ 
he wajs receiv$id;withthegreateft marks of diftinAionf 
and incorporated into the^bod]^i of citizens* 

The gaipi^ig of this battle, did not put an end ^o the 
wa^» wl^cjb, hM ahready laftcd three yearsr Aiiftoj^enes^ 

I Flat. 1. i. de LcgU^, p. 620* Plut. in Agld* ct CleoBh p. So^* 

• Tin^trufpu marcs Mimiitimartkl'ffta 

-^ Vcrphsowwt* tf oa. IB Art. Poet. 
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Daving alTembYed the remains of his ^fAfiy, r^df 6d to the 
top oia moantain, of difficuh accefs, which was called 
I*ra. The conquerors attempted to carry the pfacc by 
aflault ; but that brave prince deffendedhfimfelf there for 
the fpace of eleven years, and performedthemoft extras 
ordinary anions of bravery. He was at laft obliged t6 

Sfiiit it, <nily by furprife and treachery, after having 3ei 
iKiAediikkea lion. Such of the Mefleniansas fell into 
dieliadds of the Lacedaemonians on this occafion, werii 
reduced to tfaeconditton of thehdcts or flaves. The reft 
feeing their couiitiy ruined, weiit wtd fettl'ed a(t Zande, 
a -©ity in Sicily, wtiichiifeer^ards took its ntirt^ from 
thi^ people, acnd was called Meflana ; the facmt pface cali« 
ed at this day Medina. Ariftomenes, aft^ having coll. 
^ufled one of his daufffaters to Rhodes, whom he had 
given in marriage to tne tyrant of that place, thought 
of paffio^ on to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, 
king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, with Phratottes, 
king of the Medes ; bat d^ath prevented the execution 
•f aul his defigns. 

*• The fecond Meflenian War was of fourteen yrart 
duration, and ended the firft yen- of the twenty-fe^ 
venth Olympiad. 

There was a third war between theTe people and tfafe 
Laoedsmonians^ which began both at a time, and oft 
the tKcaiion of a great earthquake that happened ai 
Sparfea. We ihall fpeak of this war in its place. 

Tkehiftory, of which it remains for me to treat fti 
this work, is that of the fucceflbrs of Alexander, and 
comprehends the fpaeeof twohundred and ninety -tht^ 
years; from the death t>f that monarch, and the com^ 
mencement of the reign of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, itt 
]^ypt, to the death onCleopatra, when that kingdom be« 
came a Roman pjrovinct, under the emp^tor Au^uftus, 
, This hiftory will prefCnt to our view aferies ot all the 
crimes which ufually arife from ihotdihate ambition 5 
fcenes of jealoufy, and perfidious condu6l; treafon, in* 
gratitude, and crying ajbufes of fovereign power; cru- 
* elty, impiety, and utter oblivion of the natural fenti- 

k A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 67«. 
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ments of probity and honour, with the violation of all 
laws human and divine, will rife before us. We (hall 
behold nothing but fatal diffentions, deftruftive wars, 
and dreadful revolutions. Men, originally friends, 
brought up together, and natives of the fame country, 
companions in the fame dangers, and inftruments in 
the accompliihment of the fame exploits and vidories^ 
^ill confpire to tear in pieces the empire they had all 
concurred to form at the expence of their blood. We 
Ihall fee the captains of Alexander facrifice the mother, 
the wives, the brother, the fifters of that prince, to their 
own ambition ; and without fpari^iff even thofe to whom 
they either owed, or gave life. We fliall no longer be- 
hold thofe glorious times of Greece, that were once fo 
produftive of great men, and great examples ; or, if we 
ihould happen to difcover fome traces and remains of 
them,they will onlyrefemble the gleams of lightning that 
fiioot along in arapid track,and are only remarkable frora 
the profound darknefs that precedes and follows them. 
I acknowledge myfelf to be fufficiently fenfible how 
much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to re- 
prefent human nature in fuch colours and lineaments 
as diflionour her, and 'which occafion inevitable dif- 
tafte and a fecret affli61:ion in the minds of thofe who 
are made fpeflators of fuch a pifture. Hiftory lofes 
whatever is moft affefting and moll capable of convey- 
ing pleafure and inftruftion, when (he can only produce 
thofe effefts, by infpiring the mind with horror for 
criminal a£):ions, and by a reprefentation of the cala- 
inities which ufually fucceed them,, and are to be con- 
Cdered as their juft punifliment. It is difficult to en- 
gage the attention of a reader, for any confiderable 
time, on objefts which only raife his indignation, and 
it would be affronting nim, to feem defirous of dif- 
fuading him from the excefs of inordinate paffions, 
of which he conceives himfelf incapable. 

What means is there to prcferve and diffufe the agree- 
able through a narration, which has nothing to offer but 
an uniform feries of vices and great crimes ; and which 
makes it neceflary to enter into a particular detail of the 
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Aftions and charaftersofmen born for the calamity of the 
' human race, and whofe very names fliould not be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity ? It may even be thought dangerous, 
to familiarize therainds 01 the g<*ncralityof mankind to 
uninterrupted fecnes of too fuccefsful iniquity ; and to 
be particulai^ in defcribing the unjuft fuccefs which 
waited on thofc illuftrious crimil[Tals,the long duration of 
whofe profperity being frequently attended with the pri- 
viiegesand rewards of virtue,may bethought an imputa- 
tion on providence, by perfons of weak underftandings. 
This hiftory, whicn feems likely to prove very dif- 
agreeable, from the reafons I have juft mentionea, will 
become more fo from the obfcurity and confufion in 
which the feveral tranfaElions will be involved, and 
which it will be difficult, if not impoflible to remedy. 
Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains were engaged in 
a courfe of hoftilities againft each other, for the parti- 
tion of his empire after his death ; and to fecure them- 
feWes -fome portion, grpter or lefs of that vaft body. 
•Sometimes teigned friends, fometimes declared ene- 
Daies, and they are continually forming different parties 
tod leagues, which are to fubfift no longer than is con- 
fiftent with the intereft of each particular. Macedonia 
changed its mafter five or fix timesinavery fhort fpace; 
by what means then ian order and perfpicuity be pre- 
served, in a prodigious variety of events that are perpe- 
tually croffing and breaking in upon each other? 

Befides which, I am no longer fupported by any an- 
cient authors capable of condufling me through thia 
darknefs and confufion. Diodrous will entirely aban- 
don me, after having been my guide for fome time ; and 
no other hiftorian will appear to take his place. No 
proper feries of affairs will remain; the feveral events 
are not to be difpofed into any regular connexion with 
each other ; nor will it bepoffible to point out, either the 
motives totherefolutions formed, or the proper charac- 
ter of the principal a£lors in this fcene of obfcurity. I 
• think myfeif happy when Polybius and Plutarch lend 
me their affillance. In my account of Alexander's fuc* 
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ceflbrs, who£e tranfa£lip^s are, perhs^, tlie moft com,* 

Jlicated and pexjplexed jpait of ancient hiilory, Uflier, 
rideaux, and Vaillant, will be xay ufual guides; and., 
^ on many occafions, I ihall only tranfcribe irq^ Pjri- 
4eaux ; but with all thefe ^ds, I ihall pot |>romife to 
throw fo much ligh^t iipito this tiiAo/y ^s I coiUd de&re* 
After a war of twenty y<ears, the number pf the prin* 
^cipal competitpr&werere^u.qeiilto fow; :Fi,QlAmy,Caf- 
iian^er,§€jeucus,a9d Lyfimachu^: itie.^i^pke of Alex- 
ander was divided into fcNi^r fix;ed ikii)e4oi9$,.^Qeab)y 
.tQ the pred^i^ion of i^a,ni.el, by. a f^T^mn pf^^y ^^^'' 
eluded between the parties. Tlirj^eaf jtj^^e ^.Qg^piQis^ 
Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, or Afe, m^ bivp a regwJwr 
fucceilion of monarcbsi^fuificiexitly cleai* ^nd diftia£k; 
but the fo.urth, which coffiiprA^i^^ed Tbi;^ce, with p^ait 
,of the Le/Ter. Afi.a» ancj fpijae ivejighbourilQg prpvio£^^ 
>^ill fuiter a i^umber of yariations. 

As the kingdo^i of Egypt w^ fubjei£l to the £ewe2 
changes, .becajiife Ptolemy, who was eft^b)i&ed there 
as a governor, at the de^th of Alexander, retainve4 the 
jpoiTeffion of it ever aft,er, and left it jtjo bi$ ppftprity : 
Jive ihall, therefctre, confider this prince ^ the bafis of 
;pur chronology, and our fev^al epochal fhj^l be fixed 
jFrom bini» 

The fi^th volume contains ilip events for thfi fpace of 
jpne hundjred and twenty years, under the four firft kings 
of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, ^he fgn pf Lagus, who reigned 
ihjrty. eight years ; Ptolemy Philadejphus, whp reigned 
forty; Ptolemy Evergetes,who reigned twcnty-fiye; and 
Ptplemy Philopator, whofe reign continued fev.enteen. 
In order to throw fome light into the bifiory con« 
,tained therein, I ihall, in the iirit pUpe, giy^ihe prin* 
cipal events of it, in a chronological abridgmient. 
. Jntrodutlory to which, I muft defire the reader to ac- 
company me in fome refleflion^, whichhave notefcaped 
Monfieur Boffuet, with relation tp Alexander* This 
prince, who was the moil renowned and illuilrious con- 
queror in all hiilory, was the lail monarch of his race^ 
^ac^donia,^ hi$ ancient jungdom, which his anceilors 
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kad governed for mahy ages, wa§ inVaded (rem k\\ (Juar^ 
ters, as a vacant fucceflion ; and after it had I^^ng be^h a 
prey to the ftrongeft, it was^at lad transferred to another 
family. If Alexander had continued pacific in Macedd^* 
tiia» the grandeur of his empire would not have excited 
^le ansJbrition of his captains ; and he itiight have tranfo 
i&itted the fceptre of hii progcriitors to hfe own defeehd* 
ants : but, as he had not prefcribed any b6tind^ to bid 
Bower, he was inftrumental ift the deftruflion of his 
houfe, and we ftiall behold the exterminart^ion of hisfa^ 
ttily, without the leaft remaining traces of them in hif* 
tory. Hisconquefts occafioned avail effafion of MooJ, 
and fumifhed his captains with 2t prete?it for mtrrdering 
one another. Thefe were the effect s that flowed from the 
tooafted -bravery of Alexander^ or rather fromihat bru- 
tality, which, under the giitteri-ng names of araWtion and 
glory, fpread the defolaetions of foe and fword throti^li 
who^e provinces, without the leaft provocationyandfffwid 
liie blood of multitudes, who had never injured him^- 

We are not to imagine, howevei*, that providfcncd 
abandoned thefe events to chance, but,. as it was then 
preparing all things for the approaching appearance o£ 
Ae Meffiah, it was vigila*it to unite all the nations, that 
tvere to be firft enlightened with the gofpel, by th€?uf<#^ 
of oneand the fame language, which^was that of Grefeci^ 
and the fani6 providence made it heccffary for them ^' 
learn this foreign tongue, by fuhjeciing them to fuett. 
idaiters as fpoke no other. The deity, therefor^, by' 
Ae agency of this language, which became more cona^ 
monanduniv^rfal than any other, facilitated th^ preachy 
Mig of the apoftles,.and rendered it more uniform. • 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Gre&f, 
among the generals of that prince immediatelyafter hii 
d^ath, did not fubfift for any length of time/andhardl)^ 
Ibok place,if w« except Egypt, where Ptolemyliad firft 
cftabliflied himfelf, and on the thronfe of which he a^i^ 
ways maintained himfelf without acknowledging any 
faperior. 

*This partition was-not fully regulated andtfixedittft- 
»^A; hi* 3704.. Aht. J, c. goor- 
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after the battle of Ipfus in Phrygia, wherein Antigonus 
and his fon Demetrius, furnamed Poliorcetes, were de- 
feated, and the former loft his life. The empire of Alex- 
ander was then divided into four kingdoms, by a folemn 
treaty, as had been foretold by Danicjl. Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Coelofyria, and Paleftine. Caf- 
fander, the fon of Antipater, obtained Macedonia and 
Greece. Lyfimachus acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and 
fome other provinces on the other fide of the Hellef- 
pont and the Bofjphorus. And Seleucus had Syria, and 
all that part of Ana Major, which extended to the other 
fide of the Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of thefe four kingdoms, thofe of Egypt and Syria 
fubfified, almoft without any interruption, in the fame 
families, and through a long fucceflion of princes* 
The kingdom of Macedonia had feveral matters of dif- 
ferent families fucceffively. That of Thrace was at 
|aft divided into feveral branches, and no longer con- 
ilituted one entire body, by which- means all traces of 
regular fucceffion cealed to fuSfift, 

!• The kingdom of Egypt* 

The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, in^ 
tludihg Cleopatra, after whofe death, thofe dominions 
be<:ame a province of the Roman empire. All thefe 
princes had the common name of Ptolemy, but each 
of them was likewife diftinguiflied by a peculiar fur- 
name. They had alfo the appellation of Lagides, from 
JLagus the father of that Ptolemy who reigned the firft 
in Egypt. The fifth and fixth volumes contains the 
hiftories of fix of thefc kings, and I jQiall give their 
iiaunes a place here, with the duration of their reigns, 
the firft of which commenced immediately upon the 
death of Alexander the Great. 

. ^ Ptolemy Stoter. He reigned thirty-eight years 
and fome months. 

» Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, 
includiiig tne two years of his reign in the lifetime of 
his father. 

■"A* M. 3680* "3718, 
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* Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five yearsv 
p Ptolemy PhiJopator reigned feventeen. . * 
< Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty-four. 

' Ptolemy Philometor reigned thirty-four* 

II. Tlu kingdom of Syria. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty- feven kings; 
which makes it evident, that their reigns were ofteii 
very fliort: and indeed feveral of thefe princes waded 
to the throne through the blood of their predeceflbrs. 

They are ufually called Seleucides, from Seleucus, 
who reigned the firft in Syria. Hiftory reckons up fii 
kings ofthis name, and thirteen who are called by that 
of Antiochus ; but they are all diftinffuifhed by difierent 
furnames. Others of them affumed different names,and 
the laft was called Antiochus XIII* with the furnames 
of Epiphanes, Afiaticus, and Comraagenes. In his reign 
Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman pTovinee, after it 
had been governed by kings, for the fpace of two hun- 
dred arid fifty years, according to EufebiuSr 

The kings of Syria, the tranfaftions of whofe reigns 
are contained in the fifth and fixth volumes, ate eight 
in number. 

* Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years. 

* Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 

* Antiochus Theo6, fifteen. 

' * Seleucus Callinicus, twenty, 
^ Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 
■ Antiochus the Great, thirty-fix. • 

* Seleucus PhilopatQr, twelve. 

'Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus PhiIo« 
pator, eleven. 

111. The king^dffi of Macedonia^ 

« Macedonia frequently changed its mafters,; after 
Che fplemn partition had been made between the four 

•A.M. 3758. P3783, <38bo. '3824^ '3704, •3724/ 
•3743- "3758. '3778* '3781. ^sSi;. ^^^2^* ; 3707* 
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princes. Caflander died three or four years after the 
partition, and left three fons. Philip, the eldeft, died 
prefently after his father. The other two contended 
tor thk crown without enjoying it, both dying foon 
after without iflue. 

^ Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrh'us, and. Lyfimachus^ 
made themfelves mailers of all, or the greateft part of 
Macedonia; fometimes i|i conju&£lion, and at other 
times feparately. 

•After the death of Lyfimachus, Seleucus poffeffed 
himfelf of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

^ Ptolemy Ceraunus haying flain the preceding 
prince, feized the kiQ^^om,, and pofleiTed it algpe but 
a ye^ fii^prt time, having lofl: his life in a battle with 
the Gauls, who had mad^ an irruption into that country.. 

c'Sofihenes, who defeated the Gaul$» roigu^d but a 
jhort time in Macedonia. 

^ Antigonus Gonatas, the fon of Depietrius PoHor^ 
(cetes, obtained the peaceajple poffeffion of the kingdom 
of Mace.dpnia,. and tranfnxitted thofe don^inions to hi$ 
defcendants, after he had reigned thirty-four ypars. , 

He was fucce^ded by hi^ ion Denietrius, who reign- 
ed tcin years, and then died, leaving a fon named Phi^ 
lip, who was but two years old. 

Antigcpnus Do^on reigned twelve years iij, the qua* 
lity of guardian to the young prince- 
Philip, after the deajth. of Antigonus,. afce];L4ed the 
throne at the age of fourteen yeais„and r^igped fome- 
thing more than forty. 

His fon Perfeus. fucceede4 him* and r^igp^d about 
eleven years.. He wa^ defeated and taken prifoner by 
£aulus Eoiilius ; and Macedonia^ in coniec^uence of 
that vi6lory, was added to the provinci^s oi the tio.^ 
man empire*. 

IV. The kingdom of Thrace and Bithynia, 8tc^ 

This fourth kingdom, compofed oi feveral feparate 
provinces, very remote from one another, had not aijy 

'A* M. 3710* •37*5. '37»4« »37*6, *37«8. 
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fucceflion of princes, and did not long ful^fift in its firft 
condition : Lyfimachus, who &x&. omained it, having 
been killed in a battle after a reign of twenty years, and 
all his family being exterminated by aiTaffinations, his 
dominions were dif^iemberedy and no longjer confti« 
-tuted one kingdom* 

fieiid^s the provinces which were divided among the 

captains of Alexander, there were others which had 

'^een either formed before, or were then ere£led into 

.different and independent Grecian ftates,^ whofe pow^r 

greatly increafed in procefs of time. 

Kings $f Biihynia^ 

Whilft Alexander was extending his conquefts lit 
^e £aft, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the king* 
dom of Bithynia« It is not certain who thi^ Zypethas 
was, unlefs we may con}e3ure with Paufanias, that he 
was a Thracian. His niccefibrs however are better 
Known* 

* Nicomedes L This prince invited the Gauls to afSft 
him againft his brothen,. with wl^m he was engaged in 
a wax^ 

Pru/ias I» 

Prufias II. Sumamedf the Hunter, in whofe couit 
Hannibal took refuge, and afGiled him with his coun-. 
iels, in his war againft Eumenes II. king of Ferg$imus» 

Nicomedes 11. was killed by his fon Socrates. 

Nicomedes IIL was affifted by the Romans in his^ 
wars with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his 
death the kingdom of Bithynia, as ateftim^nial of his 

fcatitudi^ to them : by which means- thefe territories 
ecame a Roman province^ 

Kings of Per^amus^ 

This kingdom comprehended only one of the fmall^ 
eft provinces of Myfia, on th^ cpaft 9^ the ^g^an iea 
a;;ainft the iiland ox Leibos* 
^ This 
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This kingdom was founded by Philatefa, an etifiticfe 

■who had been a fervant to Docima, a commander of the 

troops of Antigonus. Lyfimachus confided tb Kim the 

trealures he had depofued in the caftle of the city af 

.Pergamus, and he became mailer both of thefeand the 

city after the death of that prince* He governed this 

; little fovereignty for the fpace of twenty years'^and then 

.left it to Eumenes his nephew. 

' Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition 
of feveral cities, which he took from the kings of Sy"- 
ria, having defeated Antiochus, the fcm of Seleucus, in 
a battle. He reigned twelve years. 

He was fucceeded by Attalus I. his coufin-german, 
who affumed the title of king, after he had con^quered 
<he Galatians; and he tranfmitted his dominions tb his 
^ofterity, who enjoyed them to the third generation** 
He affilled the Romans in their war with FhiKp, and 
died after a reign of forty-three years. He left four fons. 

His fucceffor was Eumenes H. hi& eldeft fon, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned 
thirty-nine years, and left the crown' to his brother 
Attains, in qustlity of guardian to one of his fons, whom 
he had by JStratonice, the fifter of Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia. The Romans enlarged his dominions 
confiderably, after the viftory they obtained over An- 
tiochus the Great. 

' Attalus n. efpoufed Stratonice his brother's widow, 
and took extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he 
left the crown, after he had worn it twenty-one years. 
. ^ Attalus III. furnamed Philometer, (iiftinguifhed 
himfelf by his^ barbarous and extravagant conduft* 
He died aiter he had reigned five years, and bequeathed 
his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

* Ariftonicus,who claimed the fuccenion,endeavour- 
ed totjrfefend his pretenfions againft the Romans, but the 
kingJbp^pi Pergamus was reduced, after a war of four 
years, ijito a Roman province. > ' 

- * A. M. 3845, Ant. J. C. i59. *- A, M. 3866. Ant. J. C. 133-. 

. »A. M. 3871, ^nt..J. C. J38, 
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Kings ofPontus, 

• The kingdom of Pontus in Afia Minor was ah^ 
ciently difmembered from the monarchy of Perfia, by 
Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, in favour of Artabazus, 
who is faid, by fome hiftorians, to have been the fon of 
one of thofe Perfian lords who confpired againft the 
Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Afia Minor, and is fituated partly, 
along the coaft of the Euxine fea (Pontus EuxinusJ 
from whicli it derives its narael It extends as far as 
the river Halys, and even to Colchis. Several princes 
reigned in that country fince Artabazus. 

"The fixth monarch was Mithridates I. who is pro- 
perly confidered as the founder of the kingdom of Pon- 
tus, and his name was aflumed by the generality of his 
fucceflbrs. 

®He was fucceeded by his fon , Ariobarzanes, who 
had governed Phrygia unjier Artoxerxes Mnemon,and 
reigned twenty-fix years. ^^ 

p His fucceflbr was Mithridates II. Antigonus fuf- 
pefting, in confequence of a dream, that he favoured 
CaiTander, had determined to deflroy him, but he elud- 
ed the danger by flight. This prince was called Krifuy, 
or The Founder^ and reigned thirty-five years. 

^ Mithridates III. fucceeded him, added Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty-' 
fix years. , , ^ 

After the reigns of two other kings, MitRridates, t"he 
greatgrandfather of Mithridates the Great, afcendedthe 
throne, and efpoufed adaughterof Seleucus Callinicus, 
king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who wks mar^^ 
ried to Antiochus the Great. ' 

'He was fucceeded by his fon Pharnaces, who had 
fome difagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He 




• A. M 3600. Ant. T. C 404. 
p A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337* 
» A. M. 3819. Ant. J. C. 185. 
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made himfelf mafter of Sinope, which afterwards be- 
came the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. and the firft who 
was called a friend to the ftomans, becauCe he had aflifted 
them agalnft the Caithaginidtns in the firft Punic war» 

*He was fucceeded by his fon Mithriidates VL fur. 
mamed £upater. This is the great Mitfaridates^wko faf«^ 
tainedfo loagawarwiththeEoman^yandrsigocdfixt^^^ 
fix years. 



Kings of Cappadoeta. 
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Straho^ m{Qnn& U3, tftai Cappadckria was divided 
into two fatrapies, ot governments, imder the PeriiaiD^r 
as it alfo was under the Macedonians* The maritime 
part of Cappadoc»L formed the kingdom of Pontus : the 
•ther tratls conftituted Cappaxlociapsaserly io called^, 
or the Cappadocia Major, which extends- along Mount 
Taurus, and to a great diftanee heyond'il|#- 

^ When Alexander's captains divided the pjFOvince^- 
of his empire among themfeii^es, Cappadocia was go* 
Terned by a prince najsied Asiarathes. Perdtcieas at- 
tacked and deieated him, .after which hecauibdliimtd' 

be flain. 

His £bn Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom o( hifrfa« 
ther fome time after this event, and eftaUifhed himfelf 
£o efie^iually, that be letSt ittohis poil^rity^ 

The generality) of his ftxcceiTora affamed the fafii^ 
name, and^ will have their place in the feries of thd 
hiftory. 

Cappadocia, aft^rthedisathof Archelaiis,^ thelaAroi' 
'ma kings, became a province oF the Roman empire/a»*' 
the reft of Afia alfo ctid much about tha fame time. • 

Kings of Armenia. ' 

Armenia,:^ ^afl country of-AGa) eKtendnig on e00h 
iide of the Euphrates, was coaquered by the Perfians^'- 

» A^ M* 38Q0. Ant. J. C. 124. • Strab. 1. xii. p. 534, 

after 
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iif fccr'y Mchit wasirawferred^ with the JBeftioftlieeippire* 
rto the Macedqnians, and^t lait^fell to.tfae ihare ot die 
jR.o.Hians. Jtw.^ governed for .a gi!fiattieogt)i of timeiby 
its own kings, ,the moft. oon&derable of whom eM»s 
TigraHii^.s, >Nrho eCpou£ed the daughter of the great Mith- 
ridates kiqg of Pomiis, and.w,as alfo engaged in a long 
W^r ^^ith.thieilQmans. This kingdom uipported otftlf 
jf^^jxy yjeai^rbetiw^enihe Roman and ParfihtimesipiFefit 
fometimes depending on the one, and fometimesioa^lie 

^^their^ till ^ Ifkft tiie 'Romai»<1]yecaiiie its mafteis^ 

» 

£pifus is a province lof Gsesce, iirpacatod from 
TheiT^l^ aAd Macfidonia by jnouat Find us. The moft 
powerful people of this country w>ere the MoJofliang, 

Ti^JdjQgspf £pLirus preteiidedio derive their defceat 
from Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, who.eftabliihed hinl- 
{el{ in that couoKtry, and called theiaifelves i£iaddes» 
bom /SacMis the grandfather of Ajchiiles. 

'The genealogy of the laA kings, who .were the oa- 
ly foveceigns of this country of whom any accounts-se- 
■m^knt is varioiiQy related by authors, and confequently 
jzuiftbe dubipus an4 obfcure. 

Arymbas afcended the throne, after a long fucceffion 
lof kings, and as be was then very young, the fiates of 
JEpirus, who were feniible that the welfare of the people 
-depended on the proper education of their princes, fent 
him to Athens, which was the relidence and centre of ail 
the arts and fciences, in order to cultivate, in that excel- 
lent fchool, fu.cfh knowledge as was neceilaryto forin 
the mind of a king- He there learned the art of reign- 
ing efibfiually, and^ as he furpafled all his anceftors in 
ability and knowledge, he was in confequence infinitely 
more efteemed and beloved by his people than ^hey 
had been* When he returned frpn^ Athens, he made 
laws, ellablifhed a fenate and magillracy, and regulated 
the form of the government. 

^ Oiod. 1. xvi. p. 465. Juftin, I. ▼ili« c. 6. Flut. in Pyrrho. 
* ilnafUQ do^9r majmi us^ tani$ tt ^ratior popuio/idt, J u s t 1 n . 1 . xviu 

Neoptolemus* 
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* Ncoptolemus, wliofe daughter Olympias had efpotif- 
ed Philip king of Macedan, attained an equal (hare in 
the regal government of Atymbas his elder brother, by 
the credit of his fon-in-law. After the deatU of Arym- 
bas, .^fiacides his fon ought to have been hisrfucceflbr; 
but Philip had ftill the credit to procure M^ expulfion 
.from the kingdom by the Moloffians, who'eftabliflied 
Alexander the fon of Neoptolen^us fole monarch of 
~_ Irus. 

"Alexander efpoufed Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, 
and marched with an army into Italy, where he loft his 
life in the country of the Brutians. 

i£acides then afcended the throne, and reigned 

. without any afTociate in Epirus. He efpoufed Phthia, 

the daughter of Menon the Theffalian, by whom he 

. had two daughteris, Deidamia and Troida, and one fon, 

the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the aOiftance of Olympias, 
his troops mutinied againil him, condemned him to 
-exile,, and flaughtered moft of* hi« friends.- Pyrrhus, 
. who was then an infant, happily efcaped this mafTacre. 
Neoptolemus, a prince of^the blood, but whofe par- 
ticular extraftion is little known, was placed on the 
throne by the people of Epirus^ 

Pyrrhus, being* recalled by his fubjefts at the age of 
: twelve years, firit Ihared the fovereignty with Neopto- 
lemus; but having afterwards divefted him of his dig- 
nity, he reigned alone. 

y This hiftory will treat of the various adventues of 
/this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack 
4o make himfelf msdler of it. 

Helenus his fon reigned after him for fome time in 
Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Roman 
empire. 

Tyrants of HeracUa. 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by 
the Boeotians,, who fent'.a. colony into that country hy 
the order of an oracle. 

• « - ' 

r A. AT. 3733; Ant. J. C. >»i. 
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* When- the Athenians were vifiorious over the 
Perfians, and had - impofcd a tribute on the cities of 
Greece and Afia Minor, for the fitting out and fupport 
of a fleet intejided for the defence of the common liber- 
ty, the inhabitants of Heraciea, in confequence of their 
attachment to the Perfians, were the only people who 
refufed to acquiefce in fojuil a contribution. Lakma- 
chus was therefore fent againft them» aad he ravaged 
their territories j but a violent tempeft having deftroyed 
his whole fleet, he beheld himfelf abandoned to the mer-i' 
cy of that people, whofe natural ferocity might well 
have been increafed, by the^fev ere treatment they had 
lately received. But * they had recourfe to no other 
vengeance but benefaftions ; they furniflied hitn with 
provifions and troops for his return, and were willinff 
to confider the depredations which had been committed 
in their country as advantageous to them, if they ac- 
quired the friendihip of the Athenians at that price. 

*SoHje time after this event, they populace of Hera- 
ciea excited a violent commotion againft the rich citi- 
zens and fenators, who having implored afliflance to no 
eflFeft, firft from Timotheus the Athenian , and afterwards 
from Epaminondas the Theban, were neceffitated to re- 
cal Clearchus a fenator to their defence, whom them* 
felves had baniOied; but his exile had neither improved 
his morals nor rendered him a better.citizen than Jie was 
before. He therefore made the troubles, in which he 
found the city involved, fubfervient to his defign of fub- 
jefting it to his own power. With this view he openly 
declared for the people, caufed himfelf to be invefted 
with the higheft office in (he magiftracy, and afiumed a 
fovereign authority in a fliort time. Being thus become 
a profeffed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to 
which he haa not recourfe againft the rich and the fena- 

■v 

■ Juftin. 1. xvL c. 3—5. Diod. 1. xv. c. 390. 
*A.M. 3640. Ant. J. C« 364. 

' • Heraclienfes honefttorem itneficii, quam uttiones occafionem rati, injlru^s 
contmeatibus auxiliifque dimttunt; bene agrorum Juorum poptdationcm impenfam 
txiflimenUs Ji, quos hoflcs habucrdnts amices rcdiaifent, Justin* 

tors. 



Ioii5»'to fatiate his avarice <and cruelty. He propofed 
for his model Donyfitzs the Tyranti who badeftabliOied 
his power over the Syracufans at the fame time. 

After a hard and inhaman fervitude of twelve years, 
two young citizens, who were Plato's difciples, and had 
hfien inftru&ed in his maxims, formed a confpiracy 
againft Clearchus, and flew him ;'biit'^otigh they deli* 
vered. their coantryirom the tyrantt the tyranny ftill 
fiibfifted. 

. ^ Timotheos^ i9ie fon of* Cleardinsy aftitmed his p^ace, 
lufid purfued his €ondu3; {or the fpace o^f fifteen years. 

*=^ He wa» fuoceeded by his brofeher Dioiiyfitis, H^ho 
was in danger «f beix^ aifpoffelledof hisaukthority by 
Perdiccais; hut as this laft was foon deftroyed, ^Dio- 
nyfius contraQed a friendfliip with Antigonus, whom 
be affifted againft Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 
- . He eipoufed Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, nni 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Dariu*. This 
alliance infptred him with fo much courage, that he 
aJTumed the tide of king, and enlarged his dominions 
by the addition of feveral places which lie feized on 
the confines of Heraclea. 

. *He died two or three years before the battle of 
Ipfus, and after a reign of tnirty-three years, leaving 
two fons and a daughter under the tutelage and re« 
^ency of Amaftris. 

. This princefs was rendered hs^y in her adminiftra« 
lion by the afie&ion Antigonus entertained for her. 
She founded a city, and called it by her name; after 
which fhetraafplanted thkher the inhabitants of three 
•ther cities, and «fpoufed Lyfimachus, after the deatlji 
of Antiganu$. 

Kings of Syracufc* 

^ Hiero, and his fon Hieronymus, reigned^ at Syra* 
cufe ; the firft fifty-four years, the fecondbut one year^ 

*> A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 358. 
«A.^M. 3067. Ant. J. C. 337. Dipd. 1. xvi P< 435* 
* Ibid. p. 476, « A. W. 3700, Ant. J. C« 304. ' A. M, 3735* 
Ant. J. C. 269. 
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• Syracufe recovered its liberty by the death of the 
Iaft» but continued in the intereft of the Carthaginians^ 
which Hieronymus had caufed it to efpoufe. * Hi a 
condu6l obliged Marcellus to form the fiegeofthal 
city, which he took the following year. I fliall enlarge 
upon the hiftory of thefe two kings in another placer 

Oth^r Kings* 

Several kings likewife reigned in the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, as aHb in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paph- 
lagonia, Colchis» Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other 
places; but their hiftory is very uncertain, and their 
fucceffions have biit little regularity. 

Thefe circumftances,are very different with refpeft 
to the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed them^ 
felves, as we fhall fee in the fequel, into fuch a power- 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Koman 
empire. That of the Baftrians received its original 
about the fame period; I ihall treat of each in their 
proper places. 

• A* M. 378a Ant. J. C. SS4. ^ A. M. 3790. Ant. J. C. aigr 
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I SHALL divide what I have to fay upon the Egyp- [ 
tians into three parts. The firft contains a concife 
defcription of the different parts of Egypt, and of what * 
is moit remarkable in it. In the fecond I treat of the 
cuftoms, laws, and religion of the Egyptians: and in 
the third, I give the hiftory of their kings. 

PART THE FIRST. 

* 

Tke Defcription of Egypt: with an Account 0/ whatever 
is moji curious and remarkable in that Country. 

EGYPT comprehended anciently, within limits of • 
no very great extent, a * prodigious number of 
cities, and an incredible multitude pi inhabitants. 

It is .bounded on the eaft by the Red-Sea and the . 
Ifthmus of Suez ; on the fouth bv Ethiopia, on tne » 
weft by Lybia, arid on tne Hortn oy the Meduerranean^ 
The Nile runs from fouth to north, through the whole 
country, about two hundred leagues in length. This , 
country is enclofed on each fide Witharidg.eof moun-;j 
tains, which v^ry often leave, between the foot of the 

* It it related that under Amafis, there wftrc twenty tboufaDd inb^ 
Mtcd ciuct ia £gypt. Uxa. I. ii. c. 177. 
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hills and the rivcf Nile, a* traft of ground, not above 
half a day's journey in length*, and fometimes lefs* 

On the weft fiiqle, the plain grows wider in fome 
places, and extends to twenty-five ©r thirty leagues. 
The greateft breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to 
Damiata, being.about. fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt naay be^dividedinto thfcTe principal 
parts; Upper Egypt» otherwife called Thebais, which 
was the moft fouthern part * Middle Egypt, or Hepta- 
nomis, fo called from the feven Nomi or diftrifts it 
contained; Lowfer' Egypt, which included what the 
Greeks call Delta, and all the country as far as the Red- 
Sea, and along the Mediterranean to-Rhinocolura, or 
Mount Cafius. * Under Sefoftrjis, all Egypt became 
one kingdom, and was divided into thirty-fvx- govern- 
ments or Nomi; t^n in Thebais, ten in Delta, and fix- 
teen in the country between both. 

The clties'of SyeneandElephantiha dIvidcd'Egypt 
from Ethiopia; and'in the days of Auguftus Were the 
boundaries of the Roman empire: Clmjlra olimRomani 
Imperii t Taciu A'nnal. Lib. ii. Cap*, oi. 
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T H E B A IS. 

TlEBESv from- whence Thebais had its nanM, 
nright -vie with'tbenobfeft" cities in theuniverfe. 
Its hundi^ed gates; celebrated by Homer, ^ are uiliver- 
fally known; and acquired it the furname of Heca- 
ton^ylos, to diftmguifh it from the 'other Thebes in 
Bccotia. *It'was* <^ually large and ppjpulous; and, 
according to hiftciry, could fend out at oncetwdhun- 
dffed^chariots^ndteh thoufand fighting men at each of 
ks^gates; ^ The Greek's anii Romans have celebrated 

♦ A day's journey is 2^ eafiern, or 33,£nglini xnilc^ and a quarter. 

• StVabb. 1. i7, p. 787; > Horn, 11, t ircr. 381, « SUab. 1. xviu 
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its magnificence and grandeur, though they faw It only 
in its ruins ; fo auguft were the remains of this city.. 

' In Thebes, now called Said, have been difcovcred 
temples and palaces which are ftill almoft entire, adorn- 
ed with innumerable columns and ftatues. One palace 
efpecially is admired, the remains whereof feem to 
have exifted purely to eclipfe the glory of the moft 
pompous edifices. Four walks extending farther thaa 
the eye can fee, and bounded on each fide with fphinxes^ 
compofed of materials as rare and extraordinary as their 
fize is remarkable,, ferve for avenues'to four porticoes, 
whofe height is amazing to behold. Befides, they who 
give us the defcription of this wonderful edifice, had 
not time to go round it ; and are not fure that they faw 
above half; however, what they had a fight of was afto» 
nifliing. A hall, which in all appearance flood in the 
middle of this ftately palace, was Supported by aii hun- 
dred and twenty pillars fix fathoms round, of a propor- 
tionable height, and intermixed with obeliflcs, which fo 
many ages have not been able to demoliih. Painting 
had difplayed all her art and magnificence in this edi- 
fice. The colours themfelves, which fooneft feel thcJ 
injury of time, ftill remain amidft the ruins of this 
wonaerful ftrufture, and preferve their beauty and luf- 
tre; fo happily could the Egyptians imprint a charafter 
of immortality on all their works. ^ Strabo, who was 
on the fpot defcribes a temple he faw in Egypt, very 
much refembling that of which I have been fpeaking. 

The fame « author, defcribing the curiofities of The- 
bais, fpeaks of a very famous ftatue of Memnon, the 
remains whereof he had feen. It is faid that this ftatue, 
when the beams of the rifing fun firft (hone upon it in 
the morning, uttered an articulate found*. And indeed 
Strabo himfelf was an ear-witnefs of this ; but then he 
doubts whether the found came from the ftatue. 

• Thcvcnot's Travels. ^ Lib. xvii. p. 805. t p. 816. 

* Germanicus aliis quoqite miraculis intcndit animum^ qusnm pracipuafucrt 
Ucmnmsfaxea tjigies^ ubi radiisfolis iQa eji vocaiem fonutn uddeus^ &c. 

Tacit. Aanul. 1. ii. c 61 • 

Vol. I. I • CHAPr 
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•CHAP. IL 
Middle Egypt ^ or Hepianomts. 

MEMPHIS was the capital of this part of Egypt. 
Here were many ftately temples, efpecially that 
ot the god Apis, w1k> was honoured in this city after a 
particular manner. I (hall fpeak of it hereafter, as well 
as ok the pyramids which flood in the neighbourhood 
et this place, and rendered it fo famous. Memphis was 
fituated on the weft fide of the Nile. 

** Grand Cairo^ which feems to have fucceeded Mem* 
phis, was built on the other fide of that river. The Caflle 
of Cairo is one of the greateft curiofities in Egypt. It 
fiands on a hill without the city, has a rock for its found* 
ation, and is furrounded with walls of a vaft height and 
folidity . You go up to the cattle by a way hewn out of 
the rock« and which is fo eafy of afcent, that loaded 
horfes and camels get up without difficulty. The great- 
eft rarity in this caftle is Jofeph's well, fo called, either 
becaufe the Egyptians are pleafed with afcribing their 
moil remarkable particulars to that great man, or be^ 
caufe there is really fuch a tradition in the coojUJtry. 
This is a proof, at leaft, that the work in queftion is' very 
ancient ; and it is certainly worthy the magnificence of 
the mpft powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it 
were, two ftories, cut out of the rock to a prodigious 
depth* 'One defcends to the refervoir of water, between 
the twov wells, by a ftair-cafe feven or eight feet broad, 
confifling of two hundred and twenty ftep«, and fo con- 
trived, that the oxen, employed to tnrow up the water, 
go downwitb all imaginable eafe,thedefcent being fcarce 
perceptible. The well is fupplied from a fpring, which 
ifi almoft the only one in the whole country. The oxen 
are continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which 
buckets are faftened. The water thus drawn from, the 
firft and lowermoft well, is conveyed by a little canal,, 
into a refervoir, which forms the fecond well.; from 

* XKevczK)t. 

whence 
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tvhence it is drawn to the top in the fasne manner, and 
then conveyed by pipes to sul parts of Ae caftle. As 
this well is fuppofed by the inhabitants of the countr]^ 
to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of the 
antiqi^e manner of the Egyptians, I thought it might 
deferve a place among the curiofities of ancient £gypt. 

' Strabd fpeaks of fuch an engine, which,-by wheels 
and pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top 
of a vaft high hill ; with this difference, that inftead 
of oxen, a hundred and fifty flaves were employed to 
turn thefe wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which we fpeak, is famous for 
feveral rarities, each of which deferves a particular 
examination. I ihall relate only the principal, fuch as 
the obelifks, the pyramids, the labyrintli, the la^LC of 
Mceris^ and the mle. 

Sect. I. The Obclijks. 

EGYPT feemed to place its chief glory in raifing 
monuments for poflerity. Its obelifks form at this 
day, on account of their beauty, as well as height, the 
principal ornament of Rome ; and the Roman power, 
defpairing to equal the Egyptians, thought it no(iour 
enough to borrow the monuments of their kings. 

An obelific is a quadrangular^ taper, hi^h fpire, or 
pyramid, raiied perpendicularly, and terminatmg in a 
point, to ferve as an ornament to fome open fquare ; 
and is very often covered with iiifcriptions or hiero- 
glyphics, that is, with myilical characters or fymbols 
uied by the Egyptians to conceal and difguife their 
facred things, and the myfteries of their theology* 

^ Sefoftris erefted in the city of Heli^oHs two obe- 
lifts of extreme hard ftone, brought from the quarters 
of Svene, at the extremity of Egj^pt. They were each 
QUe nundred and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty fa- 
thoms, or one hundred and eighty teet*. The emperor 

* L. xvii. p. 807. k Diod. lib, i. p» 37. 

. * It i« p^Qi^er to oiiijerve, oiice for ajl, thifc an Egyptian cubit, accord- 
ing to Mr. Greaves I m as 1 .isitil % iacb^eA and* abo^t i oi our meafure. 

I 2 Augultus, 
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Augufhis, Imving made Egypt a province of the empire,' 
caufed thefe two obeliiks to be tranfpoirted to Rome, 
one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces. * He durft 
not venture upon a third, which was of a monftrous 
iize. It was made in the reign of Ramifes : it is faid 
that twenty thoufand men were employed in the cut- 
ting of it. Conftantius, more daring than Auguftus, 
ordered it to be removed to Rome. Two of thefe 
obelifks are flill feen, as well as another of an hundred 
cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cubits, 
or two fathoms in diameter. ™ Caius Caefar had it 
brought from Egypt in a fliip of fo odd a form, that, 
according to Pliny, the like had never been feen.' 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obe- 
liiks ; they were tor the moft part cut in quarries of 
Upper Egypt, where fome are now to be feen half 
finiflied. But the moft wonderful circumftance.is, that 
the ancient Egyptians fhould have had the art and con- 
trivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal, through 
which the water of the Nile ran in the time of its inun- 
dation; from whence they afterwards raifed up the 
columns, obeli&s, and ftatues on * raftis, proportioned 
to their weight, in order to convey them into Lower 
Egypt. And as the country abounded every where 
with ca^nals, there were few places to which thofehuge 
bodies might not be carried with eafe ; although their 
. weight would have bioken every other kind of engine. 

Sect. II. The Pyramids, 

a A PYRAMID is a folid or hollow body, having a 
XX. large, and generally a fqurare bafe, and termi- 
nating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 
than the reft, one whereof t deferVed to be ranked 
among the feven wonders of the world ; they did not 

* PHn. 1. xxxvi. » Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 

B Herod. 1. ii. c. 124, &c. Dlod. 1. i. p.39 — 41. Plin. lib< xxxvi. c.is. 
f &afu are pieces of flat timber put together to carry goods on rivers* 

t Vide Diod, Sic. 
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ffand very far from the city of Memphis. I (hall take 
notice here only of the largeft of the three. This py- 
xamid, like the reft, was built on a rock, hav^ing a 
fquare bafe, cut on the outfide as fo many fteps, and 
decreafing gradually quite to the fummit. It was 
built with ftones of a prodigious fize, the leaft of 
which were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, 
and covered with hieroglyphics. Accordtng to feve- 
xal ancient authors, each (ide was eight hundred feet 
broad and as many high. The fummit of the pyra- 
mids, which to ihofe who viewed it from beiow, 
feeraed a point, was a fine platform, compofed of ten 
or twelve maffy ftones, and each fide of that platform 
fixteen or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of fcicnces, who 
.went purpofely on the fpot in 1693, gives us the fol- 
lowing dimenfions : 

The fide of the fquare bafe 110 fathoms. 

The fronts are equilateral tri-'^ r r 

angles, and therefore the l'*^;*^*^*!""^^^- 
fuperfices of the bafe is J 
The perpendicular height 'j'j\. fathoms. 

The folid contents 3i3»590 cubical fathoms. 
A hundred thoufand men were conftantly employ- 
ed about this work, and were relieved every three 
months by the fame number. Ten complete years 
.were fpent in hewing^ out the ftones, either in Arabia 
or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt ; and 
twenty years more in- building this immenfe edifice, 
the infide of which contained numberlefs rooms and 
apartments. There was expreffcd on the pyramid, in 
Egyptian, charafters, -the fums it coft only in garlic, 
leeks, onions, and the like, for the workmen; and the 
whole amounted to fixteen hundred * talents of filver, 
that is, four millions five hundred thoufand French 
livres; from whence it was eafy to conjefture what a 
vaft fum the whole muft have amounted to. 

* About 25,0001, fierling. 

Such 
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Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, whicK 
by their figure, as well as fize, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what ef- 
jforts foever men may make, their nothingnefs will al- 
^Bvs appear. Thefe pyramids were tombs ; and there 
is uill to be feen, in the middle of the largeft, an empty 
fepulchre, cut out of one entire ftone, about three feet 
deep and broad, and a little above fix feet long*. 
Thus all this buille, all this expence, and all the la^ 
l)ours of fo many thoufand men, ended in procuring 
a prince, in this vaft and almoft boundlefs pile of 
building, a little vault fix feet in length. Befides, the 
lings who built thefe pyramids, had it not in their 
power to be buried in them; and fo did ftot enjoy*ll>e 
iepulchre thev had built. The public hatred which 
they incurrea, by reafon of their unheard-of cruelties 
to their fubjefts in laying fuch heavy tafks upon them, 
.©ccafioned their being interred in fome obfctire place, 
to prevent their bodies from being expofed to the fu- 
ry and vengeance of the populace. 

° This laft circumftance which hiftorians have taken, 
particular notice of, teaches us what judgment we 
ought to pafs on thefe edifices, fo much boafted of by. 
the ancients. It is but juft to remark and eileera the 
noble genius which the Egyptians h^d for architec-- 
ture;* a genius that prompted them ftom the earlieft 
times, and before they could have any models to imi- 
tate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnificent ; 
and to be intent on real beauties without deviating in 
the leaft from a noble fimplicity, in which the higheft 
perfeftion of the art confifts. fiut what idea ought we 
to form of thofe princes who ^nfidered as fomething 

frand, the raifing by a multitude of hands, and by the 
elp of money, immenfe ftruftures, with the fole view 
of rendering their names immortal ; and who did ndt 
fcruple to deftroy thoufands of their fubjefts to fatisfy^ 
their vain glory ! They differed very much from the 

* Died. lib. i. p. 40. 
* Strabo zneatigns the repulcfarey lib. xvli. p. 808. 

Romans, 
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Itomans^, who fought to immortallfe themfelves by 
vrorks of a magnificent kind, but at the fame time of 
#public utility. 

^ Pliny gives us, in few words, a juft idea of tbefe 
pyramids, when he calls them a fooUfli and ufelefs 
^dentation of the wealth of the Egj-ptian kings ; He* 

turn pecunia otiofa ab^ulta oflentatio. And aads, that 
y a juft punifhment their memory is buried in obli- 
vion; the hiftorians not agreeing among themfelves 
about the names of thofe who firft raifed thofe vain 
monuments. Inter eos non conjlant a quibus JaSuJini^ 
jujlijimo cckfu obiiieratis tanta. vankatis auSoribus. In 
a word, according to the judicious remark of Diodo- 
rus, the indnftry of the architefts of thofe pyramids ts 
no lefs valuable and praifc- worthy, than the defign of 
the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we mould moll admire in thefe ancient 

Monuments is, the true and ftanding evidence they 

^ive of the fltill of the Egyptians in aftronomy ; that 

IS, in a fcience which feems incapable ot being 

Twought to perfeftion, but by a long feries of years, 

and a great number of obfervations. M. de Chazelles^ 

•when he meafured the great pyramid in queftion, 

found that the four fides of it were turned exattly to 

the four quarters of the world; and confequently 

fliowed the true meridian of that place. Now, as fo 

«xaft afituation was in all probability purpofely pitch* 

ed upon by thofe who piled up this huge mafs of 

ftones, above three thoufand years ago; it follows, 

that during fo long a fpace of time, there has been no 

alteration in the heavens in that refpeft, or (which 

amounts to the fame thing) in- the poles of the earth or 

the meridians. This is M. de Fontenelle*5 remark in 

his culogium of M. de Chazfelles. 

f Lib. XXX vi. cap, ia« 
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Sect. III. TAe Labyrinik. 

^TTf THAT has been faid concerning the judgment 
V \ we ought to form of the pyramids, may alfo 
be applied to the labyrinth which Herodotus, who faw 
it, affures us was ftill more furprifing than the pyra- 
;mids. It was built at the moft fouthern part of the 
lake of Moeris, wliereof mention will be made pre- 
fently, near the town of Crocodiles, the fame with 
Arfinoe. It was not fo much one fingle palace, as a 
magnificent pile compofed of twelve palaces, regularly 
difpafed, which had a communication with each other. 
Fifteen hundred rooms, interfperfed withterraffes, were 
ranged round twelve halls, and difcovered no outlet to 
fuch as went to fee them. There were the like num- 
ber of buildings under ground. Thefe fubterraneous 
ilruftures were defigned for the burying-place of the 
kings, and (\>fho can fpeak this without confufion and 
without deploring the blindnefs of man !) for keeping 
the facred crocodiles, which a nation, fo wife in other 
jefpefts, worfhipped as gods. 

In order to vifitthe rooms and halls of the laby- 
rinth, it was neceflary, as the reader ^vall naturally 
fuppofe, for people to take the fame precaution as 
Ariadne made Thefeus ufe, when he was obliged to 
go and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Cretet 
Virgil defcribes it in this manner : ^ 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old. 

With wand'ring ways, and many a winding fold. 

Involved the weary feet without redrefs. 

In a round error, which deny *d recefs :* 

Not far from thence be grav*d the wondVous maze t 

A thoufand doors., a thoufand winding ways. 

* Ut quondam Crttaftrtur lahyrinthus in alia ^ 

4 Herod. 1. ii. c. 148. Diod. I. i. p. 49. Flin. I. xxxyi. c. 13. 
Stnib* 1. xvii. p. Sti. < Virg, 1. ti, vcr. 5881 &c. 

Pari. 
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^ Paruitbus iextum cads iter ancipiUmaue 
MilU ms hahuijft dolum, qua Jigna Jtquendi 
FalltTct indeprenfus & irrcmtabilis error. 
. *Hic labor, tile domus etinextricabilis error^ 
Dcedalus ipfe dolos teBi ambigefque refolvit^ 
Cacdregens Jilo vejligia. * 

Sect. IV. The Lake of Maris* 

**TpHE nobleft and moft wonderful' of all the 
•• A ftruftures or works of the kings of Egypt, 
was the lake of Mceris : accordingly, Herodotus con- 
iiders it as vaftly fuperior to the pyramids and laby- 
rinth. As Egypt was more or lefs fruitful in propor- 
tion to the inundations of the Nile; and as in thefe 
floods, the too general flow or ebb of the waters were 
•equally fatal to the lands; king Moeris, to prevent 
thefe two inconveniencies, andcorreft, as^faras lay in 
liis power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought pro- 
per to call art to the affiftance of nature ; and fo caufed 
the lake to be dug, which afterward went by Ihs 
name. This *lake was about three thoufand fix hun- 
dred ftadia, that is, about one hundred and eighty 
'French leagues, and three hundred feet deep. Two 
pyramids, on each of which ftood a- coloffal ftatue, 
iieated on a throne, raifed their heads to the height of 
three hundred feet, in the midft of the lake, whilft 
their foundations took up the fame fpace under the 
water; a proof that they were eretled before the ca- 
vity was filled, and a deraonftration that a lake of fuch 
vaft extent was the work of man's hands, in one prince's 
reign. This is what feveral hiftorians *have related 
concerning the lake Mceris, on th€ teftimdny of the 
inhabitants of the country. And the biihop of Meaux, 
in his-difcourfeon Univerfal Hiftory,relatest«he whole 
as faft.. With regard to myfelf, I will confef*, that I 

<| 'Virg 1. vi. vcr. aj, &c. 

\ "Herod. Kit. c. 140. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 787; Did4« 1. i. p. 47, 
^in. 1. V. c. 9. Ponp. Mela. L i. > '■ > '\ ■* •: ■ ■ ^" t..o.*^: . 

* Vide Herod, and Diod« Pliny agrees almoft with thesi. 
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do not fee the leaft probability in it^ Is it tooffibit to 
conceive, that a lake of ahundred and ^ghtylei^^ in 
circumference, could have been dug in the reign of one 
prince ? In what manner, and where, could the eaftth 
taken from it be conveyed ? What fliould prompt the 
£gyptians to lofe the furfaceof fo much land ? By what 
arts could they fill this vaft traft with the fuperfluous 
waters of the Nile ? Many other objeflioHs might be 
made. In my opinion, therefore, we ought to foll<5Vr 
Pomponius Mela, an ancient geographer : efpecially as 
his account is confirmed by feveral modern travellers* 
According to that author, this lake is but twenty thoui^ 
fand paces, that is, feven or eight French leagues in cir« 
cumference. "^Marisaliquando campus^ nunciacus^ 
mginti millia pajfuum in circuitu paUns. 

This lake haa a Communication with the Nile, by^. 
great canal, four leagues long^, and fifty feet broad. 
Great fluices either opened or ihut the canal and lake» 
as there was occafion. 

T^iie charge of opening or (hutting them amounted to 
fifty talents, that is, fifty thoufand French crowns +. 
The fifliing of this lake brought the monarch immenfe 
fums ; but its chief ufe related to the overflowing of thfe 
Nile. When it rofe too high, aiid was like to be attended 
Vith fatal confequences, the fluices were opened; and 
the waters, having a free paflage into the lake, covered 
the lands no longer than was neceflary to~ enrich them* 
On the oohtrary, when the inundation was too low, and 
threatened a famine, a fufficient quantity of water, by 
the help of drains, was let out of the lake, to water the 
lands. In this mamser the irregularities of the Nile were 
corr^fied; and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under 
Petronius, a governor of Egypt, when the inundation 
of the Nile was twelve cubits, a, very great plenty en* 
fued ; and even when it rofe but to eight cubits, the 
dearth was fcarce felt in the country; doubtlefs, be- 
caufethe waters of the lake made up for Uiofe of the in- 
undatioQi by the help of canals and drains* 

♦ £ig!Uy-fiv« ftadia. v.* t 11,850!. ftcrling. 

Sect. 
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Sect. V. The Inundations of the Nik. 

■npHE Nile is the greateft wonder of Egypl- As it 
JL feldom rains there, this river, Which waters the 
^f^holc country by its regular inundations, fupplies that 
defeft, by bringing, as a yeariy tribute, the rains of 
other countries ; which made a poet fay idgenioufly, 
♦« The Egyptian paftures,how greatt foeverlhe drought 
may be, never implore Jupiter for rain." 

Te propter ntUlos tellus tua poRulat imhres 
Arida nee pluviojupplicat herba jfovi*. 

To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut in'- 
to numberlefs canals of a length and breadth propor- 
tioned to the different iituation and wants of the lands* 
The Nile brought fertility every wherewith its falutary 
•ftreams ; united cities one with another, and the Medi- 
t«Tanean with the Red Sea ; maintained trade at home 
and abroad, and fortified the kingdom againfl; the enemy; 
fo that it was at once the nourifher and proteftor ei* 
Egypt. The fields were delivered up to it^ but the ci- 
'lies which were raifed with imimenfe labour, and ftoofl 
like iflands in themidftof the waters, looked down with 
joy to the plains which were overflowed, and at the fame 
time enriched by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effefts of this • 
Tivcr, fo famous among the ancients. But a wonder fo 
aftonifliing in itfelf, and which has been the objeft o?f 
^he cuhouty and admiration of the learned in all ages« 
-feems to require a more particulardefcription, in which. 
3 -fliall be as concife as poffible^ -• 

li Thtjburce of the Nife. 

The ancients placed the four-oes of the Niie4n thfe* 
Moiuitainsof the Moon {as they are commooty called^)* 

* Seneca (Nat; Qiiaeft^ I, iv. €• 8.) afcribcs thclc vcrfci/to Ovid, but 
tbey are TiUulius's. 

in 
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in the loth degree of fouth latitude. But our modern 
travellers have difcovered that they lie in the 12th de- 
gree of north latitude : and by that means they cut ofF 
about four or five hundred leagues of the courfe which 
the ancients gave that river. It rifes at the foot of a great 
mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in Abyffinia, from 
two fpringSy or eyes, to fpeak in the language of the 
country, the fame word in Arabic fignifying eye and 
fountain. Thefe fprings are thirty paces from one ano-» 
ther, each as large as one of our wells or a coach. wheeU 
The Nile is increafed with many rivulets which run in- 
to it ; and after pafling through Ethiopia in a meandrous 
courfe, flows at laft into Egypt. 

ft. The CataraSs of the Nile. 

That name is given to fome parts of the Nile, where 
.the water falls down from the fteep rocks*. This ri- 
ver, which at firft glided fmoothly along the vail de- 
ferts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, paffes by the 
catara3s. Then growing on a fudden, contrary to its 
nature, raging and violent in thofe places where it is 
pent up and retrained; after having at laft broke 
through all obftacles in its way, it precipitates from the 
top of fome rocks to the bottom, with lb loud a noife, 
that it is heard three leagues off. 

* Zxdpitmt turn (Niliim) eaiaraSat ndbilis infyniJ^3dCulo kens* lUic 

txciUUisprimum ae^is, quas Jine kumultu Unialvco duxertU, vioknius ttiorrens 

'per nalignos tranfitus projilit, djfimlisfbi tandemque etuSatus lAjUntia^ m 

vafiam ultitudinem fuhito deftittUits ca^, am ingentiaramjacentiumrfgionem 
ifirtpittLi quim ptrjfam gtns iHa Pcrjis coUoiata mm potuil^ ol4t^ agi£a>fra^ 
gore auribtUi et ci hoc Jidilms ad fpiettora tran/latis, inter miraculajivminis 
tncrtdHilem incalamm audaeiam accept. Bini parvuia navigia ConJUndutiU quo* 
rum aiter navem r^it, aiier exhaurit. Deinae ntuiium intef rapidam infaniam 
JNili et recifroccsfudus vetutati^ tandem kjawffit/m canaUs tenent, per quos an^ 
gufias ruptum ejfugiunt: et cum toh Jtumine effaji navighm ruens nuam temper 
rantj magno^ fpeSaniiuim metu in caput nix^, turn jom adplor averts -» mcrfijqui 
atque thratos tanta vtolc credideris^ longe ab eo tn quern. cecuUrant hco navigant^ 
'tormcnii mfido mfim, Ncc mrgit cadem vnda^Jed yanis-ofitii tmdiu Sui « c« 

■ The. 
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The inhabitants of the country, accuftomed by long 
praQice to this fport, exhibit here a fpeftacle to tra* 
vellers that is more terrifying than diverting. Two 
of them go into a little boat; the one to guide it, the 
other to throw out the water. After having long fuf- 
tained the violence of the raging waves, by managing 
their little boat very dexteroufly,they fuffer themfelves 
to be carried away with the impetuous torrent as fwift 
as an arrow. The affrighted fpe6lator imagines they 
are going to be fwallowed up in the precipice down 
-which they fall ; when the Nile, reftored to its natural 
courfe, difcovers them again, at a confiderable dif- 
tance, on its fmooth and calm waters. This is Sene- 
ca's account, which is confirmed by our modern tra« 
vellers. 

3. Caufts of the Inundations of the Nilcm 

*The ancients have invented many fubtle reafons 
for the Nile's great increafe, as may be feen in Herodo^ 
tus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no 
longer a matter of difpute, it being almoft univerfally 
allowed, that the inundations of the Nile are owing to 
tlie great rains which fall in Ethiopia, from whence this 
river flows. Thefe rains fwell it to fuch a degree, tha^ 
Ethiopia firft, and then Egypt, are overflowed; and 
that which at firfl: was but a large river, rifes like a fea, 
and overfpreads the whole country. 

y Strabo obferves, that the ancients only guefled that 
the inundations of the Nilewere owing to the rains which 
fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; out adds, that feve* 
j*al travellers have fince been eye-witnefles of it ; Ptole* 
xtiY Philadelphus, who was very cfirious in all things 
relating to arts and fciences, having fent thither able 
perlons, purpofely to examine this matter, and to afcer- 
tain the caufe of fo uncommon and remarkable an 
>c>(Fe6l* 

, » Herod. 1. ii. c ig— 17. Dtod. 1. i. p* 85-"i99» 9mcc. Nat. 
Quacd. 1. iv« Ct 1. & », yLib.xviiit pi 789. 
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4. Ti< Time and Cdniinuance of the Inundations. 

• Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and 
feveral other authors declare, that the Nile begins to 
flow in Egypt at the fummer folftice, that is about the 
end of June, and continues to rife till the end of Sep« 
tember ; and then decreafes gradually during the months • 
of Oftober and November ; after which it returns to it» - 
channel, and refumcs its wonted courfe. This account 
tigrees almofi with the relations of all the modernsrand 
is founded in reality on the natural caufe of the inunda- 
tion, viz. the rains which fall in Ethiopia.- Now, accord- 
ing to the conftanttcftimony of thofc who have been on 
the fpot, thcfe rains begin to fall in the month of April, 
and continue, during five months, till the end of Auguft 
and beginning of September. The Nile's increafe in 
Egypt mull confequently begin three weeks or a month 
arter the rains have begun to fall in AbylTinia; and 
Accordingly travellers obferve, that the Nile begins to 
rife in the month of May, but fo flowly at the firft, that 
it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The inun- 
dation happens not till about the end of June, and iafts 
the three following month$, according to Herodotus. 

I muft point out t6 furh as confult the originals, a 
cdntradiftion in this place between Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus on one fide; and on the other between Strabo, 
Pliny, and Soiinus. Thefe laft ihorten very much the 
continuance of the inundation ; and fuppofe the Nile to 
draw off from the lands in three months or a hundred 
days. And that which adds to the difficulty, is, Plinjr 
feems to ground his opinion on the teftimony of He- 
rodotus: In totumautc^n revocatur Nilus inter ripasin 
Libra, ut tradit Herodotus ccntejtmo die. I leave to the 
k^amed the reconciling of this contradiftion. 

^. The Be^hi of the Inundations, 

* The juft height of the inundation, according to 
Pliny, is fixteencubits^ When it rifes but to twelve or 

thirteen 

' Herod. I. 11. c. 19. Diod. K i. p. st. 
f Jtfum incroiuHtm fft cu^torum xvi* Minora oftcc nm mnk ri^ani .* 

amfiigrcs 



fbift^M, i famine is threatened; and when it exceeds 
tfkteen there rs danger. It muft be remembered, that* 
4Cubit is a foot and a half. • The emperor Jalian takeK 
notice, in a letter to Ecdicius prefeft of Egypt, that the 
height of th^ Nile'i overflowings was fifteen cubits, the 
^oth of September, in 362 . The ancients do not agree 
entirely with one another, nor with the modems, with 
regard to the height of the inundation ; butthe difference 
is not very confiderable, and may proceed, 1. from the 
difparity between the ancient and modem meafures, 
^vhich it is hard to eftimate on a fixed and certain foot; 
fe. from the carekflnefs of the obfervators and hifto% 
tians ; 3. from the real difference of the Nile's increafe*, 
which was not fo great the nearer it approached the fea. 

** As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation 
of the Nile, all the circumftanccs and different degree* 
of its increafe have been carefully confidered ; and by 
a long feries of regular obfervations, made during many 
years, the inundation itfelf difcovered what kind of 
harveft the enfuing year was likely to produce. The 
kings had placed at Memphis a meafure on which thefe 
different increafes were marked; and from thence no*i 
tice was given to all the reft of Egypt, the inhabitant* 
of which knew, by that means, beforehand, what they 
might fear or promife themfelves from the harvcft» 
* Strabo fpeaks of a well on the banks of the Nile near 
the town of Syene, made for that purpofe. 

The fame cuftom is obferved to this day at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a mofque there ftands a pillar, 
on which are marked the degrees of theNile's increafe ; 
and common criers every day proclaim in all parts of 
the city, bow high it i« rifen. The tribute paid to the 

5 rand fignor for the lands, is fettled by the inundation^ 
'he day it rifes to fuch a height, is kept as a grand 



tnpliorcs dctwent tardius recedcndo* Ha fereruU Umpora ahfumunt foh 
dtnte : ilL. yi0n dant Jitiente. Utrumque reputat proi-incia. h duodecim 
€Mbitufamem /entity in tredam etiammm ejurits ^ttahi&rdccim cubka ^laritatcm 
^rmti fummimfocwnUkm^fatdecim Jukiau Plxn. 1. v. c 9* 

• Jul. Spift. 59* ^ Diod. 1. i. p. a3» * ^^' ^^"* P* ^*7- 
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feftival ; and folemnized with iire-worksi feaftings, an^ 
all the demonftrations of public rejoicing; and in the 
remoteft ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always 
attended with an univerfal joy throughout all Egypt, 
that being the fountain of its happinefs. 

** The heathens afcribed the inundation of the Nile 
to their god Serapis ; and the pillar on which was marked 
the increafe, was preferved religioufly in the temple of 
that idol.. The emperor Conftantine having ordered it to 
be removed into the church of Alexandria, theEgyptians 
Ipread a report, that the Nile would rife no more, by rea- 
ion of the wrath of Serapis ; but the river overflowed 
jand increafed as ufual the following years. Julian the 
apoftate, a zealous protcflor of idolatry, caufed this 
pillar to be replaced in the fame temple, out of which 
It was again removed by the command of Theodoflus. 

6. The Canals of the Nile andfpiral Pumps. 

Divine Providence, in giving fo beneficent a river to 
Egypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it 
Ihould be idle, and enjoy fo great a blefling, without 
t^ing any pains. One may naturally liippofe, that as 
the Nile could not of itfelf cover the whole country, 
great labour was to be ufed to facilitate the overflowing 
of the lands ; and numberlefs canals cut, in order to con- 
vey the waters to all parts. The villages, which ftood 
very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, had 
each their canals, which were opened at proper times^to 
let the water into the country. The more diftant vil- 
lages had theirs alfo, even to the extremities of the king, 
dom. Thus the >vaters were fucceflively conveyed to 
the moll remote places. Perfons are not permitted tp 
cut the trenches to receive the waters, till the river is at 
fuch a height, nor to open them altogether ; becaufe 
btherwife iome lands would be too much overflowed, 
and others not covered enough. They begin with open* 
ing thetn in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt* 

^ Social. L uC it* Soaonii f. v. c« 3^^ * I - * 

according 
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according to the rules prefcribed in a roll or book, in 
which all the meafures are exaftly fet down. By this 
fneans the water is difpofed with fuch care, that it fpreads 
itfelf over all the lands. The countries overflowed by 
the Nile are fo extenfive, and lie fo low, and the number 
of canals fo great, that of all the waters which flow into 
£gypt during the months of June, July, and Auguft, it 
is believed that not a tenth part of them reaches the fea. 
But as, notwithftanding all thefe canals, there are 
abundance of high lands which cannot receive the be- 
nefit of the Nile's overflowing ; this want is fupplied 
by fpiral pumps, which are turned with oxen; in order 
to bring- the water into pipes, which convey it to thefe 
lands. *Diodorus fpeaks of fuch an engine (called 
Cochlea yEgyptiaJ invented by Archimedes in his tra* 
vels into Egypt. 

7. The Fertility caufed by the Nile. 

There is no country in the world where the foil is 
more fruitful than m Egypt ; which is owing entirely to 
the Nile*. For whereas other rivers, when they over- 
flow lands, wafli away and exhauft their vivificmoifture; 
the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent flime it brings 
along v/ith it, fattens and enriches them in fuch a man- 
ner, as fufficiently compenfates for what the foregoing 
harveft had impaired. The hufbandman, in this coun- 
try, never tires himfelf with holding the plough, or 
breaking the clods of earth. As foon^s the Nile retires, 
he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and temper 
it with a little fand, in order to leflen its ranknefs; alter 
which he fows it with great eafe, and with little or no 
expence. Two months after it is covered with all forts 
of corn and pulfe. The Egyptians generally fow in 
Oftober and November, according as the waters draw 
off, and their harveft is in March and April., 

• Xjb. i. p 30. & lib. V. p. 313. 
• Cum eateri amncs abliumt ttrras et evijcerent; Niius a^o nihil exdit jhq 
Mbradit, ut centra adjiciat vires* — Jtajuvat agros dt^ths ex cait/is, ct quod inun^ 
datf et fuod oklimU Ss^kc, Nat, ^^^. i.iiv. c. a. 
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The fame land bears in one year, three or four dif^ 
ferent kinds of crops. Lettuces and encumbers are 
fown firft; then corn; and, after harveft, fcveral forts 
of pulfe which are peculiar to Egypt. As the fun is 
extremely hot in this country, and rains fall very fel-^ 
dom in it, it is natural to fuppofe, that the earth would' 
foon be parched, and the com and pulfe burnt up by 
fo fcorching a heat, were it not for the canals and re^ 
fervoirs with which Egypt abounds; and which, by the 
drains from thence, amply fupply wherewith to water 
iauid refrefli the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no lefs to the nourifhment of 
cattle, which is another fourcc of wealth to Egypt. 
The Egyptians begin to turn them out to grafs in No- 
vember, and they graze till the end of March. Words 
could never exprefs how rich their paftures are ; and 
how fat the flocks and herds (which, by reafon of the 
mildnefs of the air, are out lught and day) grow in a 
very little time. During the inundation of the Nile, 
they are fed with hay and cut ftraw, barley and beans^ 
Vhich are their common food. 

A man cannot, fays ' Comeille le Bruyn in his Tra- 
vels, helpobferving the admirable providence of God to 
this country, who fends at a fixed feafon fuch great quan- 
tities of rains in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, wherfe 
alhower of rain fcarce ever falls; and who, by that 
means, caufes the drieft and moft fandy foil, to become 
thexicheft and moft fruitful country in the univerfe. 

Another thing to be obferved here, is that, (as the in.^ 
habitants fay) in the beginning of June and the four " 
following montlis, the north-eaft winds blow conftant- 
ly, in order to keep back the waters which otherwife 
would flow too faft; and to hinder them from difcharg. 
ing themfelves into the fea, the entrance to Vhich 
thefe winds bar up, as it were, from them. The an- 
cients have not omitted this circumftance. 

• The fame providence, whofe ways are wonderful 
9nd infinitely various, difplayed itfelf after a quite di&^ • 

' Vol. lit • '•Ui^lifmhfifimki £ph, lit. lO. 
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rent manner in Palcftine, in rendering it exceeding fruit- 
ful; not by rains, which fell during the courfe of thte 
year, as is ufual in other places; nor by a peculiar ity- 
undatton like tliat of the Nile in Egypt; but by fending 
fixed rains at two fe^fons, when the people were obedi- 
ent td God, to mak^e them more fenfible of their con. 
.tinual dependence upon him* God himfeif commands 
them by his fervant Mofes, to make this refleftion **• 
•♦ The land whither thou goeft in 10 pofleft it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou 
fowedft thy ieed, and wateredft it with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs : but the land whither ye go to poffefs 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of 
-tire rain of heaven.*' After this, God promifes to give 
his people, fo long as they {ball continue obedient to 
-him, " the former" and •• the latter rain:" the firfl in 
autumn, to bring up the corn; and the fecond in the 
-fpring and fummer, to make it grow and ripen; 

8- Two ivfftrent ProfpeSs exhibited by the Nile. 

There cannot be a finer figtft than Egypt at two fea- 
ibns of the year*. For if a iban afcends fome moun- 
tain^ or one of the lar^ft pyramids of grand Cairo, ih 
the months of July and Auguft , he beholds a vaft fea, in 
which numberlefs towns and villages appear, with 
. feveral caufeys leading from place to place; the whole 
interfperfed ^vith groves and fruit-trees, whofe tops are 
only vifible, all which fonns a delightful profpeft. 
This view is bounded by mountains and woods, which 
terminate, at the Utmoft diftance the eye can difcover, 
thetnoft beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On 
the Contrary, in winter, that is to fay, in the months ei 
January and February, the "Whole country is like one 
continued fcene of beautiful m^a^ws, whofe verdure. 

* 

* Dtut. xi. 10—13. 
• rUa^/keieJ pwkk^rpmt <^, .cmjamfi in ^gm Mks »|#e. Ukki 

eampi, tfertaquefunt volttts^ ^ppida 4nfiiUwmr mods ixtunt. Auium in utii'' 
terrarieisy nifi per navigia, commercium eji: majorqueeft latitia in gentihSf ^U9 
minus^tirrafumfimtm vidtnt* $%»stMu, Qi^ U iv* c» a. 
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enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. The fpec^ 
tator beholds^ on every fide, flocks and herds difperf- 
cd over all the plains, with infinite numbers of huf- 
bandmen and gardeners. The air is then perfumed 
.by the great quantity of bloflbms on the orange, le- 
mon, and other trees ; and is fo pure, that a wholefomer 
or more agreeable is not found in the world ; fo that 
nature, being then dead as it were, in all other cli« 
mates,, feems to be alive only for fo delightful an abode.^ 

9. The canal formed by the Nile, by which a communis' 
cation is made between the twojcas. 

'The canal, by which a communication was made 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to 
have a place here, as itwa^ not one of the ieaft advan- 
tages which the Nile procured Egypt. Sefoflris, or ac- 
cording to others, Pfammetichus, firft projefted the de- 
fign, and begun this work. Nechio, fuccefTor to the lafl 
prince, laid out immenfe fums upon it, and employed 
a prodigious number of men. It is faid, that above fix 
fcore thoufand Egyptians periflied in the undertaking. 
He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which told him 
that he would thereby open a door for Barbarians (for by 
this name they ealled all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The 
work was continued by Darius, the firft of that name; 
but he alfo defifted from it, upon his being told, that as 
the Red Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the 
whole country- But it was a( iaft finifbed under the 
Ptolemies, who, by the help of fluices, opened or ihut 
the canal as there was occalion. It began not far from 
the Delta, near the town of Bubafle. It .was an hundred 
cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, fo that two 
. v^iTels might pafs with eafe; it had depth enough to carry 
the largeft (hips ; aud was above a thoufand ftadia, that is» 
above fifty leagues long. This canal was of great fervice 
to the trade of Egypt. But it is now almoft filled tip, 
and there are fcarce any remains of it to be feen. 

'Herod 1, i« «. 158. Strtb. 1.4cvti« p. 804* PUb..!. xvii. c. 19. 
': . Piod, 1. i. p, a^. 
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CHAP. III. 

> 

Lower Egypt. 

I AM now to <fpeak of Lower Egypt. Its fhape, 
which refembles a triangle, or a, gave occafion tcx 
its bearing the latter name, which is that of one of the 
Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of ifland ; 
it begins at the place where the Nile is divided into 
two large canals, through which it empties itfelf into 
sthe Mediterranean : the mouth on the right hand is 
called the Pelufian, and the other the Canopic, from 
two cities in their neighbourhood, Pelufium and Cano- 
pus, now called Damietta and Rofetta. Between ihefe 
two large branches, there are five others of lefs note. 
This ifland is the beft cultivated, the moft fruitful, and 
the richeft in £gypt. Its chief cities (very anciently^ 
were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tarns, 
Canopus, Pelufium ; and, in latter times, Alexandria, 
Nicopolis, &c« It was in the country of Tanis that 
the liraelites dwelt. 

^ There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, 
who is {ujppofed.to be the fame as Ifis, with the follow- 
ing infcr^tion : ^' I am whatever hath been, and is, 
and fliall be ; and no mortal hath yet pierced through 
the veil that flirouds me." 

^ Heliopolis, that is, the city of the fun, was fo c&lU 
ed from a magnificent temple there dedicated to that 
planet. Herodotus, and ptber authors after him, relate 
fome particulars concerning the Phcenix and this tem- 

Ele, which, if true, would indeed be/very wonderful. 
>f this kind of birds^ if we may believe the ancients, 
there is never but one at a time in the world. He is 
brought forth in Arabia, lives five or fix hundred years, 
and is of the fize of an eagle. His head is adorned 
with a fliining and moft beautiful creft ; the feathers 
of his neck are of a gold colour, and the reft of a pur- 

^ Plutar. in Ifid. p. 354. > Strab. 1. xvii. p. 805. Herod, l.'ii. 

c. 7g. riin. x.c. s. X^iuAoa. 1. vi. c. t8. 
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f>le, his tail Is white, intermixed with red, and his cyei 
jparkling like ftars* When be is old, and finds his 
end approaching, he builds a neft with wood andaro* 
matic ipices, and then dies. Of his bones and marro%\r, 
a worm is produced, out of which another Phcenix is 
formed. His firft care is to folemnize his parent's ob-» 
fequies, for which purpofe he makes up a ball in the 
Ifaape of an egg, with abundance of perfumes of myrrh 
as Bieavy as he can carry, which he often efiays before- 
hand ; then he makes a hole in it, where he depofites 
his parent's body, and clofes it carefully with myrrh 
and other perfumes. After this he takes up the pre* 
cious load on his (houlders, and flying to the altar of 
the fun, in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Hecodotus and Tacitus difpute the truth of fome of 
the circumfbmces of this account, but feem to fuppofe 
it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, in the 
Yery beginning of his account of it, iniinuates plainly 
enough, that he looks upon the whole a^ fabulous; 
and this is the opinion of all raodei^n authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evi« 
dent falfehood, hath yet introduced into almoft all Ian« 
(uages, the cuflom of giving the name of phoenix to 
whatever is fingiilar ana uncommon in its kind : Rara 
ams in ttrris^ ""fays Jwvenal, fpeakrng of the diflicul* 
ty of finding an accomplillied Woman in all refpe^ls. 
And Seneca obferves the fame of a good man*. 

What is reported of the fwans, viz. that they never 
fing but in their expiring moments, and that th«n they* 
warble very melodioufly, is Hkewife grounded merely 
on a vulgar error: and y«t it is ufed, not only by the 
poets, but atfo by the orators, and even philofophers* 
mutis quotfue pifcibus donatura cycni^Jt libtat^fo^ 
num^ " fays Horace to Melpomene. Cicero compares 
the excellent difcourfe which CrafTus made in the fe<* 
Bate, a few days before his death, to the melodious 
figging of a dymg fwan. Ilia tanquam cycneajuit dim 

I ■■ Sit. VI. « Od. iii. 1. iv* 

^ Vir bonus t«m cite nee fieri piUe/i, nee intcUi^'^'^ tanquam PhceniXfJ^md 
dnnt quifigenUfmo nafiitur* £p. 49. 

vini 
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0Hni 'hffminis vox ei oratio. De Orat^ L nu a. 6« And 
cSocrates ufed to fay, that good men ought to imitate 
fwans, who perceiving by a fecret inftin6t» and a di« 
vination, wluut advantage there is in death, die (inging 
and with joy. Prom£nies quid in moru honijit^ cum 
cantu et voluptatc moriuntur. Tufc. Qu. 1. 1. n. 73. 
I thought this ihort digreflion mi^ht be of fervice to 
youth, and return now to my fubjeft. 

It was in ® Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worfliipped as a god. Carabyfes, king 
of Perfia, exercifed his lacrilegious rage on this citv ; 
burning the temples, demoliihing the palaces, and ae- 
ftroying the moft precious monuments of antiquity in 
it. There are ftill to be feen fome obeliiks which efcaped 
his fury ; and others were brought from thence to Rome, 
4/Q which city they are an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandna, built by Alexander the Great, irom 
whom it had its name, vied almoft in magnificence 
^with the ancient cities of Bgypt. It ftands four days 
journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart 
of all the eajQ;eni trade. ^ The merchandifes were un. 
loaded at Portut Muiis*, a town on the weftem coaft 
^>f the Red. Sea; from whence they were brought upon 
camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and con« 
veyed down the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants 
retorted from all parts. 

*Jt is well known, that the £aft India trade hath at all 
iimes enriched thofe who carried it on« This was the 
chief fountain of the vaft treafures that Solomon amafT* 
ed, and which enabled him to build the magnificent 
temple of Jerufalem* h David by his conquering Idu« 
maea, became mafter of Elath and £fiongeber, two 
towns fituated on the eafiern (hore of the Red Sea. 
From thefe two ports, ' Solomon fent fleets to Ophir and 
Tarihiih, which always brought back immenfe richest. 

*Strab* 1. xvii. p. 805 » Stnb 1. xvi. p. 781. 

« % Sara. viii. 14. ' i Kings ix. i6. 

* Or Myoi Hormos. 
f He got to one voyage 450 talents of gold, s Chron. viii. i8. 
which amount to three millions, two hundred and forty thoufand 
pouadf fterlio^ Frii, CvmSL Vol. L <d ann* 740. mt. 

This 
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This traffic, after having been enjoyed fometimeby^ 
theSyrians, who regained Idumaea, ihifted from them to 
the Tyrians. •TheTe got all their merchandife convey- 
ed, by the way of Rhinocolura, (a fea-port town lying 
between the confines oF Egypt and Paleftine) to Tyre, 
from whence they diftributed them all over the weftem 
world. Hereby the Tyrians enriched themfelves ex- 
ceedingly, under the Perfian empire, by the favour and 
protetHon of whofe monarchs they had the full poflef- 
fion of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had made 
themfelves mailers of Egypt, they foon drew all this 
trade into their kingdom, by building Berenice and other 
ports on the weftern fide of the Red Sea, belonging to 
Egypt ; and fixed their chief mart at Alexandria, which 
thereby rofe to be the city of the greateft trade in the 
world. There it continued for a great many centuries 
after; and all the traffic, which the weftem parts of the 
world from that time had with Perfia, India, Arabia, 
and the eaftern coafts of Africa, was wholly carried on 
through the Red Sea and the mouth of the Nile, till a 
way was difcovered, a little above two hundred years 
fince, of failing to thofe parts,by the cape of Good Hope. 
After this, the Portuguefe for fome time managed this 
trade; but now it is in a manner engroffed wholly by 
the EngliQi and Dutch. This Ihort account of the Eaft 
India trade, from Solomon's time, to the prefent age, 
is extracted from Dr. Prideaux '. 

" For the conveniency of trade, there was built near 
Alexandria, in an iiland called Pharos, a tower which 
bore the fame name. At the top of this tower was kept 
a fire, to light fuch fhips as failed by night near thofe 
dangerous coafts, which were full of fands and (helves ; 
from whence all other towers, defigned for the faineufe, 
have been called, as Pharo di Meffina, &c. The 
famous architeft Softratus built it by order of Ptolemy 
Philadclphus, who expended eight hundred talents upon 
it*. It was reckoned one of the feven wonders of the 

• Strab. 1. xvi. p. 481. * Part. I. i. p. 9. 

"Strab. 1. xvii. p. 719. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. la. 

* Eight hundred tboufand.crownS| or i80;OOol, fterling. 
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world. Some have commended that prince, for permit- 
ting the architaft to put his name in the infcription 
which was fixed on the tower inftead of his own*. It 
was very fliort and plain, according to the manner of the 
ancients. So/lratuSyCnidtus Dexiphanis F. Diis Serva^ 
toribus pronavigantibus. i,e. ** Softratus the Cnidiani 
fon of Dexiphanes, to the proteSing deities, for the ufe 
of fea- faring people.'* But certainly Ptolemy muft have 
very much undervalued that kind of immortality which 
princes are generally very fond of, to fufFer, that his 
niame ihould not be fo much as mentioned in the in-* 
fcription of an edifice fo capableof immortalizing him. 
* Vv hat we read in Lucian concerning this matter, de- 
prives Ptolemy of a modefty, which indeed would be ve- 
ry ill placed here. This author informs us, that Softra- 
tust, to engrofs the whole glory of that noble ftrufture 
to himfeli, caufed the infcription with his own name to 
be carved in the maible, which he afterwards covered 
with lime, and thereon put the king's name. The lime* 
foon mouldered away; and by that means, inilead of 
procuring the architetl the honour with which he had. 
flattered himfelf, ferved only to difcover to future ages* 
bis mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they ufually 
do in all places^ luxury and licentioufnefs ; fo that the 
Alexandrian voluptuoufnefs became a proverbt.. In this . 
city arts and fciences were alfoinduilrioufly cultivated, 
witnefs that ftately edifice,fmnamed the Mufeum, where 
the literati ufed to meet, and were maintained at the. 
public expence ; and the famous library, which was aug- 
mented confiderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
which, by the magnificence of the kings his lucceflors, 
at laft contained fe veu hundred thou f and volumes, yin 
C ae far' s wars with the Alexandrians, part of this library, 
(fituate in the J Bruchion) which coniilled of four hund- 
red thoiifand volumes, was unhappily confumed by fire. 

« De Scribcnd Hill p 706. 
y Plut. in C«f. p. 73t. Scnrca dc tranqu\ll, anim. r. ix. 
♦ Mugno animo Pio/emcci rrgis^ quod in ea permifcrit Sojirati Cnidii archiUSli 
firudfura: nomen infer jbi FliI</, 

1 + Xe Alrxartdrinis qaidcm permittenda deliciis. Qo i n t i l , 
:^ A quarter or diviliun of ihc city oi Alexandria. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

Ofiht Manners and Cujloms of the Egyptians. 

EGYPT was ever con&dered by all the ancients, 9% 
tiie matt renowned fchool for wifdom and poli- 
ticSf and the fource from whence moil arts and fciences 
were derived. This kingdom beftowed its nobleft la- 
bours and fined arts on the improving mankind ; arid 
Greece was fo fenfible of this, that its moft iUuftrious 
men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato ; even its great le- 
giflators, Lycurgus anci Solon, with many more whom 
uis needlefs to mention, travelled into Egypt to com- 
plete their ftudies, and draw from that fountain what- 
ever was moft rare and valuable in every kind of learn- 
ing. God himfelf has given this kingdom a glorious tef- 
timony, when praifmg Mofes, he fays of him, that 
•* » he was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians." 

To give fome idea of the manners and cuftoms of 
Egypt, I fliall confine myfelf principally to thefe par* 
tiulars : its kings and government ; priefts and reH-* 
gion ; foldiers and war ; fciences, arts, and trades. • 

The reader muft not be furprifed, if he fometimes 
finds, in the cuftoms I take notice of, a kind of contra- 
diflion. This circumftance is owing, either to the 
difference of countries and nations, which did not aU 
ways follow the fame ufages ; or to the different way 
of thinking of the hiftorians whom I copy. 



CHAP. I. 

Concerning the Kings and Government. 

THE Egyptians were the firft people who rightly 
underftood the rules of government. A nation 
fo grave and ferious, immediately per$:eived that the 

■* a£U vii. ta» 
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true eud of politics is, to make life eafy, and a people 
happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but according to » 
3Qiodorus, ♦ie Egyptian princes condufted themlelves 
in a different manner from what is ufually feen in other 
monarchies^ where the prince acknowledges no other 
rule of his aSions, hut his arbitrary will and pleafure. 
But here, kings were under greater reftraint from the 
laws, than their fubjefts. They had fome particular 
ones digefted by a former monarch that compofedpartof 
thofe books, which the Egyptians call facred. Thus 
every thing being fettled by ancient cuftom, they never 
fouglit to live in a different way from their anceftors. 

No flave or foreigner was admitted into the imme- 
diate fervic€ of the prince ; fuch ^ poll was too import- 
ant to be intrufted to any perfons, except thofe who 
Were the moft diftinguiihed by their birth, and had re- 
ceived the moft excellent education ; to the end that, as 
they had the liberty of approaching the king's perfon, 
xiay and night, he might, from men fo qualifiea, hear 
nothing which was unbecoming the royal majefty; or 
have any fentiments inftilled into him, but fuch as were 
of a noble and generous kind. ** For," adds Diodorus, " 
••it is very rarely feen, that kjngs fly out into any vicious 
excefs, unlefs thofe who approach them approve their 
irregularities, or ferve as inftrumentstatheirpaffions." 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the 
quality and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be 
prefcribed them (a thing cuftomary in Egypt, the inha- 
l)itants of which were all fober, and whofe air infpired 
frugality) but even that all their hours, and almoft eve;ry 
aftion, ihould be under the regulation of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the bead is clcareft, 
and the thoughts moft unperplexed, they read the feveral 
letters they received; to form a more j Lift and diftinft 
idea of the affairs which were to come under their con- 
iideration that day. 

As foon as they were dreffed, they went to the daily 
facrifice performed in the temple ; where, furrouuded 

* Biod. 1. i. p. 63, &Cft 
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with their whole court, and the viftims placed before the 
ahar, they affi'fted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the 
^gh-prieft, in which he a&ed of the gods, heahh and 
all other bleiTmgs for the king, becaufe he governed hi^ 
people with qlemencyand juftice,and made the laws of 
nis kingdom the rule and ftandard of his aftions. The 
high-prieft entered into a long detail of his virtues ; ob- 
ferving that he was religious to the gods, affable to men, 
mo.derate,jufi:,magnanimous,fincere; an enemy tofalfe- 
hood; liberal, mailer of his paffions; punifliing crimes 
withtheutmoftlenity,butboundlefsinrewardingmeritl 
^e next fpoke of the faults which kings might be guilty 
of; but fuppofed,atthefame time, that they never com- 
mitted any, except by furprife or ignorance ; and loaded 
withimprecations fuch of their miniflers as gave them ill 
counfel, and fupprefled or difguifed the truth. Such 
were the methods of conveying inftruftion to theirkings.. 
It was thought that reproaches would only four their 
tempers ; and that the moll effeftual method to infpire 
them with virtue, would be to point out to them their 
duty in praifes conformable to the fenfe of the laws, and 
pronounced in a folemn manner before the gods. After 
the prayers andvfacrifice were ended, the counfels and 
a£lions of great men we're read to the king out of the 
facredbooks,in order that he might govern his dominions 
according to their maxpns, and maintain the laws which 
had made his predeceffors and their fubje6ls fo happy. 
I have already obferved, that the quantity as well as 
qualityof both eatables and liquids were prefcribed,by 
the laws, to the king; his table was covered with no- 
thing but the moft common meats; becaufe eating in 
Egypt was defigned, not to tickle the palate, but to fa- 
tis/y the cravings of nature. One would have conclud- 
ed (obferves the hiftorian) that thefe rules had been 
laid down by fome able phyficjan, who was attentive 
only to the health of the prinee, rather than by a legif- 
lator. The fame fimplicity was feen in all other things; 
and we read in ** Piutar<:h, of a temple in Thebes, 
which had one of its pillars infcribed with impreca- 

^ Dc Kid. ct Ofir, p, 35 4^. 
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tions againft that king, who firft introduced profufion 
and luxury into Egypt. . 

The princip^il duty of kings, and their moft efTential 
function, is the adminiftering juftice to their fubjefts^ 
Accordingly, the kings'of Egypt cultivated more im- 
mediately this duty ; convinced that on this depended 
not only the eafe and comfort of the* feveral individuals, 
but the happinefs of the ftate ; which would be. an herd 
df robbers rather than a kingdom, fhould the weak be 
unprotefted, and the powerful enabled by their riches ' 
and credit, 4o commit crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were felefted out of the principal cities, 
to form a body or affembly for judging the whole king- 
dom. The prince, in fillingthefe vacaxicies, chofe fuch 
^ were moil renowned for their honeft v ; and put at 
their head, him who was moil diftinguifliea for his know- 
ledge and love of the laws, and was had ib the moil uiu« 
verial eileem. By his bounty, they had revenues ailigned 
them, to the ena that being freed from domeilic cares, 
ithey might devote their whole time to the execution of 
the laws. Thus honourably fubfiiled by the generofity 
oi the prince, they, adrainifteredjuilice gratuitoufly to 
the people,, who have a natural- right to it; among 
whom it ought to have a free circulation, and in fomo 
fenfe, among the poor more than the rich, bepaufe thC; 
latter find a fupport within themfelves; whereas the 
very condition of the former expofes them more to in- 
juries; and therefore calls louder for the proteftion of 
the laws. To guard againil furprife, affairs were tranf- 
afted;by writing in the aflemblies of thefe judges. That 
ijpyecies of eloquence (a falfe kind) was dreaded, which 
dazzles the mind, and moves the pafTions. Truth could 
jiot be exprefTed with too much plainnefs, as it was to 
have the only fway in judgment^; becaufe in that alone 
the rich and poor, the powerful and weak, the learned 
.and the ignorant, were to find relief and fecurity.. The 
preiident of this fenate wore a collar of gold fet with 
precious ilones, at which hung a figure reprefented 
blind, this being called the emblem of truths When the 

prefident 
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prefident put his collar on, it was underftood as a fig* 
nal to enter upon bufinefs. He touched the party with 
it, who was to gain his caufe, and this was the form of 
pafling fentence. 

The moft excellent circumftance in the laws of the 
' Egyptains, was, that every individual, from his infancy, 
was nurtured in the ftrifteft ohfervance of them. A new 
cuftom in ''Egypt was a kind of miracle. , .All things 
there ran in the old channel; and the exiftnefs with 
which little matters were adhered to, preferved thofe of 
more importance; and indeed rio nation ever preferved 
their laws and cuftoms longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punifhed with ''death, what- 
ever might be the condition of the murdered perfon, 
whether he was free-born or otherwife. In this the hu- 
manity and equity of the Egyptains "s^ere fuperior to tliaf 
of the Romans, who gave the mafter an abfol ute power 
as to life and death over his flave. The emperor Adrian 
indeed abolifiied this law ; from an opinion, that an 
afaufe of this nature ought to. be reformed, let its anti- 
quity or authority be ever fo great. 
' * rerjury was alfo punifhed with death, becaufe 
that crime attacks both the gods, whofe majefty is 
trampled upon by invoking their name to a falfe oath ; 
and men in breaking the firongeft tic of human fociety, 
viz. fincerity and iionefty. 

'The falfe accufer was condemned to undergo the 
punifhment, which the perfon accufcd was to have 
fuffered, had the accufation been proved. 

« He who had neglefted or refufed to fave a itian'$ 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to s^fliff him, 
was punifhed as rigoroufly as the affaffin : but if the un- 
fortunate perfon could not be fuccoured, the offender 
was at leaft to be impeached, and penalties were decreed 
for any negleft of this kind. Thus the fubjcfts were a 

fuard and proteftion to one another; and the whole 
ody of the community united againft the dcfigns of the 
bad. 

< Plut. iaXim, p. 6sl6. ^ Diod. I. i. p. 76. « Pag. 69. 

^Idero. fldcm. 
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. '^ No num was alloTV^ed to be ufclefs to the ftate*; but 
every man was obliged to enter his name and place of 
abode in a public rcgifter, that remainexl in the hands 
of the magiftrate, and to annex his profeffion, and in 
what manner he lived. If fuch a one gave a falfe ac- 
<count of himfelf, he was immediately put to death. 

.* To prevent borrowing of money, theparent of floth, 
frauds, .and chicane, king Afychis made a very judici- 
ous law. The wifeft and beft regulated ftates, as Athens 
and Rome, ever found infuperable dilHculties, in con- 
triving a juft medium, to reftrain, on one hand, the 
cruelty of the creditor in the exaftion of his loan ; and 
on the other, the knavery of the debtor, who refufed 
or negle£led to pay his debts. Now Egypt took a wife 
courfe on this occafion ; and without doing any injury 
to the perfonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining their 
fam^ilies, purfued the debtor with inccifant fears of in- 
famy from his diihonefiy. No man was permitted to 
borrow money without pawning to the creditorthe body 
of his father, which every Egyptian embalmed with great 
care ; and kept reverentially in his houfe (as will be ob<- 
fcrved in the fequcl,and theriefore might be eafily moved 
from one place to another. But it was equally impious 
and infamous not to redeem foon fo precidns a pledge^ 
and he who died without having difcharged this duty, 
was deprived of the cuftomaryhonours paid to the dead*-. 

^ Diodorous remarks an error committed by fomc of 
the Grecian legiflators. They forbid, for inftance, thfe 
taking away (to fatisfy debts) the horfes, ploughs, and 
otlier implements of hufbandry employed by peafants ; 
judging it inhuman to reduce, by this fecurity, theffe 
poor men to an impoflibrlity of difcharging their debts^ 

* Diod. I. i, p. 69. * Herod. 1. ii. c 136. k Diod, 1. i. p. 71. 

• This law put the whole fepulchre of the debtor into the power of 
the credrtcrr, who removed to his own houfe the body of the fathers 
the debtor rcfuQeg to difcharge his obligation, was to be deprived of 
burial, either in bis father's fcpulchre or any other j »nd whilf^ he 
lived, he was not permitted to bury any perfon defcended from hira# 
Wnis avrui exftyw rtXtuha-fivri itvat raf »ij xurtio-ni — j^nT* aXXoy fAnhva co» 
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and getting their bread : but at the fame time they per- 
mitted the creditor to imprifon the peafants them- 
Jelves ; who only were capable of ufing thefe imple- 
ments; which expofed them to the fame inconveni- 
ences, and at the fame time deprived the government 
of perfons who belonged, and are necefTary to it ; who 
labour for the public emolument, and over whofe 
perfon no private man has any right. 

^ Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to prieft», 
who could marry but one woman. Whatever was the 
condition of the woman, whe^ther fhe was free or a 
.*flave, her children were deemed free and legitimate. 

°» One cuftom that w«is praftifed in Egypt, fhowed 
the profound darknefs.into which fuch nations as were 
moll celebrated for their wifdom have been plunged; 
and this was the marriage of brothers with their iifters, 
which was not only authorifed by the laws, but even, 
in Tome meafure, was a part of their religion, from the 
example and pra6lice of fuch of their gods, as had 
been the moil anciently and univerfaliy adored in 
Egypt,, that is, Ofiris and Ifis. 

" A very great refpeft was there paid to old age. 
The young were obliged tt) ^"ife up for the old, and on 
every occafion, to relign to them the moil honourable 
feat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyp- 
tians. 

The virtue in the highefl efteem among the Egypr 
tians, was gratitude. The glory which has been given 
them of beingthe moil grateful of all men, ihows that 
they "^ere the befl formed of any nation, for focia] 
life. Beneiits are the band of concord Jboth public and 
private. He who acknowledges favours, loves to 
do good to others ; and in baniihing ingratitude, the 
pleafure of doing good remains fo pure and engaging, 
that it is impoffibTe for a man to be infenfible.of it : but 
lio kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more pleaf- 
ing fatisfa6lion, than that which was paid to their iings. 
Prmces, whilft living, were by them honoured as fo 

^ Diod* 1* i* P' 72* '^ Idem. .p. 22. ■ Hergd, 1« ii« c. so. 
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IBany vifible reprefentations of the deity; and after 
^heir death were mourned as the fathers of their coun- 
try. Thefe fentiments of refpeft and tcnderiiefs pro- 
ceeded from a ftrong perfuafion, that the divinity him- 
felf had placed them upon the throne, as he diftinguifli- 
M them fo greatly from all other mortals ; and that 
jkings bore the moft noble charaQeri flics of the Su^* 
preme Being, as the power and will of doing good to^ ' 
i>thers were united in their perfons. 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Priejls and Religion of the Egyptiansv 

T^RIESTS, in Egypt,. held the fecond rank to kings, 
JC They had great privileges and revenues ; their • 
lands were exempted from ail impolls ; of ^vhicli fome 
tracesi are feen in Genefis, where it is faid, ** *' JofepB • 
made it a law over the land of Egypt, that PharaoE 
fhouM have the fifth part, except the land of the prieffi 
only, which became not Pharaoh's." 

The^incc ufually honoured them with a large 
£hare in his confidence and government, becaufe they^ 
of all his fubjefts, had received thebefl education, had 
'ac<{uired the greateft knowledge, and were mofl 
flrongly attached to the king's perfon and the good of 
of the public. They were at one and the fame time 
the depofitaries of religion and of the fcicnces ; and to 
this circumftance was owing the great refpeft which 
Was paid them by the natives as well as foreigners, by . 
whom they were alike corrfulted upon the moft facred 
things relating to the myfteries oi religion, and the 
moft profound Cubjefts in the feveral fcience^^ - 

p The Egyptians pretend" to be the firft itiftitutors of 
feftivals ana procemons in honour of tftegods^ One 
feftival was celebrated in the city of Bu*bafte, whither 
perfons reforted from all parts of E^pt, and upwards 

•Gcot^xivii. 26i r Hcro4«Lit«c. 6a> 
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and getting their bread : but at tjy^n^ were feen at h. 
piitted the creditor to impn^ ^^g lights, was folem- 
lelves ; who only were c»' ^^'roughout Egypt, who 
ments; which expofed ..0gei to illuminate their 
etices, and at the far ,,.-' 

o{ perfons who bei . .•;^facrificed in different coun- 
labour tor the - ^,^; and general ceremony was ob- 

roiygaip . . ,^ /oading it at the fame time with im- 

"onduS ,; -^^^JW-S '^^.f^\'? 'Ji-rt upon that 
tonaiuo ^^././^,</^^^/amities which might threaten Egypt. 

I r ^"^j^^^^i^P^ ^^*^ Pythagoras owed his favourite 

, ''jt/^^fthe metemplychofis, or tranfmigration of 

' ,,cir'^^fhe Egyptians believed, that at the death of 

^^ fi>^^''heir fowh tranfmigrated into other human bp- 

^ n!^^'. 0^ ^^*^» ^f '^^y ^^^ ^^^Ti vicious, they \^ere 

/ ^f^jfotied in the bodies of unclean or unhappy beaft^, 

'^^^piate in them their paft tranfgreffions ; and that, 

'?^^ a revolution of forae centuries, they again ani- 

^^led other human bodies. 

The priefts had the poffeffion of the facred books 
ivhich contained, at large, the principles of goverir- 
jnent, as well as the myfteries of divine worfliip. Both* 
were commonly involved in fymbols and enigmas, 
which, under thefe veils, made truth more venerable, 
and excited more ftrongly the curiofity of men. The 
figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian ianftuaries,with 
Ins finger upon his mouth, feemed to intimate, that 
myfteries were there rnclofed, the knowledge of which 
was revealed to vqry few. The fphinxes, placed at the 
fenfrance of all temples'; implied the fame, ft is very 
ivell known," that pyramids, obeliiks, pillars, ftatues", in 
a word, all public monuments, were ufually adorned 
with hieroglyphics, that is, with fymbolical writings"; 
whether thefe were charafters unknown to the vulgar, 
or figures of animals, which couched a hidden and pa- 
rabolical meaning. * Thus, by a hare, was fignifieda 

«i Herod. \, ii. o. 39. ^ " ' Dlod.J. i. p. 88. 

» yiiii dc rfid.ct Oflr, p. 35|, * Plut.Sympof,l,iv7p. 670. 
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and piercing attention, becaufe this ci^estture has 
delicate hearing. "The ftatue of a judge without 
\and with eyes fixed upon the ground, fymbol- 
^ duties of thofe who were to exercife the ju- 
y funftions. 
it would require a volome to treat fullv of the reli-» 
gion of the Egyptians. But I Ihall confine myfelf to 
two articles, which form the principal part of th« 
Egyptian religion ; and thefe are the worfhip of the dif* 
ferent deities, and the ceremonies relating to funerahi 

Sect. I. Of the Worjftip of the various Deifies^ 

NEVER were any people more fuperftitious tbaft 
the Egyptians ; they had a great number of god*, 
of different orders and degrees, which I fliall omit, be- 
caufe they belong mor^o fable than to hiftory. Among 
the reft, two were univerfally adored in that country, 
and thefe were Ofiris and Ifis, which are thought to be 
the fun and moon ; and indeed the worfliip of thofe 
planets give rife to idolatry. 

Befides thefe gods, the E^ptians Worfliipped a greait 
number of beafts ;' as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the 
liawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, &c. Many 6i 
thefe beafts were the objefts only of the fuperftition df 
fome particular cities ; and whilft a' people worfliippetl 
one fpecies of animals as gbds, their Neighbours had 
the fame animal gods in abomination. This was tRe 
fource of the continual wars which were carried oti 
between one city and another; and this was owing <6 
the falfe policy of one of their kings, ^ho, to deprive 
them of the opportunity and means of Confpiririg 
againft the ftate, endeavoured to amufe them, ^ by en- 
gaging them in religious contefts. I call this a falfe 
aiid miftaken policy, becaufe it direftly thwarts th6*true 
' fpirit of government, the aim of which is, to unite afl its 
' niembers in the ftriOieft li^es, and to makeall its .ftreog^h 
.'i^oii&ft inthe pfJrfeft harmony of its feveral parts. 
• Xdt Uc IW.'^S, ' * Or Egyptian ftork. 

Egypt 
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Every nation had a great zqal ior their gods^ 
«* Among us," fays * Cicero, '• it is very common to 
fee temples robbed, and ftatues carried off*; but it was 
never known, that any perfon in Egypt ev.er abufed a 
crocodile, an ibis, a cat ; for its inhabitants would have 
fuffered the moft extreme torments, rather than be 
guilty of fuch facrilege. 7 It was death for any perfon 
to kijl.one of thefe animals voluntarily; and even a pu- 
nifhment was decreed againft him, who ihould have 
Icilled an ibis, or a cat, with, or without defign. '- Dio- 
dorus relates an incident, to which he himfelf was an 
eye-witnefs, during his ftay in Egypt. A Roman hav- 
ing inadvertently, and without defign, killed a cat ; the 
exafperated populace ran to his houfe ; and neither the 
authority of the king, who immediately detached a bo- 
dy of his guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, 
could refcue the unfortunate criminal. And fuch was 
the reverence which the Egyptians had for thefe ani- 
mals, that in an extreme famine they chofe to eat one 
another, rather than feed upon their imagined deities.- 

» Of all thefe animal^, the bull Apis, called Epaphus 
by the Greeks, was the moft famous. Magnificent 
temples were eredled to him; extraordinary honours 
were paid him while he lived, and ilill greater after his 
death. Egypt went then into a general mourning. His 
obfequieswerefolemnizedwithfuch apompas is hard- 
ly credible. In -the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull 
Apis dying of pjd age*, the funeral pomp« befides the 
ordinary expences, amounted to upwards of fifty thou- 
, fand French crowns t. After the laft honours had been, 
paid to the deceafed god, the next care was to provide 
Kim a fucceflfor, and all Egypt was fought through for 

« De nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 82. Tufc. Quacft. ].,v. n. 78. 
- t Herod. 1. ii. €.'65! . *. » Diod. 1. i. p. 74, 7^. 
* Horod- 1 iii* c. 27, &c. p 7dr Dtod. Li, Plin. 1. viii. c. 46. 
* Pliny affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term 
of years; and was drowned in the pricfts well. Non eft fas eum ccrtos 
■ mUif exctdtrt anneSf nurfumqiu infMerdetumJonta cntcant. 

Nat, BA&t 1. viii. c« 4S, 
t Abovt sijt^ol fterliog. 

that 
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that purpofe. He was known by certain- figns, which 

diftinguiflbed him from all other janimals of that fpecles ; 

upon his forehead was to be a white fpot, in form of a 

crefcent ; on his back, the figure of an eagle ; upon his 

tongue that of a beetle. As foon as he wJis found, 

mourning gave place to joy ; and nothing was heard, 

in all parts of Egypt, but feftivals and rejoicings. The 

new god was brought to Memphis, tx> take poffeflion of 

his dignity, and there inftalled with a great number of 

ceremonies. .The reader will find hereafter, that Cam- 

byfes, at his return from his unfortunate expedition 

againft Ethiopia, finding all the Egyptians in tranfports 

ot joy for their new god Apis, and imagining that this 

,was intended as an infult upon his misfortunes, killed, 

Jn the firft ilarts of his fury, the young bull, who by 

that means had but a fliort enjoyment of his divinity* ^ 

It is plain, that the golden calf fet up near mount 

Sinai by the Ifraelites, was owing to. their abode in 

Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis; as well as 

thole which were afterwards fet up by Jeroboam, (who 

bad refided a confiderable time m Egypt) in the two 

extremities of the kingdom, of Ifrael. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incenfe to ' 
animals, carried |heir folly to fuch an excefs,as to afcribe 
a divinity to the pulfe and roots of their gardens. For 
this they are ingenioufly reproached by the fatirifl. 

* Who has not heard where Egypt's realms are nam'd. 
What monfler gods her fraqtic fons have fram'd ? 
Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown ferpents, there 
The Crocodile commands religious fear : 
Where Memnon's flatue magic firings infpire 
With vocal founds, that emulate the lyre ; 

And 

« 

• (luis nefcitj Volu/i Bythmccy quediademens 
^gyptus portcnta coiat f Crocodikn adcrat 
Tars has .* ilia pavetfuturamjcrpeniihn Ibin, 
MMptsJoLri nitft aurea cercopithecit 
&mdio magka rcfimdirt ubi Matnine chmda* 
M^ Vitus Thcbe centum jactt oirutaportu* 

Illic 
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And Thebes, fiich fate, are thy difaftrous turm f 
Now proftrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns ; 
A monkey-ffod, prodigious to be told ! 
Strikes the beholder's eye with burnifli'd gold : 
To godfliip here blue Triton's fcaly herd, 
The river progeny is there preferr'd : 
Through towns Drana's power neglefted lies^ 
Where to her dogs afpiring temples rife : 
And fliou'd you leeks or onions eat, no time 
- Would expiate the facrilegious crime. 
Religious nations fure, and bleft abodes, 
Where every orchard is o'er-run with gods. 

It is aftonifliing to fee a nation, which boafted its 
fuperiority above all others with regard to wifdom and 
learning, thus blindly abandon itfelf to the moft grofs 
and ridiculous fuperfiitions. Indeed, to read of ani« 
ttials and vile infefts, honoured with religious wor- 
ship, placed in temples, and maintained with great 
tare and at an extravagant expence * ; to read, that 
Ihofe who murdered them were punifhed with death; 
and that thefe animals were embalmed, and folemnlf 
depofited in tombs, affigned them by the public ; to 
hear, that this extravagance was carried to fuch lengths, 
as that leeks and onions wefe acknowledged as deities; 
were invoked in neceffity^and depended nponfor fuc- 
cour and proteftion ; are excefles which we, at this 
diftance of time, can fcarce believe ; and yet they 
have the evidence of all antiquity. Yo^ enter, fays 
*• Lucian, into a magnificent temple, every part, of 
which glitters with gold and filver. You there look 

attentively for a god, and aire cheated with a ftoflC an 

i' 

' Jllic iaeruieoSi hie pifcemfluminis, iliic 
* Oppida tola canem venerantur, nemo Dianam* 

Porrumet ca.pt nefas violare, acfrangere morup « 

funfih gentcs i quibus hac rtdjcuntur in hortis 

i^umina ! . J u v i kV Satyr. )nr. 

^Imag. 

* Diodorus affirtais^that m his time,the expence amotuited to ao lefs 
than one hundred ikouUad wowq^i «r »3p^o«l« Ac|]if^«- li^% i. p. 76. 

ape, 



4jpe, ot a cat ; a juft emblem,- adds that aiithdr, of toe 
many places, the mailers of which are far from being 
the brightcft ornaments of them. 

^ Several reafons are given of the worfliip paid t<i 
animals by the Egyptians. 

' The firft is drawn from the fabulous hiftory. It i$ 
pretend'ed that the gods, in a rebelliont made againft 
them by men, fled into Egypt, and thc»e cdncealed 
themfelves under the ibrm ot different animals ; and 
that this gave birth to the worfhip, which was after* 
wards paid to thofe afnimals. 

The fecond is taken from the benefit * which thefe 
feveral animals procure to mankind : oxen by their 
labour ; ftteep by their wool and milk ; dogs by their 
fervice in hunting and guarding houfes, whence the 
god Anubis was reprefented with a dog*s bead : the 
ibfs, a bird very much refembling a ftork; was wor* 
Clipped, becaufe he put to flight the winged ferpents', 
with which Egypt would otherwife have been griev- 
oufly infeftcd ; the crocodile, an amphibious creature, 
is, living alike upon land and water, of "^a furprifing 
ftrcngth and fizet, was worflhipped, becaufe he de- 
fended Egypt from the incurfions of the wild Arabs ^ 
the ichneumon was adored, becaufe he prevented tht 
too great increafe of crocodiles, which might have 
proved deftruftive to Egypt. Now the little animal 
m queftion does this fervice to the country two wayi^. 
Firft, it watches the time when tbe crocodile is abftnf, 
and breaks his eggs, but does not eat them. Secondly, 
when he fleeps upon the banks of the Nile (which he 
always does with his mouth open) this fmall animal, 
which lies conceajed in the mud, leaps at once into 
his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws^ 
then piercing his belly, the fkin of which is very ten- 
der, he efcapes with fafety ; and thus, by his gwidrefe 

* Diod. 1. i. p. 77, &c. 
' * I^} pad irridentur ASgyptii, mdlanLUtbtam nifi- ob aRqnam uHHtaUm^ qwim 
ex ea capnentf con/icraverunt. Cic. lib. i. De natura Deor. lu yo4« ■ ^ 
+ Which, according to ticrvdotuSj is no laOfC ih^ fj cubits in 
lcn|th, 1. ii, c. 68i *^ ' 

and 
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^d . fu)>tilty» returns viftorious over fo terrible an 
animal. , 

Philofophers, not fatisfied with reafons, which were 
too trifling to account for fuch ilrange abfurdities as 
diihonoiirdd the heathen fyftem, and at which them- 
selves fecretly .bluihed, have, fince the eftabli&men^ 
of Chriftianityy fuppofed a third reafon for the wor-» 
ihip which the Egyptians paid to animals ;, and declare 
ed, that it was not offered to the animals themfelvest 
but to the gods, of whom they ar« fymbols. ^ Plu- 
tarch, in his treatife, where he examines profeffedly 
the ]pretenfions of Ifis and^Ofiris, the two moft famous 
deities of the Egyptians^ fays as follows : ** Philofo*- 
phers honour the image of god wherever they find it, 
^v^n in inanimate beings, and confequently mor« in 
thpfe which have life. We are therefore to approve, 
not the worfliippers of thefe animals, but thofe who, 
by their means, afcend to the deity ; they are to be 
confidered as fo many mirrors, which nature holds 
forth, and in which the Supreme Being difplays him- 
felf in a wonderful manner ; ox, as fo many inftru- 
.m^nts, which he makes ufe of tomanifefl; outwardly, 
his incomprehenfible wifdom. Should men there-- 
iore, for the embellifhing of flatues, amafs togeth'er 
,all the gold and precious flones in the world; the 
worlhip mull not be referred to. the fiatues, for the 
deity aoes not exift in colours artfully difpofed, nor 
in frail matter deftitute of fenfe and motion.?' * Plu- 
tarch fays in the lame treatife, " that as the fun and 
.moon, heaven, earth, and thefea, are common to all 
men, but have different names according, to the dif- 
ference of nations and languages ;. in like manner^ 
though there is but one deity, and one providence 
.which governs the univerfe, and .which has feveral 
fubaltern minifteri under it; men give to this deit)^, 
which is the fame,, different names ; and pay it dif- 
ferent honours, according to the laws and coifloms .of 
every country.** - 

••^•aSa. • P. 377 *«<1 a?^* ' 

B'ul 
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- But were thefe refleftions, which offer the mpft ra- 
tional vindication poffible ol' idolatrous worfhip, fuf- 
-ficient to cover the ridicule of it ? Could it be called 
a raifing of the divine attributes in a fuitable manner, 
to diretl the worihipper to admire and leek for the 
image of them in beafts of the moll vile and oontempi*. 
.tible kinds, as crocodiles, ferpents, and cats ? Was 
not this rather degrading and debafmg the deity, of 
whom, even the mod ftupid, ufually entertain a much 
greater and more augufl idea ? 

However, thefe pliilofophers were not always fo juft, 
as to afcend from fenfible beings to their invifibie au- 
thor. The fcriptures tell us, that thefe pretended fages 
deferved, on account of their pride and ingratitude, to 
be •* ^ given ove?* to a reprobate mind; and whilft 
they profeffed themfelves wife, to become fools, for 
having changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beafts, and creeping things^ To 
fhow what man is when left to himfeli, God permitted 
that very nation, which had carried human wifdopi to 
its greateft height, to be the theatre in which the moft 
ridiculous and abfurd idolatry was afted. And, on the 
other fide, to difplay the almighty power of 4iis grace, 
he converted the frightful defarts of Egypt into a ter.* 
reftrial paradife; by peopling them, in the time ap- 
pointed by his providence, with numberlefs multitudes 
of illuftrious hermits, whofe fervent piety and rigor^ 
ous penance have done fo much honour to the Chrift- 
ian religion* I cannot forbear giving here a famous 
inftance of it ; and I hope the reader will excufje this 
kind of digrcfEon. 

8 The great wonder of Lower Egypt, fays Abbe. 
Fleury, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks both within and 
without, fo that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The public edifices and idol tern- 

{)les had been converted into mpnafteries, and thefe. 
ikewife were more in nuiyiber than the private Jioufes. 

^ ' &om. i ver. 88} 85. c Tom* v. f. 25, 26. 

The 
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The monks lodged even over the gates, and in the 
towers. The people had twelve chnrches to aflemble 
in, exclufive of the oratories belonging to the tnonaf- 
teries. There were twenty thoufand virgins and ten 
thoufand monks in this city, every part of w^hich 
•echoed night and day with the praifes of God. By or- 
der of the magi Urates, centinels were ported at the gates, 
.to take notice. of all Grangers and poor who came into 
the city ;. atvd thofe who firft received them, were obi iged 
to provide them with all hofpitable accommodations. 

Sect. II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian Funerals. 

I SHALL now give a eoncife account of the fune- 
ral ceremonies of the Egyptians. 

The honociFs which have been paid in all ages and 
nations to the bodies of tlie dead ; and the religious 
€are taken to provide fepulchres for them, feem to in- 
Cnuate an univcrfal perfua&on, that bodies were lodg- 
ed in fepulchres merely as a depofite or truft. 

We have already obferved, in our mention of the 
pyramids, with what magnificence fepulchres were 
built in Egypt ; for, befides that they were ereSed as 
fo many facred monuments, deftrned to tranfmit to 
future times the memory of great princes ; they were 
Hkewife confidered as the manfions where the body 
was to remain during a long fucceflion of ages. 
''Whereas common hoaifcs were called inns, in which 
men were to abide only as travellers, and that during 
the courfe of a life which ivas too fliort to engage 
their affeftion«. 

When any perfon in a family died, all the kindred 
and friends q<uitted their ufnal habits, and put on mourn- , 
ing; and abftained from baths, win^, and dainties of | 
every kind. This mourning held forty or feventy | 
days ; probably according to the quality of the perfon. 

" Bodies- were embalmed three different ways. The 
moft magnificent was bellowed on pcrfons of diftin« 

* Diod. 1, i. p. 47. *-Hcrod. \. ii. c. 85, &c. 
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guifhed rank, and the expence amounted to a talent of 
iilver,or three fhoufand French livres*. 

^ Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 
Some drew the l^rain through the noftrils, by an in- 
ftrumcnt made fof that purpofe. Others emptied the 
bowels and inteftines, by cuttrng a' hole in the ftde, with 
an Ethiopian ftone, that was as fharp as a razor; after 
which the eavkie's \vere filled with perfumes and vari- 
ous odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation (which was 
neceffarily attended with fome diffeftions) feemcd in 
fomeraeafiire cruel and inhuman ; the perfons employ- 
ed fled as foon as the operation was over, and were 
purfued with ftones by the ftanders-by. But thole 
who embalmed the body w^re honourably treated. 
They filled it \yith myrrh, cinnamon, and all forts of 
fpiees. After a certain time,, the body was fwathed 
in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind 
df very thin gum, and then crulled them ovef with 
the morft exqinfite perfumes- By this means, it is faid, 
that the entire figure of the body, the very lineaments 
of the face, and the hair on the lids ana eye-brows-, 
were preferved in their natural perfeftion. The body 
thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who 
fhut it up in a kind of open cheft, fitted exaftly to the 
fize of the corpfe; then they placed it upright againft 
the wall, eithfer in fepulchres, (if they had any,) or in 
their houfes. Thefe embalmed bodies are now what 
we call Mummies, which are ftill brought from Egypt, 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
fliows the care which the Egyptians took of their dead. 
Their gratitude to their decealed relations was imiiior- 
tah Children, by feeing the bodies of their ancefiors 
thuff preferved, recalled to mind thofe virtues for 
which the public had honoured them; and were ex- 
cited to a love of thofe laws which fuch excellent perr 
fons had left for their fecurity, W^ find that part of 
thefe ceremonies were performed in the funeral ho? 
npurs done to Jofeph in Egypt. 

^ Diod. !• i. p. 8i. * About i^'jL los, fterling. 

I have 
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I have faid that the public recognized the virtues of 
deceafed perfons, becaufe that, before they could be 
admitted into the facred arylunioi'tbetomby.the)rua- 
denvent a folemn trial. And this circuraftaacc in the 
Egyptian funerals, is ojie of the moil remarkable to be 
found in ancient hiftory. 

It was a confolation among the Heathens, to a dying 
man, to leave a good name behind him ; and they ima- 
gined that this is the only human bleflin^ of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would 
not fufFer praifes.to be beftowed indifcnminateiy on all 
(deceafed perfons. This honour was to be obtained only 
from tbc public voice. The affembly of the judges met 
on the other fide of a lake which they cr<;xffed in a boat. 
He who fat at the helm was called Charon, in the Egypt- 
tian language; and this firft gave the hint to Orpheus, 
who had been in Egypt,. an^ after him, to the other 
Greeks, to invent the h6tion of Charon's boat. As foou 
as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. The 
public accufer was heard. If he proved that the deceaf* 
ed had led a bad life, his memory was condemned, and 
;he was deprived of burial. The people were affefled 
with laws, which extended even beyond the grave; 
and every one, ftruck .with the difgrace inflifted on 
the dead perfon, was afraid to refleti diflionour on his 
own memory, and that of his family. But if the de* 
'ceafed perfon was not convifted of any crime, he was 
interred in an honourable manner. 
* A ftill more aftoniftiing circumftance, in this pub- 
lic inqueft upon the dead, was, that the throne it- 
felf was no proteftion from it. Kings were fpared 
"during their Hves» becaufe the public peace was con- 
cerned in this forbearance ; but their quality did not 
exempt them from the judgment palfed upon the 
dead, and even fome of them were deprived of fepuU 
lure.' This cuftom was imitated by the I fraelites. W'e 
fee, in fcripture, that bad kings were hot interred in 
the monuments of their anc'eftors. This praftice fug- 
geiled to princes, that if their msyefty placed them 
out of the reach oi men*^s judgment, while they were 

alive, 
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alive, they would at laft be liable to it, when deSith 
ihould reduce them to a level wi^h their fubjefls. 

When, therefore, a favourable judgment was pro- 
nounced on a deceafed perfon, the next thing was to 
proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In his p<lne- 
gyric, no mention was made of his birth, becaufe every • 
Egyptian was deemed npbie. No .praifes were coii- 
fidered as juft or true, but fuch as related to the pcr- 
fonal merit of the deceafed. He was applauded for 
having received an excellent education in his younger 
years ; anid in his more advanced age, for having cul- 
tivated piety* towards the gods, juftice towards men, 
gentlenefs, modefty, moderation, and all other virtues 
which conilitute the good man. . Then all the people 
Ihouted, and bellowed the higheft eulogiums on the 
deceafed, as one who would be received, for ever, in* 
io the fociety of the virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of fune- 
rals, it may not be amifs to obferve to young pupils, 
the different manners with which the bodies of the dead 
were treated by tbe,,ancients. Some, as we obferved of 
the "Egyptians, expofed^them to view after they had 
been emoalmed, and thus preferved them to after-ages. 
Others, as particularly the Romans, burnt them on a 
funeral pile; and others again, laid them in the earth. 

The care to preferve bodies without lodging them in 
tomb 5, appears injurious to human nature in general, 
and to thole perfons in particular for whom this refpe6l 
is defigned; becaufe it expofes too vifibly their wretch- 
ed ftate and deformity; fince whatever care may be 
taken, fpeftators fee nothing but the melancholy and 
frightful remains of what they once were. The cuftoni 
of burning dead bodies has fomething in it cruel and 
.barbarous, in deftroying fo haftily the remains of per- 
fons once dear to us. That of interment is certamly 
the moft ancient and religious. It reftores to the earth 
wliat had been taken from it; and prepares our belief 
of a fecond reftitution of our bodies, irom that duft of 
which th( y were at firft fonned. 

3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. HI. 

0/ik€ Egyptian Soldiers and Jf^ar. 

THEprofeflion of arms was in great repute among 
the Egyptians. After the Cacerdotal families, the 
inoft illuftnous, as with us, were thofe devoted to a 
military life. They were not only diftinguifhed by 
honours, but by ample liberaHties. Every loldier was 
allowed an Aroura, that is, a piece of arable land very 
near anfwering to half a French acre *, exempt from 
all tax or tribute. Befidcs this privilege, <sach foldier 
received a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, 
two of flefli, and a pint of winet. This allowance 
was fufficient to fupport part of their family. Such 
an indulgence made them more affeftionate to the pqr- 
fon of their prince, and the interefts of their cpuntry, 
and more refolute in the defence of bdthj and as 
* DiodorUs obferves, it was thought inconfiftent with 
good policy, and even common lenfe, to commit the 
defence ot a country, to "men who had no interefl ia 
its prefervation. 

"» Four hundred thoufaod foldiers were kept in con^ 
iinual pay ; all natives of Egypt, and trained up in the 
fexaftell difcipline. They were inured to the fatigues 
of war, by a fevere and rigorous education. . There is 
an art of forming the body as well as the mind. This 
art, loft by our (loth, was well known to the ancients, 
and efpecially to the Eg)^ptians* Foot, horfe, and 
chariot races, were performed in Egypt with wonder.- 
ful agility, and the world could not ihow better horfe- 

^Lib. i. p. 67. ■ ■• Herod. I. ii. c. 164. 168. 

• Twelve Arouras. An Egyptian Aroura was 10,000 fquare cubits^ 
«qual to three roods, two perches, 55^ fquare feet of our meafurc. 

+ The Greek is, otvou ria-e-apis ncig-riPiCf which fome have made to fig- 
nify a determinate quantity of wine, or any other liquid: others, re- 
garding the etymology of the word«n:'<r»»J» have tranflatcd it by hattflntmf 
a bucket, as Lucretijjs, lib. v 51. others by kaujlus a draught or fup. 
Herodotus fays, this allowance was given only to the two thoufand 
guards who attended annually on the kings. Lib, ii. c. 168. 

mtn 
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men than the Egj'ptians. ''The fcrtpture in feveral. 
places fpeaks advantageoufly of their cavalry. 

Military laws were eafily preferved in Egypt, be- 
caufe fons received them from their fs^thers; the pro- 
feffion of war, as all others, being tranfmitted from 
father to fon. • Thofc who fled in battle, or difcovered 
any figns of co%rardice, were only diftinguiflied by 
feme particular mark of ignominy; it being thought 
more advifable to rcftrain them by motives of honoury 
than by the terrors of punifliment. 

But notwithftanding this, I will not pretend to fay,' 
that the Egyptian were a warlike people. It is of little 
advantage to have regular and well-paid troops ; to have 
armies exercifed in peace, and employed only in mock 
fights; it is war alone, and real combats, which form 
the foldier. Egypt loved peace, becaufe it loved juftice, 
and maintainea foldiers only for its fecurity. Its inha« 
bitants? content with a country which abounded in all 
things, had no ambitious dreams of conqueft. The Egyp- 
tians extended their reputation in a very different man- 
ner, by fending colonies into all parts of the world, and 
with tnem laws and politenefs. They triumphed by the 
wifdom of their counfels, and the luperiority of their 
knowledge ; and this empire of the mind appeared more 
noble and glorious to them, than that which is achieved 
by arms and conqueft. But neverthelefs, Egypt ha^ 
given birth to illufirious conquerors, as will be obferv^ 
cd hereafter, when we come to treat of its kings. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of their Arts and Scitnces* 

THE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned 
it to profitable fpeculations. Their Mercuries 
filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left it 
alznoll ignorant of nothing which could accomplifli tlie 

« Cftnt. i. 8. Ifft. xxxvi. 9. • Biod. p. 70. 

mind, 
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mind, or procure eafe and happinefs. The difcoverers 
of any 6fef ul invention received, both living and dead, 
rewards equal to their profitable labours. It is this 
confecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and 
{lamped them with a divine authority. The firft libra- 
ries were in Egypt ; and the titles they bore, infpired the " 
reader with an eager defire to enter them, and dive into 
the feerets they contained. They were called the 
* office for the difcajts of the foul, and that very juftly, 
becauf^ the foul was there cured of ignorance, the moft 
dangerous and the parent of all her maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always 
ferene and unclouded, they were fome of the firfl who * 
obferved the courfes of the planets. Thefe obfervations 
led tliera to regulate the year + from the courfe of the fun ; 
for as Diodorus obferves, their year, from the moft re- 
mote antiquity, was compofed of three hundred fixty- ' 
five days and fix hours. To adjuft the property of their 
lands, which were every year covered by the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, they were obliged to have recourfe to 
furveys; and this firft taught them geometry. They were ■ 
great obfervers of nature, which, in a climate fo ferene, 
and under fo intenfe a fun, was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this ftudy and application, they invented or im- 
proved the fcience of phyfic. The uck were not aban- 
doned to the arbitrary will and caprice of the pl^yfician. 
He was obliged to follow fixed rules, which virere the 
obfervations of old and experienced praftitioners, and 
written in the facred books. While thefe rules were • 
obferved, the phyfician was not anfwerable for the fuc- 

+ It will not fcem furprifing that the Egyptians, %vho were the rooft 
ancient obfervers of the ccleilial motions, (hould have arrived to this 
knowledge; when It is confidered, that thcf lunar year, made ufe of by 
|he Greeks and Romans, though it appcuirf fo inconvenient and inegu* 
lar, fuppofed ncvcrthclcfs a knowledge of the folar year, fuch as Dio- 
doras Siculus afcribcs to the Egyptians, It will appear at firft fi^Kt, 
by calculating their intercalations, that thefe who firit divided the year 
in this manner, were not ignorant, that to three hundred fixty-five days, 
fome hours were to be added, to keep pace with the fun. '1 heir only 
error lay, in the fuppofition, that only fix hours l^'cre wanting; «vhereas 
an addition oi almoft eleven minutes more was rcquifite. 

cefs 
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^efs; othenvifea mifcarriagfi^ colj him his life. This 
law checked indeed the temeritx of empurics ; but thea 
H mi^t prevent new difeoveriest and keep the art from 
attaining ta its jtiA perfeBic^n* Every phyficiaxi, V if 
Herodotus n»y be credited^ confined his praftiee to 
the cure of one difeafe only ; one was for the ey^t^ 
another for the teeth, and fo on. 

What wc haxre iaid of the pyramids* the labyrinth^ 
and that infinite number of obelilka» temples, and pa*^ 
laces,, whofe precious remains ftill ftrike with admira- 
lion* and m which were difplayed the magnificence of 
the prmces, who raifed them, the {kill of the workmen, 
the riches of the ornaments diffufed over every part of 
them,, and the juft proportion and beautiful fymmetry 
of the parts in which their greateft beauty confifted; 
works, m many ^f which the livelinefs of the colours 
remains to this day, in fplte of the rude hand of time^ 
which commonly deadens or deflroys them : all this, I 
fay, fliows the perfe&ion to which archite&ure, paints^ 
ing» fculpture, and all other arts, had arrived in ^ypt. 

<i The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of 
that fort of excrcife, which did not contribute to invL- 
gorate the body» or improve health; norofmufic*, 
which they confidered as an ufelefs and dangerous di- 
TerfioSi and only fit to enervate the mind. 



CHAP. V. 

Of flufiahdnun^ Shepherds ^ffinduArtifiurSh\ 

» TT USBANDMEN., fliepherds, and^artificers} fofra^,. 
JLX edthe three claffes flower life* in Egypt, but 
were^neverthelefs had in ver^reat efteem, particularly 
hu (band men and fhepherds. vQiebody politic requires 
a fuperiority and fubordinationx)f its feveral members; 

p Lib, ii. c. 84. * Diod. 1. i. p. 73. • Dipd. 1. i. p. 67, 61^ > 

Vol-, i L for 
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for as in tKe natural body^ the eye may be faid to hold' 
the firft rank»yet its luftre does not dart contempt upon 
the feet, the hands, or even on thofe parts which are 
]efs honourable. In like manner, among the Egyptians, 
the priefts, foldiers, and fchoburs were diftinguiined by 
narticular honours; but all profeffions, to the meaneft, 
had their (hare in the public efteem, becaufe the <k- 
i^ifing aiiy man, whole labours, however mean, were 
ufeful to the ftate, was thought a crime. 
• A better reafon than the foregoing, might have in- 
fpired them at the firft with thele fentiments of equity 
and moderation, which they fo long preferved. As they 
all defcended from * Cham, their common father, tiie 
memory of their origin occurring frefh to the minds of 
all in thofe firft ages, efiablffhed .among them a kind of 
equality, and ftamped, in their opinibn, a. nobility on 
every perfon derived frcvgii the common ftock. Indeed 
the difference of conditions, and the contempt with 
which perfons of the loweft rank are treated, are owing 
merely to the diftance from the common root; whica 
makes us forget that the meaneft plebeian, when his 
defcent is traced back to the fource, is equally noble 
with thofe of the moft elevated ra^k and title$. 

Be that as it will; no profeflion in Egypt wa&confider. 
ed as grovelling or fordid. By this meansarts wereraifed 
to their higheft per feftion. The honour which cheriOied 
them mixed with every thought and care for their im- 
provement. Every man had his way of life afligned him | 
by the laws, and it wa« perpetuated from father to fon. 
Two profeflions.at one time, or a change of that which 
a man was born to, were never allowed. By this means, 
jQSen became more able and expert in employments 
which they: had always exercifea from their infancy; 
and every man adding his own experience to that of his 
anceftors, was more capable of attaining perfe£Lion in 
his particular art. Befides, this wholefome inftitution 
which had been eftabliihed anciently throughout Egypt, 
extinguiflied all iiTegutar ambition ; and taught every 
jBian to fit down contented with his condition, without 

» Or Htm. ; 
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afpiring to one more elevated, from intereft« vain« 
glory, or levity. 

-From this fource flowed numberlefs inventions for the 
improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life more 
commodious, and trade more eafy. I once could not 
believe that * Diodorus was in earneft, in what he re« 
lates concerning the Egyptian induftry, viz. that this 
people had found out a way, by an artificial fecundity,. 
to hatch eggs without the fitting of the hen ; but all 
modem travellers declare it to be a fa£l, which certainly 
is worthy our curiofity, and is faid to be pra£lifed in Eu- 
rope. Their relations inform us, that the Egyptians ftow 
^ggs in ovens, which are heated fo temperately, and with 
luch juft proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, 
that the chickens produced from thefe ovens are as ftrbng 
as thofe which are hatched the natural way* The feafon 
of the year proper for this operation is, from the end of 
December to the end of April ; the heat in Egypt being 
too violent in the other months. During thefe four 
months, upwards of three hundred thoufand eggs are laid 
in thefe ovens,which, though they are not all iuccefsful, 
they neverthelefs produce yaft numbers of fowls at an 
eafy, rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a juft de^ee 
of beat, which muft not exceed a fixed proportion* 
About ten days are befix>wedinheating thefe ovens, and 
very near a$ much time in hatching the eggs. It is very 
entertaining, fay thefe travellers, to obferve the hatching 
of thefe chickens, fome of which (how at firit nothing but 
their heads, others but half their bodies, and others aeam 
come quite put of the egg; thefe laft, the moment tney 
are hatched>make their way over the unhatched eggs,and 
form a diverting fpedacle. ^ Corneille leBruyn, in his 
Travels,* has coTlefted the obfervations of other travel- 
lers on this fubjeft. "Pliny likcwife mentions it; but 
it appears, from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, em- 
ployed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs*. 

L 2 I have 

• 0iod. 1. i. p. €i . * Tom. II. p. 64. « Lib. x* c. 54. 
• The words of Pliny referred to by Mr. RolHn vr9 thefe: Mi|ftrr fV 
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I hscvc faid, that huibandiiieit paaticulaxfyy and thofi^ 
who took care of flocks, were in great efteem in Egypt^ 
fome partspf itexceptcdfWfaerethe latteiwere not fuffei'* 
ed^» It was, iztdeedf to tbofetwoprofeflions that Egypt, 
owed iiB ricbesf and plenty. It is aftonifhing to rmcSt 
whatadvantages the ^gypdansi by their art and labour^ 
drew from a coantiy oi no great extent^ but wbofe foil 
i«ra& made wonderfully fruitful by the inundations of 
the Nile». and the laborious induftry of the i]!diab]<2BttS4^ 

It will be always fo with every kingdom, whofe go-* 
vemoar& direfk ali their actions to the public welraj'e^^ 
The culture of lands, and the breeding of cattk» wilt 
be an inexbauftible fund of wealth in all comntries, 
"where, as in Egypt, thefe profitable callings are fup^ 
ported and encouraged by maxims of ftate and policy t 
and we may confider it as a misfortune, that they are at 
prefent fallen into fo general a difefieem; thougkit is 
from them that the moft elevated ranks (as we efteem. 
them) are fumiihed not only with the neceflaries, hut 
even the delights of life. •* For," fays Abbe Fleuryt 
in his admrrsf^le work. Of the Manners of the Iftdck^ 
stes, where the fubjeS: I am upon is thoroughlj^ exa* 
mined, " it is the peafant who feeds the citizen, the 
magiilrate, the gentleman, the eccleliaftic : and, whait^ 
cfver artifice and craft may be ufed to convert monejt 
into commodities, and thefe back again into moaey; 
yet all muft ultimately be owned to be received &oin 
the produ6ls of the earth, and the animals which it fuj** 
tains and nourifhes. NeverthelefiS, when we compara 

Itmtne verfanUy pariterqut etjhto die ittinc trumperet foetus , He fpcftks ofthrs 
tnveatioo as modern, and ieems to refer it to the curioiky of Ltvia the 
iBiotber of fibcriut Cc£ir, who, defiroua of haviog a male chiU, put 
911 egg into her bofoniy and whcii (he parted witli it, delivered it to 
one of her women to preferve the heat« Thit fhe made an augury to 
guefs at the fcx of the child fhe hacTthen in her womb; and wcare 
iold, fays Pliny, that (he was not deceived. It is probable Mr« RolUa 
may have met with fome other place in Pliny favourable to hii feati^ 
Vient, tbo;gh after fome fcarch I connot find any. 

•Hoghcrds, in particular had a general ill name throughout Egypt^ 
tt they had thrcate of io impure ananitnal. Herodotus (I. ii. e. 47.) 
%t^% us, that they were not permitted to enter the Egyptian temfklctt 
would any nan ^^ive Uwn hii d»u|;htci: ia oUrru^c* 
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melius difierent ftations of life together. We give the 
loweft place to the hufbandman: and with many peo^ 
pie a wealthy citizen, enervated with floth» ufelefs to ^ 
the public, and void of all merit, has the preference 
merely becaufe he has more money, and lives a more 
eafy and delightful life. 

** But let us image to ourfelves a country where fo 
great a difference is not made between the feveral i:on^ 
ditioas; where the life of a nobleman is not made to 
confift in idlenefs and doing nothing; but in a carefuJ 
pr^fervation of his liberty; that ts» in a due (vh'j&Gkioix 
to the laws and th^conftitution; by a man's fvMikmfr 
upon his eftate without any dependancc, and beitig^ coix,- 
tented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather than a great 
deal at the price of mean and bafe compliances : a 
country, where floth, efleminacy, and the ignorance 
of things necelTary for life, are had in their juft con^ 
tempt; and where pleafure is lefs valued than.heaUh 
aind bodily ftrength: in fuch a country, it will bemuqh 
more for a man's reputation to plough, and keep tlodts, 
than to wafte all his hours in launteriiur from plapjs to 
place, in gaming, and eitpenfive diverfions." But we 
need not have recourfe to Plato's commonwealth for in- 
fiances of men who have led thefe ufeful lives. It was 
thus that the greateft part of mankind lived during near 
four thoufand years ; and that not only the Ifraelit^s, but 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to 
fay, nations the moft civilized, and moll renowned for 
arms and wifdom. They all inculcate th6 regardwhidi 
ought to be paid to agriculture, and the breeding of cat- 
tle : one of which (without faying any thing of hemp 
and -flax fo neceffsu-y for our clothing) fupplies us, by 
com, fruits* and pulfe, with not only a plentiful but 
delicious nourifliment; and the other, befides its fup« 
ply of exquifite meats to cover our tables, almolt alone 
gives life to manufa£lures and trade, by the fldns and 
uu£Ps it furniihes. 

Princes are commonly defirous*aj(idiheirintereft<w« 
tainLy reauiretsit,thatthe peafant who, io aliteral fenfe, 
iufiaiA&tnelieat and burdenof ibe day, a&d pays io great 

a pro- 
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a proportion of the national taxes, (hould meet with fa- 
vour and encouragement. But the kind and good inten- 
tions of princes are too often defeated hy the infatiable 
and raercilefs avarice of thofe who are appointed to coi- 
led their revenues. Hiftory has tranfmitted to us a fine 
faying of Tiberius on this head. * A prefeft of Egypt 
havinff augmented the annual tribute of the province, 
and, doubtlefs with the view of making his court to tbb 
emperor, remitted to him a fum much larger than was 
cuitomary ; that prince, who in the beginning of his 
reign, thought, or at leaft fpoke juftly, anfwered^ 
••♦That it was hii defign not to flay, but to (hecr 
deep/' 



CHAP. VL 



Of the Fertility of Egypt. 

UNDER this head, I (hall treat only of fome plants 
peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn 
which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which 
ihootout a great many triangular fialks, to the height of 
fij^ or feven cubits. ^ The ancients writ at firft upon 
palm leaves ; next on the infide of the bark of trees, from 
whence the word liber, or book, is derived; after that, 
upon tables covered over with wax, on which the cha- 
. rafiers were imprefl'ed with an inilrument called flylus, 
fharp-pointed at one end to write with, and flat at the 
other, to efface what had been written ; which gave oc- 
ca&on to the following expreflion of Horace : 

Sctpejlylum vertas^ ittrum qua digna Itgiftnt 
' • Scripturus: Sat. x. ver. 72. 

Oft turn your flyle, if you defire to write 
Things that will bear a fecond reading — -— 

The meaninff of which is, that a good performance is 
not to be expected without many corrections. At laft the 

'■ Dio'd. I. Ivii. p. 6bS. y Plin. 1. xiii. c. it. 

f Xfi(«9^r»/4ip T« »^oC»T«i|jiXXifx Aff» t/{rr0/ii fin^tfi/iu Died. L Ivii. 

i * ufe 
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ufe of paper * was bitrodi^ced, and this was made of 
the bark of Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves^ 
which were very proper .for writing; . and this Papy- 
rus was likewife called Byblus. 

Nondumjlumintas Memphis cQiiUxtrt^ hyblos 
, NoveraU Lucan. . 

Miftnphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 
TKe watery Byblos. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful invention +, fo ufeful to > 

life, that it pref^ves the memory of great a6lions, and 

immortalizes thofe who achieved them. Varro afcribes 

this invention to Alexander the Great, when he built 

Alexandria; but he had only the merit of making 

paper more common,? for the invention was of much 

greatejT antiquity. The fame Pliny adds, that £umenes> 

king of Pergamus, fubftituted parchment infiead of 

paper; in emulation oj Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whdfe 

library he was ambitious to excel by this invention; 

, which carried the advantige over paper. Parchment 

is the Ikin of a flieep drc fled and made fit to write uporr. 

It was called Pergamenum, from Pergamus, whofe 

kings had the honour of the invention. All the an^ 

cient manufcripts are either upon parchment, or veli 

lum, which is calf-fkin, and a great deal finer than the 

common parchment. It is very curious to fee white 

fine paper, wrought out of filthy rags picked up in the 

ftreets. * The plant Papyrus was ufeful likewife for 

fails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whofe bark, full of fibres or 
firings, is ufeful in making Qne linen. The method of 
making this linen in Egypt was wonderful, and car- 

• Plin. !• xlx." c. 1. 
* The Papyriit was divided into thin flakes (into which it tttturally 
ptrtedj which being hid on a uble, and moHlened with the glutinout 
waters of the Nile, were afterwards prefTed together, and dried iix the 
fon. 

f P^JkA prmijai^ fatuit ufus rd, qua ccnJUt immorUditts komnum, Ckarta 
ij{/u maximc kumanitaf conflat in memmM. 

riefi 
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tied to fuch perfeflion, that the threads which w^re 
drawn out of them, were almoft too fmall for the ob-- 
fervation of the Iharpeft eye. Priefts were always ha- 
bited in linen, and never in woollen; and not only 
the priefts, but all perfons of diftin3ion generally wore 
linen clothes. This flax formed a confiderable branch 
of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
expolted into foreign countries. The making' of it 
employed a great number of hands, efpecially of the 
women, as appears from that paiTage of Ifaiah, in which 
the prophet menaces EgYP^ ^^'^ * draught of fo ter- 
rible a kind, that it ihould interrupt every kind of la^ 
bour. •* * Moreover, they that work in fine flax, and 
they that weave net- work fliall be ccmfounded." We 
likewife find in fcripture, that one effe£l: of the plague 
of hail, called down by "» Mofes upon Egypt, was the 
deftf u^ion of all the flax which was then boiled. Thi« 
fiorm was in March. 

Byflus. ' This was another kind of flax extremely 
Sxtc and fmalU which often received a purple dye. It 
-was very dear ; and none but rich and wealthy perfons 
jcould afford to wear it. Piiny , who gives the firft place 
4o the Aibcilon, or Albeftinum (i. e. the incorobuftible 
ilax) places the fiyflus in the next rank ; and fays, that 
itferved as an ornament to the ladies *. It appears from 
ibe holy fcriptures, that it was chiefly horn Egypt 
cloth made of this fine flax was brou^. ** ^fine 
iinen with broidered works from E^rpt.'* 

1 take no notice of the Lotus, or Lote-tree, a plant 
in great requeft with the Egyptians, and whofe b^^rries 
ferved them in former times for bread. There was 
laaotber JLotufi in Africa, which gave its name to the 

* Ifa. xix. 9. *» £xod. ix. 31. « Plin. ibid. *Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

• Proximus Byffino mulientm maicime diliciisstnitoi inventum jam eji ttxam 
Tfcilicet LinumJ (^od. ignihus non, a^Junuturt mvum id vocant^ardentcfqut in 
jQcis CQnviviarum ex eo vidimui mappas,jbfidilais exttfiisJpknik/ctnUs i^iwn^is, 
^ttam poJJ'ent aquis. i. e. A flax is now found f>ut, which is proof agai ail^ 
the violence of fire; it is called living flax, and we have Teen table 
nankin&^f it glowing in the fires of our dining rooms; and nefielvivg a. 
lulire and a clcaAncfs from flameS| wiucb no water tioirki iiavc gLMu it. 

* X«otophagi| 
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Lotophagi, or Lotus-eaterl ; becaufe they Hvei upon 
the fruit of this tree, which had fo delicious a tafte, if 
Homer may be credited, that it made the eatefs of it 
forget all the fweets of their nfttive country*, as Ulyf- 
fes found to his coft in his return from Troy. 

In general, it may be faid, that the Egyptian pulf^s 
and fruits were excellent ; and might, as Pliny t otb;- 
ferves, have fufiiced fingly for the nouriAiment of the 
inhabitants, fuch was their excellent quality^ and Ip 
great their plenty. And indeed working w|eii iiv^d 
then almoft upon nothing elfe» as appears ir<Ha tfapfe 
who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Befidesthefe rural riches the Nile, U'om its fiOi^ a^i/i 
the fatnefs it gave to the foil for the feeding of caiitjl^, 
furniftied the tables of the Egyptians with the moil ex^ 
-quifite fifh of every kiiid« and the moft fucculent flefh. 
This it Was which made the Ifraelites fo deeply regret 
the iofs of £gypt, when they found tfaemfelves in t^ 
dreary defert. *• Who," fay tjicy in a plaintive^ and 
at the fame time feditious tone, " ^ Qiall give us {ki^ 
to eat? We remember the flefii which we did e^t 
in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers and melons, and th^ 
leeks, and the onions, and the^arlio. 'We fat by 
the fieih-pots, and we did eat bread to the full." 

But the great and matchlefs wealth of Sgypt i^ojie 
from-its com, which, even in .an almoft univerfal fa- 
mine, enabled it to fupport all the neighbouring Pj^ 
tions, as it particul^ly did under Jofepas admimftra« 
tion. In later ages it was the refoufce and moil cer« 
tain granary of Rome and Gonftantinople. It is a 
well known fiory, how a calumny raifed i^inSL $(« 
Atbsmafius, viz. of hi6 having menaced Conftantino* 
pie, that for the future no mare corn fliould be iQ)« 

f Numb. xi. 4, 5. t £xo4* xvi. > 

Odyff. IX. vcr. 94, 9i« 
Mf} tSTttiT*; X*»To/o fayi», vofOi« Xc^nwt. ver. tO^ 

h £ ported 
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ported to it from Alexandria ; incenfed the cftiperor 
Conftantine acainft that holy bifhop» becaufe he knew 
that his capital city could not fubfifl without.lhe com 
which was brought to it from Egypt. The fame rea- 
fon induced all the emperbrs of Rome to take fo great 
a care of Egypt, which they confidered tis the nurfing 
mother of the world's metropolis* 

N^verthelefs, the fame river which enabled this pro- 
.'vlnce to fubfift the two moil populous cities in the 
world; fometimes reduced even Effypt itfelf to the 
mod terrible famine : and it is afioniining that Jofeph's 
wife forefight, which in fruitful years had made pro- 
yifion for Icafons of flerility, ihould not have hinted 
to thefe fo-much-boafted politicians, a like care againft 
the changes and inconftancy of the Nile, Pliny, in 
his panegyric upon Trajan, paints with wonderful 
llrength the extremity to which that country was re« 
duced by a famine, under that prince's reign, and his 
generous relief of it. The reader will not be dif- 
pleafed to read herean extraft of it. In which a greater 
regard will be had to Pliny's thoughts than to his ex* 
prcffions. 

. The Egyptians, fays Pliny, who gloried that they 
needed neitner rain nor fun to produce their corn, and 
who believed they might confidently conteft the prize 
of plenty with the molt fruitful countries of the world, 
w6re condemned to an unexpeded drought, and a fatal 
ilerility; from the greateft part of their territories be- 
ing defertcd and left unwatered by the Nile, whofc 
inundation is the fource and fure ftandard of their 
abundance. They then * implored that afiifiance from 
'their prince, which they ufed to expeft only from their 
river. The delay af their relief was- no longer, than 
that which employed a courier to bring the melan- 
choly news to Rome ; and one would have imagined, 
%hat this misfortune had befallen them only to diftin« 
guilh with greater luftre,t*hegenerofity and'goodnefsof 

JUa amncm/uum. 

Caefan 
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Cxfai^. * It was an ancient and gcnera^l opinion, thai; 
,our city could not fubfifl: without provilions drawn 
i^from Egypt. This vain and proud nation boaflecf, 
;that, though It. was conquered. It nevcrthelefs fed Its 
.conquerors ; that, by means of its river, either abun^ 
.'dance or fcarcity was entirely in its difpofal. But 

we now have returned to the Nile his own harvefts^ 

.and given him back the provifions he fent us. Let 

. .the Egyptians be then convinced, by their own expe- 

rience, that they are not neceffary to us,, and are only ' 

' our vaflals/ Let them know that their fhips do not 

.fp much bring us the provifion we ftand in need of, 

;as the tribute which they owe us. And let them never 

, forget, that we can do without them, but that they can 

. never do without us. This moll fruitful province 

had been ruined, had it not worn the Rornan chains. 
.The Egyptians, in their fovcreign, had found a deli- 
. verer, and a father. Aftonifhed at the fight of their 

granaries, filled without any labour of theuf own,, they • 
. were at a lofs to know to whom they owed this foreign 

and gratuitous plenty, ^he famine of a people, at 

fuch diftance from us» and which was fo fpeedily llop- 
^ped, ferved only to let them feel the advantage of liv- 
» ing under our empire. The t Nile may, in o'ther times, 
. have difFufed more plenty on Egypt> but never more 
. glory upon us* May heaven, content witli this proof 

of the people's patience, and the prince's ?encrofity, 

reftore for ever back to E^eypt its ancient fertility. . 

Pliny's reproach to the Egvptians, for their vain and 
. foolifh pride, with regard to tne inundations of the Nile, 
..points out one oftheir mofl peculiar cliaraflerlftics, an^ 
^ recals to my mind a fine paliage of Ezekiel, where Go^ • 
. thus fpeaks to Pharaoh» one of their kings, ** ^'Behobl 

fc Esek. xxix. St9» '' -* 

fUn ^Sfjjk, Svperbifiat vent^ ct iiifJens natio^. qiud viHorcm quidem pobtdtm 
fajctftt tamen, qitodqut in /uoJLwmne^ in Juts' manibuSy vet abundantia jiojlra vet 
fims ejet* Refuiimus tfilo/uas copies, Rtc^ii/rumcntu qua mftrat^ deport 
ittaffiut mejej rmexit. 

i ifilus SgyfUirqvidmfap€yfii^kn(X nojiut xu^i^aai krgwrjuxii^ 

1 am 
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1 am againft thee, Pharaoh kin? of Egypt, the grent 
Dragon that lieth in the midit of his rivers, whioh 
hath faiiJ, My river is luy own, and I have made it for 
xnyfelf/' God perceived an infupportable pride ia 
the heart of this prince : a fenfe ot fectirity and con'* 
fidence in the inundations of the Nile, independent: 
entirely on the influences of heaven ; as though the: 
happy effe6ls of this inundation had been owing to no-» 
thing but his own care and labour, or thofe of his pre-* 
deceffors : " The river is mine, and I have made it*'* 
Before I conclude this fccond part of the manners 
of the Egyptians, I think it incumbe;it on me, to be-. 
Ijpeak the attention of my reiiders to different paffages 
Icattered in the hiilory of Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph^ 
and Mofes, which confirm and illuftrate part of what 
we meet with in profane authors upon this fubjeft^ 
They will there obferve the perfeft polity which reign- 
ed in Egypt, both in the court and the reft of the king« 
dom ; the vigilance of the prince, who was informed 
of all tranfaaions, had a regular council, a chofen 
number of minifters, armies ever well maintained and 
difciplined, and of every order of foliiiery, horfe, foot, 
armed chariots ; intendants in all the provinces, over- 
feers or guardians of the public granaries ; wife and 
exaQ difpenfers of the coi:h lodged in them ; a court 
compofed of great officers of the crown, a captain of 
his guards, a cup-bearer, a mafter of his pantry ; in a 
wor3, all things that compofe a prince's houfehold, 
and conftitute a maraificent court. * But above all 
thefe, the readers will admire the fear in which the 
threatningfi of God were held, the infpe&or of ail ac- 
tions, ana the judge of kings ihemfdves; and the hor- 
ror the Egyptians had for adultery, which was ac- 
knowledge to be a crime of io heinous a nature, that it 
atone wu capable of briogifig deibniAioa 00 a aation* • 
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PART THE THIRD. 

r 

The Hiflory of the Kings of EgypL 

NO part of ancient hiftory b more obfcurc ot uft- 
'certain, than that of the firll kings of figypt* 
This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity 
and nobilky, thought it glorious to lofe itfelf in an abyfs 
of infinite ages, as though it feemedto carry its prcten- 
fions backward to eternity. ^ According to its owh 
hiftorians, firft, gods, and afterwards demi-gods or he- 
roes, governed it fucceffively, through a feries of more 
■than twenty thoufand years. But the abfurdity of this 
vain and fabulous claim, is eafily difcovered. * 

To gods and demi-gods, men fucceeded as rulers or 
kings in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty 
dynafties or principalities. This Manethon was an 
Egyptian high-prieft, and keeper of the facred archives 
oiEgypt, and had been inftruttcdin the Grecian learn- 
ing: he wrote a hiftory of Egypt, which he pretended 
to have extrafted from the writings of Mercurius and 
other ancient memoirs, preferved in the Archives of the 
E^ptian temples. He drew up this hiftory under the 
reign, and at the command of rtolemy Philadelphus. 
If his thirty dynafties are allowed to be fucceffive, they 
snake up a feries of time, of more than five thoufand 
three hundred years,to the reign of Alexanderthe Great ; 
but this is a manifeft forgery. Befides, we find in Era- 
tofthenes*, who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy 
Evergctes, a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, 
all different from thofe of Manethon. The clearing up 
of thefc difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of 
trouble and labour. The moft effeftual way to reconcile 
fuch contradidions, is to fuppofe, with almoft all the 
modern writers^upon this fubj eft, that tjlie kings of thefe 
different dynafties, did not reien fucceffively after one 
another, but many of them at tne fame time, and in dif* 
. ^rent countrie* of I^gypt. There were in Egypt four 

* jDio4« \»u^ i%. * An biftoriu of -Cyreae. 

principal 



principal dynafties, that of TJbebes, of ThinyOfMem* 

f»his» and oi TaHiSr I (hall not beragive my readers a 
ift of the kings, who have' reigned in Egypt, moil of 
whom are only tranfmitted to us by their names. I fhall 
only take notice of what feemstome moll proper to ^ve 
youth the neceilary light into this part of hiftory, for 
whofe fake principally I engaged in this undertaking; 
.and I {hall confine myfelf chiefly to the memoirs left us 
by Herodotus and Diodorus oiculus concerning the 
Egyptian kings, witTiout even fcrupuloufly preferving 
^the exa£inefs of fuccefTiqn, in the beginnings at leaft, 
. which are very obfcurp; orpretendingto reconcile thefe 
. two hiftorians. Their defign, efpecially that of Hero- 
^ dotus, was not to lay before us an exad feries of the kings 
of Egypt, but only to point out thofe princes, whofe hif. 
.tory appeared to them mofl important and inftruftive. 
. I fhall follow the fame^plan, and hope to be forgiven, for 
^ not having involved either my felf or my readers, in a la- 
^byrinth of almofl inextricable difficulties, from which 
. the moft capable can fcarce difengage themfel ves,.when 
. tliey pretend to follow the feries of hiHory, and reduce 
it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may confult 
. the learned* pieces, in which this fubjeft is treated in 
.all its extent. 

I am to premife, that Herodotus, upon the credit of 
ihe Egyptian priefls, whom he had confulted,. gives us.a 
great nuixiber of oracles, and fingular incidents, all 
which, though he relates them as fo many fa^ls, the 
judicious reader will eafily dif cover to be what they 
. are, I mean fiftions^ 

Th^ ancient hiflory of Esypt compreliends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firft begins with the eftablifhment of the Egyptian 

monarchy, by Menes or Mifraim, the fon of * Cham, vn 

, the year of the world 1816 ; and ends with the deflruftio« 

of that monarchy by Camby fes, king ojf Perfia^in the year 

. of the world 3479. This firft period contains 1663 years. 

• 

* Ot Httra. 

' * Sit John Marfliam's Chroaic. Gapon. Father Pcxron> the Biffm* 

taUon oi Tomnemwe, and Ak4>c Scvin, <Scf • 

3' The 
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The fecond period is intermixed tvith the Perfian. 
and Grecian hiftory, extended to the death oi Alexan- 
/fler the Great, which happened in the year 3681, and 
confequently includes floa years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy 

was ^formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, 

defcendants from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra the 

. Jaft queen of Egypt in 3974* and this laft comprehends 

,293 years* 

I (hall now treat only of the firft period, 'referving 
the two others for the ^ras to which they belong. 

The Kings of Egyjft. 

y TV yTENES. Hiilorians are unanlmoufly agreed 
- JlVX that Menes was the firft. king of Egypt. It is 
.pretended, and not without foundation, that he is the 
lame with.Mifraim, the fon of Cham. , 

Cham was the fecond fon of Noah. When the fami- 
ly of the latter, after the extravagant attempt of building 
•the tower of Babel, difperfed themfelves into different 
countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtlefs was 
he who was afterwards worlhipped as a god, under the 
inameof Jupiter Ammon. He had four children, " Chus, 
Mifraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus fettled in Ethiopia, 
Mifraim inEgypt, which generally is called in fcripture 
after his name, and by that of Cham* his father; Phut 
-took pofleflion of that |)art of Africa, which lies well- 
ward of Egypt; and Canaan, of the country which has 
fince borne his name. The Canaanites are certainly the 
.fame people, who are called almoft always Phoenicians 
by the Greeks, of which foreign name ,no reafon can 
'be given, any more than the oblivion of the true one. 

*» I return to Mifraim. He h agreed to be the fame 
,with Menes, whom all hiftorians declare to be the firft 

• A.M. j8i6. Ant. J. C. «i88, » Or Culh, Gen. ?i. 6. 

« hrrod, I. li. p. 99. Diod. 1, i. p. 42. 
* The footlieps of its old name (Mefiraim} remain to this day among 
the Arabians, who caU it Mefre ; by the teftimony of l^lutarch, it wst 
called Kn/xt^', Chcmia, by aa cafy corruption of Chamia, an4 this for 
t^ham 9t Hanit J . ' 
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ling of Egypt, the inftitutor of the worfhip of the god«» 
and the ceremonies of the facrifices. 

Bo s I B.I8, fome ages after him, built the famous citjr 
of Thebes, and made it the feat of his Empire. Wi 
have elfewhcre tak^n notice of the wealth and magni^ 
ficence of this city. This prince is not to be coif^ 
founded with Bufiris, fo infamous for his crueltiee* 

OsYMANDYAS. »Diodorus gives a Very particular 
defcription of many magnificent edifices, raiied hy this 
king; Qne of which was adorned with fculptures and 
paintings of .exquifite beauty, repreferiting his expedi-i> 
tion againil the Ba6lrians, a people of Afia, whom he had 
invaded with four huodred thoufand foot, and twenty 
thoufand horfe. In another part of the edifice, was ex- 
hibited an affembly of the judges, whofeprefident wore, 
on his breaft, a pitture of truth, with her eyes fhut, and 
himfelf furrounded with books; an emphatic emblem^ 
denoting that judges ou^t to be perfeflly verfed in the 
iaws, and impartial in the adminiftration of them. 

The king iikewife was painted here, offering to the 
gods gold and filver, which he drew every year hrom the 
mines of Egypt, amounting to the fum of 16 millions *. 

Not far trom hence was feen a magnificent hbrary, 
the oldeft mentioned in hiilory. Its title 5r infcription 
on the front was, The office, or treafury^for thedytafts 
of the foul. Near it were fiatues, reprefenting all the 
^Egyptian gods, to each of whom the km^ made fuitable 
offerings ; by which he feemed to be defirous of in- 
forming pouerity, that his life and reign had beefi 
crowned with piety to the gods, and juftice to men. 

His maufoleum difcovered an uncommon magnifi* 
cenee ; it was encompaffed with a circle of gold, a cubit 
in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference; each o€ 
which fliowed the rifmg and fetting of the fun, moon, 
and the reft of the planets. ^ For fo old as this king's 
reign, the Egyptians divided the year into twelve 
months, each confiiling of thirty days; to which they 
added every yt;ix five days and fix hours. The fpefiator 

t Diod. I* i* p* 44, 45. «See Sir Ifiac Nrwton'i Chronolo^, p. 30^ 
* Xiwcc thvofimi iwo litt&drc4 myriad* of Mim t 

did 
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AH not know which to admiFe moft in this ftatdy mo« 
nument, whether the richnefs of its materials, or the 
genius and induftry pf the artiils and workmen. 

' UcHOREU s, one of the fuoeeflbcs of Ofyman^yas^ 
tuilt the city of Memphis* This city was 150 furlongs^ 
or more than feven leagues in circumference, and fiood 
at the point of the Delta, in that part where the Nile 
divides itfelf into feveral branches or ftreams* South- 
ward from the city, he raijfed a very high mole. On the 
right and left he dug very deep moats to receive the ri- 
ver. Thefe were faced with »one, and raifed, near the 
city, by ftrong caufey s, the whole defigned to fccure the 
city from the inundations of the Nile,and the incuriions 
of the enemy. A city fo advantageoufly fituated, and fo 
ilrongly fortified, that it was almoft the key of the Nile» 
and, by this means, commanded the whole country, be* 
fame foon the ufual reiidence of the Egyptian kings. 
it kept poiTeiBon of this honour, till it was forced to 
l^gn it to Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great. 

MoERis. This king made the famous lake, which 
went by his name, and whereof mention has been al- 
ready made, 

• Egypt had long been ffoverned by its native prtnces« 
^when ftrangers, called Shepherd-kings {Hycfos in the 
JEgyptian language) from Arabia or Phcenicia, invaded, 
and feized a great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis 
itfelf; but upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the 
•kingdom of Thebes exifted till the reign of Sefoftris« 
Thefe foreign princes goverjEiedid>out26o years. 

* Under one of thefe princes, called Pharaoh in the 
Jcripture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt^ 
Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who.was ex- 
^ofedlo great hazard,Ofiaccount of her ex qiufite beauty » 
whicl;^ reaching the pri^ce!s car, (he was by him tsCken 
from Abraham, upon the fuppoiition, that {he was tnoi 
his wife, b«t (mly his fifler. 

. '*Th£t«mosis, or Amofiis, having expelled (he 
Sheherd-kings, reigned in lower Egypt. 

' X>t^4. f». 4$, * A. M« i#ao.. Aat. J. C. »o8l4. ■« A. M. •oBif. 
Aat J. C. t9to. Gea. xii. tO| ao. • A. AL tif^, Aai. J^ C« «8;9S* 
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« Long after his reign, Jofeph was brought a flavc 
into. Egypt, by fome I fmaelitifh merchants;, fold to 
Potiphar; and, by a feries of wonderful events, enjoy- 
ed the fupreme authority, by his being raiftd to the 
chief employment of the kingdom. I ihall^pafs over 
his hiftory, as it is fo univcrfally known. But muft 
take notice of a remark of Juftin the epitomizer of 
Trogus Pompeius ^, an excellent hiftorian of the Au- 
guftan age, viz. that Jofeph, the youngeft of Jacob's 
children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, had fold 
to foreign merchants, being endowed from heaven* 
wuh the interpretation of dreams, and a knowledge of 
futurity, preferved, by this uncommon prudence, Egypt 
from the famine with which it was menaced, and was 
extremely carefTed by the king. 

* Jacob alfo went into Egypt with his whole family, 
which met with the kindeft treatment from the Egyp- 
tians, whilft Jofcph's important Cervices were frelh ia 
their memories. But after his death, fay the fcripturc^ 
♦• • there arofe up a new king, which knew not Jofeph.'* 

*»Rameses-miamun, according to Archbifbop 
Uiher, was the name of this king, who is called Pharaoh 
in fcripture. He reigned fixty-fix years, and oppreffed 
the Ifraelites in a moft grievous manner. •* ^ He fet 
over them tafk-mafters, to affii£l them with their bur* 
;dens, and they built for Pharaoh treafure-citiest , Pithom 
and Raamfes — and the Egyptians made the children of 
Jfrael tg ferve with rigour, and they made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage, in lAortar and in brick, and 
in all manner of fyervice in the field ; all their fervice 
wherein they made them ferve, wa^ with rigour.*' This 
king h^ two fons, Amenophis and Bufiris. 

"^ Am£NOPUIS, the eldeft, fucceededhtm. He was 

* A, M. 8276. Arit. J. C. ijiS. y Lib. xxxvi. c. 2. • A. M. 
#198. Ant. I.e. 1706. ^Exod. i. 8* ^ A.M. ^^27. Ant. J.C. 1577. 

^ £xod. t. 11,23, 14. ^ A. M. S495. Am. J.C. 15x1. 

* Juftin afcribet thU gift of heaven to Jofeph's fkill in magical art«« 
Cum magkas ibi artes (Egypto fc.) JoUrti ingcnio pcmfifd, &c« 

f Heb. urhes thejaurorum 70 urbej munitas, Thefe cities appointed to 
f feferve, ai hi a ftore-boufei tkt com, oil| and pther prodo^ of 

.^gypi. f^jiuA. • • . 

. the 
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the Phar^hy tinder whofe reign the Ifraelites departed 
out of £gyptt atnd who was drowned in his paiTage 
through the Red-Sea. 

* Father Tourneminc makes Sefoftris, of whom we 
Ihall fpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who raifed the 
perfecution againil the Ifraelites, and oppreiTed them 
with the moft painful toils. This is exa6tly agreeable 
to the account given, by Diodorous, of this prince, 
who employed in his Egyptian works only foreigners ; 
fo that we may place the memorable event of the paf- 
fage of the Red-Sea« under his fon Pheron * ; and the 
€hara£leriftic of impiety afcribed to him by Herodotus, 
greatly ftrengthens the probability of this conjefture. 
The plan I have propofed to follow in this hiftory, ex- 
CufeTme from entering into chronological difcuifions. 

' Diodorus, fpeaking of the Red- Sea, has made one 
remark very worthy our obfervation ; a tradition (fays 
that hiftorian] has been'^tranfmitted through the whole 
nation, from father to fon, for many ages, that once 
an extraordinary ebb dried up the fea, lo that its bot- 
tom was feen ; and that a violent flow immediately af- 
ter brought back the waters to their former channel. 
It is evident, that the miraculous paffage of Mofes, 
over the Red-Sea, is here hinted at ; and I make this 
remark, purpofcly to admonifh young iludents, not to 
flip over, in their perufal of authors, thefe precious re- 
mains of antiquity ; efpecially when they bear, like 
this pafTage, any relation to religion. 

Archbifhop Ufher fays, that Amenophis left two 
fons, one called ^efothis or Sefoftris, and the other 
Armais. The Greeks call him Belus, and his twq 
fons Egyptus and Danaus, 

< Sesostris was not only one of the moft power- 
ful kings of Egypt, but one-of the greateft conquerors 
that antiquity boafts of^ ' 

His father, whether by infpiration, caprice, or, as 

« A. M. t5.i3. Ant. J. C. 1491, ' Lib. iii. p. 74. 

• Herod. 1. ii. e. 102, tio. Piod. 1. i. p. 48, 54. 

* This name betrs t great refembla&ce Ko Pharaoh, fo common to 
the E^pttan i'mgu 

the 
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the Egyptians fay, by the authority of an oracle, formed 
a defign of making nis Ton .a conqoeior. This he fet 
about after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and 
noble way ; all the male-chiidren bom the uune day 
with Sefoftris, were, by the king's order, brought to 
court* Here they were educated as if they had been 
his own children, with the fame care beftowed on Se« 
fofiris, with whom they were lodged* He could not 
polhbly have given htm more faithful minifters, or offi- 
cers who more zealoufly defired the fuccefs of his arms* 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring them, 
from their infancy, to a hard and laborious life, in order 
Uiat they might one day be capable of fuftaining with 
cafe the toils of war. 'f'hey were never fuflered to eat, 
till they had run, on foot or horfe-back, a confiderabfo 
race. Hunting was their moft common exercife. 

'i£lian remarks that Sefoftris was taught by Mercu- 
ry, who inftrucled him in politics, and the arts of go- 
vernment. This Mercury, is he whom the Greeks 
•called Trifmegiftus, i.e thrice great. Egypt, his 
native country, owes to him the invention of almoft 
every art. The two books, which go under his name, 
bear fuch evident chara£lers of novelty, that the for- 
gery is no longer doubted. There was another Mer- 
cury, who alfo was very famous amongft the Egyp- 
tians, for his rare knowledge ; and of much greater 
antiquity than him in queftion. Jamblicus, a prieft of 
Egypt, affirms, that it was cuftomary with the Egyp- 
tians, to publifli all new books or inventions under 
.the name of Hermes or Mercury. 

When Sefoftris was more advanced in years, his 
father fent him againft the Arabians, in order ^at by 
fighting againft them, he might acquire military know- 
ledge. Here the youAgprinoe learned to bear hunger 
and thirft, and uibdued a nation which till then had 
never been conquered. The youth educated with him, 
attended him in allhis campaigns. . 

Accuftotped by this conquel to martial toils, he was 
liext fent by his iather to try his fortune wcllward. He 

^ T«y yiy4«TA iKfJUtati ^nf^i^ Lib. i£. C ^ 

invade4 
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iflvadied Lyhvk^ and fubdued tbe ^veateft part of that 
vaft contii^nt. 

, ' Sesostris* In the time of this expeditioiu his 
father died, and left him capable of attempting the 
greateft enterprifes. He fif>f med mo lefs a deiign than 
that! of the conqueft of the world. But before he left 
hk kingdom, he had provided* for hts domeftic fecuri* 
ty ; in winning the hearts of his fubje^s by his gene* 
rofifty* juftice, and a popular and obliging Dehaviour,. 
He was no lefs ftudious to gain tbe affe^ion of his 
officers and foldiers^ who were ever ready to (hed the 
laft drop of their blood in his fervice; perfoaded that 
bis enterprifes would all be unfuccefstul, unlefs his 
sumy Ihould be attached to bis perfon, by all the ties of 
efteem, aifeflion, andintereft. He divided the country* 
into thirty '(ix governments (called Nomi)and beftowed 
them on perfons of merit, and the moil approved fidelity* 

In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, 
levied Ibrces, and headed them with officers of the 
greateft bravery and reputation, that were taken chief<« 
ly from among the youths^ who had been educated 
with him. He nad feventeen hundred of thefe officers, 
who all were capable of infpiring h>s troops with re- 
fofotion, a love of difcipline, and a zeal for the fervice 
of their prince* His army confifted of fix hundred 
thoufond foot, and twenty-four thoufand horfe, be- 
fides twenty-feven thoufand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading ^Ethiopia, fi« 
tuated to the fouth of Egypt. He made it tributary, 
and obliged the nations of it to fumifli him annually 
wHh a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, "and 
e^delring it to fail to the Red-Sea, made himfeif mailer 
df the iiie^ and cities lying on the coaft of that fea. He 
himfeif heading his land army, overran and fubdued 
Afia with amazing rapidity, and pierced farther intd 
India than Hercules, Bacchus, and in after-times Alex- 
ander himfeif had ever done; for he fubdued the 

* A* hL »5i3. Aot. J. C 1491* 

jcountriefi 
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tbuntri^s beyond the Ganges, and advanced a^ far as 
the Ocean. One may judge from hence how unable 
the more neighbouring countries were to refill him. 
The Scvthians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and 
Cappadocia were conquered. He left a colony in the 
ancient kingdom of Colchos, fituated to the eaft of the 
Black^Sea, where the Egyptian cuftoms and manners 
have been ever fince retained. Herodotus faw in Alia 
Minor, from one feato the other, monuments of his 
vi£^ories. In feveral couxiti^ies was r^ad the following- 
infcription engraven on pillars : ** Sefoftris, king of 
kings, and lord of lords, fubdued this country by the 
power of hi5 arms." Such pillars were' found even in 
Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges to 
the Danube. In his expeditions, fome nations bravely 
defended their liberties, and others yielded them up 
without making the leaft refiAance. This difparity 
was denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, -on the 
monuments ereded to perpetuate the rfcmei^ibrance of 
This viftories, agreeably to the Egyptian )[>ra£lice. 
. The fcarcity of provifions in T&race^ftopped the 

{^rogrefs of his conquefts, and prevented his advancing 
arther in Europe. One remarkable circumftance is 
obferved in this conqueror, who never once thought* 
as others had done, ot preferving his acquifitions ; out 
contenting himfelf with th^ glory of having fubdued 
and defpoiled fo many nations ; after having made 
wild havoc up and down for nine, years, he confined 
himfelf almoft within the ancient limits of Egvpt, a 
few neigbouring provinces excepted ; for we do not 
£nd any traces or footfteps of this new empire, either 
under himfelf or his fucceifors. 

He returned therefore laden with the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed nations ; dragging after him a numberlefs 
multitude of captives, and covered with greater glory 
than his predeceifors ; that glory I mean which employs 
4'o many tongues and pens in its praife ; which invades 
a great number of brovinces in a hoftile way, and n 
otten produ6hve of numberlefs calanlities. He re* 
warded fais officers and foldiers with a truly royal 

magnihcence» 
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magnificence, in proportion to their rank and merit. 
He made it both his pleafure and duty, to put the 
companions of his victory in fuch a conaition a^ might 
enable them to enjoy, dunng the remainder of their days » 
a calm and eafyrepofe, the juftrewardoftheirpaft toils. 
With regard to himfelf, for ever careful ot his own 
reputation, and ftill more of making his power advan- 
tageous to his fubje£^8, he employed the repofe which 
peace allowed him, in raifing works that might contri- 
bute more to the enriching of Egypt, than the im- 
morfalizing his name ; works, in wnich the art and 
induftry of the workmen was more admired than tbe- 
immenfe fums which had been expended on them. 
. An hundred famous temples, raifed as fo many mo. 
numents of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, 
i^ere the firft, as well as the moft illuftrious teftimonies 
of his viflories ; and he took care to publiih in the in* 
fcriptions of them, that thefe mighty works had been 
completed without the afliftance of any of his fubje£ts« 
He made it his glory to be tender of them, and to em* 
ploy only captives in thefe monuments of his con- 
quefts. The fcriptures take notice of fomething like this, 
where they fpeak of the buildings of Solomon*. But 
he was efpecially ftudious of adorning and enriching 
the temple of Vulcan at Pelufium, in acknowledgment 
of that god's imaginary protection of him, when, on his 
return from his expeditions, his brother had a defign of 
deftroying him, in that city, with his wife and children, 
by fetting fire to the apartment where he then lay. 
• His great work was, the raifing, in every part of 
Egypt, a confiderable number of high banks or moles, 
on which new cities were built, in order for them to 
be a fecurity for men and beafts, during the inunda« 
tiotts x>f the Nile. 

From Memphis,, as far as the fea« he cut, on both 
fides of the river, a great number of canals, for the 
conveniency of trade, and the conveying of provifions ; 

* Chroo. viii. 9. But of the children of Ifriel did Solomon make 
00 iieryaott for hit wori. 

and 
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end for the fettling. aaeaXv corrofyondence hdvrteit 
fuch ckiQs as were moft diuani from one another. Be« 
fides the advantages of traffic, Egypt was, by thefe 
^anaU, made inacceffibje to the cavalry of ks enemtest 
vrhich before had £o often harafled it, by repeated in* 
curfions. 

He went farther : to fecure E^pt from the inroads 
of its nearer neighbours, the Svnanaand Arabians, he 
fortified all the eaftern coaA from. Pehifium to Heli« 
opolis, that is, for upwards of feven Leagiie&*. 

Sefoftris might have been confidered as one of the 
moft illultrious and moft boafted heroes of antiquity, 
had not the luftre of his warhke a&ions, as well as his 
pacific virtues, been tamifhed by a thirft of glory, and 
a blind fondnefs for his own grandeur, which made 
him forget that he was a man. TI^ kings and chiefs, 
of the conquered nations cune, at ftatod times, to do) 
homage to their viQor, and pay him the appointed) 
tribute. On every other occafion, hn treated them 
with fome humanity and generofity. But when ffe 
went to the temple, or entered his capital, he caufed 
thefe princes, four a^-breaft, to be hamefled to his car« 
tnftead of horfes, and valued hisifelf upon his bemg 
thus drawn by the lords and foverei^ns of other na« 
tions. What I am moft furprifed at, is, that Diodorus 
fliouid rank this fooliih and inhuman vanity, among 
the moft ftiining a£lions of this prince. 

^ Being growa blind in his old age, he difpatched 
himfelf, after having reigned thirty-three years, and 
left his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire never* 
thelefs did. not reach beyond the fourth generation. 
But there ftill remaiojed, fo low as the reign of Tibe« 
rius, magnificent monuments, whic^ (hewed the extent 
oj Egypt under * Sefofiris, and the immenfe tributes 
which were paid to it +. 

^ Tacit. Ann. I. ii. c. 60. ^ Tacit. An. 1. iu 

* 150 ftat^ia, about 18 mi|c« Englifli. 
f Legehantur indiSl gentibxis tributa ■ haud minus magmfca quam «Mf tl 
JPoftkorum out poteiUta Rimana juhintur^"^- infcribed on pillars, were 
read the inbutcs impofed on vanquilhed naiioDs, whick wer« not in- 
terior to thofe now paid to the f artliian and Roman powcra. 

i I now 
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I now go back tov feme fafts which fliould h^ve 
b^^n-meiptioned before, as they fell out in this period^ 
but were omitted, in order that I might not break 
the thread of the hiftory, and therefore will nqw be 
only glanced at,- . 

About the ^Era in queftion, the Egyptians fettled 
themfelves in' divers parts of the earth. » The colony, 
which Cecrops led out of Egypt built twelve cities, 
or rather fo many towns, of which he compofed the 
kingdom of Athens* 

W^ obfervedy that the brother of Sefoftris, called 
by the Greeks Danaus, had formed a defign to liiur* 
det him, in his return to Egypt, from his conquefts. 
"But being defeated in his horrid pro|efl:, he was 
obliged to fly. He thereupon retired to Peloponnefus^ 
where he feized upon the kingdom of Argos,- which 
had been founded about four hundred years before, 
by Inaclms. 

** BusiRis,' brother of Amenophis^ fo infamous 
alnong. the ancients for his cruellies, exercifed his ty- 
ranny at that time on the banks of the Nik ; and bar* 
baroufly cut the throats of all foreigners who landed 
in bis country : this was probably during the abfence 
of SefoftriSif 

P About the fame time, Cadmus brought from Syria 
into Greece, the invention of letters. Some pretend,, 
that thefe charafters of letters were Egyptian, and that 
Cadmus himfelf was a native of Egypt, and not of 
'Phoenicia; and the Egyptians, who aurribe to them- 
felves the invention of every art, and boaft a greater 
•antiquity than any otheir nation, give to their Mer- 
cury, the honour of inventing letters. Moft of the 
'Jearned * agree, that Cadmus cartied the Phoenician 
or Syrian letters into. Greece, and that thofe letters 
-were Hebraic ; the Hebrews, as a fmall nation, being 

« A. M. 2448. • A. M. 2530* • A. M. i588« • ^ A. M% 2549. 

* The reader may confult, on this fubjeft, tVo leariled diflertatiori's 
6f Abbe' Ren audot, inftrted in the fecoUd voiume of the Hiftory of 
the Academy of InfcriptioxM# 

Vol, L M comprehended 
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'^comprehended ..^nda: the genersd name of Syrians. 
.Jofeph Scaliger, in his notes on the Cbronicon<9f£u« 
febiiis, proves, that the Greek letters, and dio^ie of 
ithe Latin alphabet formed from them, derive then* 
original from the ancient Phoenician letters, which are 
the fan>e with the Samaritan, and were ufed by the 
ijews before the Babylonifli captivity. Cadmus car- 
ried only lixteen letters ^into Greece;, ei^ht others 
l}eing aaded after\\rards« 

1 return to the hiftory of the Egyptian ktfigs, wtom 
I fhall hereafter rank in the fame order vwith Hero- 
dotus. 

"1 Ph£110N fuoceeded Sefoftris in 'his i^ingdom, but 
not in his glory. ' Herodotus relates but ^ne adioR 
of hi*, which fliows how greatly he had degenerated 
from the religious fentimentsoi his father. In an ex- 
.traordinapy inundation^of the Nile, which exceeded 
eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged at the wild ha- 
voc which was made by it, threw a javelin at the ri- 
ver, as if he intended.thereby to chaAife its infolence; 
but^was himfelf immediately -punMied for his impiety ^ 
if the hiftorian may be credited, with the lofs of fight. 

•PiLOTEUs. t He was of Memphis, where in He- 
jrodotus's timetj his tjemplewas flill iianding, in which 

was 

9A.M. 2547. Ant. J. C. 145^. "Herod. 1. i c. m. Diod. p. 54, 
• A. M. 2800. Ant. J. C, 1204. Herod. 1. ii. c 112, ito. 

* The (Ixteen letters brought by Cadmus into Greece, are «t, Ji, ^, ^, 
t, (,' X, X, /M, I, 0, r, p, a-, T, V. Palamedes, at the fiege of Troy, i* e. 
upwards of two hundred and fifty years lower than Cadmus, added 
xhc four following, ^, 9, 9, y ; .and-Simonidcs, a long time after, in- 
vented the four others, namely, ni iv, |, 4* 

fl do not think a^yfelf obliged to enter here into a di(culIloD» 
\vhich would be attended with very perplexing difficulties, {hould I 
pretend to reconcile the feries, or fucceflion of the kings, as given by 
Herodotus, with the opinion of ArchbjChop Uflicr. . This lall fu]^ 
jpofcs, with a great many other learned men, that Scfoftris is the foA 
of that Egyptian king, who wafdiawned in the Red Sea, whofe reign 
muft confcquemly have begun in the yearof the world 2513, and con- 
tinued till the year 2547* fmcc it lafled thirty-three years. Should we 
allow fifty years to the reign of Pheron his fon, there would ilill be 
an interval of .above two hundred years between Pheron and Proteus, 
wIk>| according to HcrodotuS| (uccecdcd immediately the firft; fince 

■ ' fcoteuf 
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was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. It is 
conje6iured that this Venus was Helen. For, in the 
reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, returning 
home with Helen, whom he had ftolen, was drove by 
a llorra into one of the mouths of the, Nile, called the 
Canopic ; and from thence was condu6led to Proteus 
at Memphis, who reproached him in the ftrongeft 
terms for his bafe perfidy and guilt, in ftealing the 
wife of his hoft, and with her all the effeQs in his 
houfe. He added, that the only reafon why he did 
hot puniQi him with death (as his crime derervcd) 
was, becaufe tlie Egyptians did not care to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of llrangers : that he would 
keep Helen with all the riches that were brought with 
her, in order to reftore them to their owner : that as 
for himfelf (Paris) he muft either quit his dominions 
in three days, or expeft to be treated as an enemy» 
The king's order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
vt)yage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was clofely 
purfuedby the Grecian army. The Greeks fummone'd 
the Trojans to furrender Helen, and with her, all the 
treafiires of which her hufband had been plundered. 
'The Trojans anfwered, that neither Helen, nor her 
treafurcs, were in their city. And indeed was it at 
all likely^ fays Herodotus, that Priam, who was fo 
wife an old prince^ fliould cboofe to fee his children and 
country deliroyed before his eyes, rather than give the 
Greeks the jutt and reafonabl^ fatisfa6lion they defir- 
ied? But it was to no purpofe for them to affirm with 
an oath, that Helen was not in their city; the Greeks, 
being firmly purfuaded that they were trifled with, per- 
fifted obftinately in their unbelief. The deity, conti- 
nues the fan;ie niftorian, being refolyed that the Tro- 
jans, by the total deftrufiion of their city, fliould teach 

Frouus Uve^ at the time of the ilege <of Troy, which, accordlog f 
Uiher, was taken An. Mun« 2890. 1 know not whether .hit almoin 
total lilcQcc on the Egyptian kings after Sefoftris, was owing to hit 
fe^e of this difficulty. I Cuppofea long interval t^havehccn betwcva 
Pheronand Proteus; accordingly Dioderiu(lib. cliv.} fills it up with 
a great ^any kings; MoA the finieoiuft ^e Uii pf fomc 9itht fbllpwn 
ipg kings. 

Hz ih« 
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the affrighted world this leflbn*:' That great 

CRIMES ARE'ATTENDED. WITH AS GREAT AMD 
SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS FROM TH£. OFFENDED 

GODS.. Menelaus, in his return troiti Troy, called at 
the court of king Proteus, who rerfored him Helen with 
ajl her treafure. Herodotus proves, from fome paf. 
fages in Ho;ner, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was 
not unknown to this' poet. 

Rhampsinitus. The treafury built by this king, 
"who w.as the richeft of all his predeceffors, and his de- 
fcent into bell, as they are related by 'HeVpdotus, 
have fo much the air of romance and fiftionvthat they 
deferve no mention here. . . 

Till the reign of this king, there had been foine 
fhadow, at leaft of judgment and moderation in Egypt ; 
but in the two following reigns, violence and cruelty 
ufurped their place. 

* Cheops and Cephrenus. Thefe two princes, 
who were truly brothers by the fimilitude of their 
manners, feem to have ftrove which of them Ihould 
drftiiiguifli hiitifdf moft, by a barefaced impiety to- 
wards the gods, and a barbarous inhumanity to men* 
Cheops reigned, fifty years, and his brother Cephre- 
nus fifty-fix years atler him* They kept the temples 
fliut during the whole time of their long reigns; and 
forbid thie offering of facrifices under the fevereft pe- 
nalties. On the other hand, they oppreffed their fub- 
1'cfts by employing them in the moft grievous and ufe- 
efs works ; and facrificed the lives of numberlefs mul- 
titudes of men, merely to gratify a fenfelefs ambition, 
of immortalizing their names by edifices of an enor- 
mous rtiiagnitude and a boundlefs expence. It is re- 
markable, that thofe irately pyramids, which have fo 
long been the admiration of the whole world, were the 
effeft of tlie irreligion and mercilefs cruelty of thofe 
princes, 

• *L.ii.c.t3i, 133. "Herod.l.ti.c. 134, taS. Diod.l.i.p-'57. 

Mycerinus. 
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*Mycerinus. He was the fon of Gheops, but 
of a charaflier dppofite to that of his father. So far 
■ from walking in his ft'eps, he, detefted his conduS, 
"and p'urfued quite different ipeafures. He again open- 
ed the temples of the gpds, reftored the facrifices, did 
all that lay in his power to comfort his fubie^h, and 
'make them forget their pad raiferies ; and. believed 
'himfelf fet over them for no other purpofe but to ^x- 
ercife juftice, and to make them tafte all the bleCfings 
of an equitable and peaceful adminiftration. He heard 
. their complaints, dried their tears, eafed their mi fei;y, 
' and thought hirafelf not fo much the mafter as the fa- 
ther of his people. This procured him the love of 
'them alL Egypt refounded with his praife$j ^nd his 
name'commanaed veneration in all places. 

One would natux;ally have concluded, that fo prji- 

. 4ent and humane a conduft rnuft have drawn do^'-n 

.OTLMycerinustbe proteftion of iKe gods. But it hap- 

'pened far otherwife. His misfortune^ began from 

' the death of a darling and only daughter, in whom his 

.whole felicity canfitted». -He ordered extraordinary 

honours to 'be paid to herinqn^ory, wl\ich we^e ftill 

.'continued ili Herodotus's time. Thi$ hiftpnan in- 

j' forms us, that m the. city of Sais, lexquititQ odours 

w'<?re burnt, in th^ day-tinfie, at the tomb of ^his 

. princefs; and that it was .illuix^inate4 with a lamp^by 

night. 

Hq was told by an oracle, that his reign would con- 
tinue but feven years And as he complained of this 
' to the gods, in .enquiring the rcafon why fo long and 
*profperous a reign had been indulged his father and un- 
cle, who wer« equally cri^el and impious ; whilft his 
, own, which he had endeavoured fo carefully to render 
.as equitable and mild as it was pollible for him to 
do, (hould be fo ftiort and unhappy : he was anfwered, 
.thatthcfe were the very «aufes of it, it being the will 
of the gods, to oppress. and afflift Egypt, during the 
fpaceori5oy(ears,asapuniihment for its crimes; and 

»Hcrod. 1. ii. p. 139, 140. Diod, p. 58. 

' ' - ' ' ' that 
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that his reign, which was appointed, like thofe of the 
preceding monarchs, to be of £fty years continuance, 
was (hortened on account of his too great lenity. My- 
cerinus likewife built a pyramid,- but much inferior 
in dimenfions to that of his father. 

^AsYCHis. He cnafted the law relating to loans, 
which forbids a fon to borrow money without giving 
the dead body of his father by way of fecurity for itv^ 
The law added, that in cafe the fon took no tare to 
redeem his father's body, by reftoring the l6an» both 
himfelf and his children fliould be deprived for ever of 
the rights of fepulture. 

Revalued himfelf for having furpaiTed all his pre- 
deceffors, by the building a pyramid of brick, more 
tfi^nificei^t^ if this ^ing was to be credited, than any 
hitherto feen» Tl>e following infcription, by its foun- 
der's order, was ci^graved upon it. Compare me, not 

WITH PYRAMIDSBUIl-T OF STONE; WHICH I AS 
MUCH EXCEL AS JUPITER DOES^ALL THE OTHER 
GODS** - ) . 

If. we fuppoftB the fi»^ preceding, reigns (the exaO: 
duration of fome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) 
tp have continued one hundred and fevcntyycary, there 
will, remain an interval of near three hunared years, to 
the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this inter- 
val I fhall place a few ci^cumflances rejated in holy 
fciipture. 

•Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gives his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon king of Ifrael ; who received 
ber in that part of Jerufalem, called the city of David^ 
till he had built her a palace. 

Sesach orShiftiak, otherwife called Sefonchis. 

* It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the 
wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. iie 

^ Herod. !• ii. c. 156. > A. M s99t« Ant. J. €• 1013. 1 Kings 
iii. 1. ' A. M. 3026. Ant, J. C. 978. 1 Kio^sxi. 40. and c. xii. 

* The remainder of the infcription, ai we find it in Berodotos, itf 
'<^for men pluqging lon^ poles down to tkc bottom of the lake, drew 
bTickft ['sr'KwQHgufjGciy) out ofthe mud which iiuck to thcmi ..and gave 
*hia foTznr.** 

abode 
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ftbocle m Egypt till SQlomon's deatk, and th^n retijrn** 
eA to Jeru&lem, when putting htmfeU* at the head of 
-the reoels, he won from Rehoboam the ion of Solo* 
mon, ten trib.es> over whom he declared himfelf king. . 
This Sefachr in the fifth year of the reign of Reho^ 
boam marched againft Jerufalem, becaufe the Jews had 
tranfgreffed againft the Lord* ^ He came with twelve 
hundred chariots of war, and fixty thottfa^d horre>. 
He h^d brought numberlefs niultitudes of people^why^ 
were all ♦ Lybians, Troglodytes^and Ethiopians. H« 
feized upon all the ftrongeft cities of Judah^ and ad- 
vanced as far as Jerufalem* Then the king, and the 
princes of Ifrael, having humbled themfelves and aiked 
the prote6llon of the God of Ifrael ; he told them, by 
his prophet Shemaiab* that he would not, becaufe they 
humbledthemfelves,de{lroytheraallastheyhaddeferv^ 
ed ; but that they ihould be the fervants of Sefach : in 
order M^/ they mighl know the difference oihisjirvice:^ 
and thejtrvice of the kingdoms of the ^r country. Se- 
fach retired from Jerufalem, auer having plundered 
the treafures of the houfe of the Lord, and of the king's 
. houfe ; he carried off every thing with him, and even 
alfo the ^00 Jhietds of sold which Solomon had made^ 

/* Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtlefs of Egypt 
at the fame. time, made war upon Afa king of Judah« 
His army conQfted of a million of men, and three hun« 
dred chariots of war. Afa marched againft him, and 
drawing up his army in order of battle, in full reliance 
on the God whom he ferved : *' Lord, fays«he, it is 
nothing for thee to help whether with many, or with, 
them tha^ have no power. Help us, O Lord our God, 
for we reft on thee, and in thy name we go againft thii 
multitude ; O Lord, thou art our God, let not man 
prevail againft thee." A prayer offered up with fuch 
licong faith was heard. Godflrucfc the Ethiopians with 

••» A.. M. 3033. Ant. J< C. 971. 2 Ghron. xii. 1 — 9. 
« A. M. 3063. Ant. J, C. 741. a Chron. xiv. 9—13. 
"* The Englifh verfion of the Bible iays. The Lubim*^ the Sukkiii»f» 
autd the Ethiopians. 

^ . t Of; of the kingdoms of the earth. 

terror; 
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tterror; they fled, and all were irrecoverab?y defeated, 
being dejlroyed before tht Lord^ and before his hqjt. 
'^^^ Any SIS- He was blind, and tinder-^his reign, ' 
. Sab ACHU s, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by 
an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and 
-pofTeiTed himfelf of it. He reigned with great clemency 
and ju (lice. Infiead of putting to death fucli criminals, 
• as had been fentenced to die by the judges, he made 
them repair the caufeys, on wnich the ,fefpeftive ci- 
ties,'^ to which they belonged, were fitiiated. He buiJt 
fevcral magnificent temples, and among the reft," one 
in the city of Bubafid, ol which Herodotus gives a long 
•and elegant defcription; * After a reign of .fifty years, 
wbich was the time appointed by'lhe oracle, he retired 
"voluntarily to'his old 'kingdom of Ethiopia; arid left 
the thrortc *of' Egypt ft) Anyfis, who, during this time, 
had concealed himfelf in the fens. * It-is believed that 
this Sabachus was the fame with JSo,whofe aid was 
implored by Hofea king of J^frael, a^^inft SalmaWfer 
king of A fly ria. * ■ ' • * • 
S R T H o N . He reigned fourteen years. " ' 

^ He is the fame with Sevechus, the fon of Sabacon 
or Sualthe Ethiopian, who reig^ied fo long "over Egyph 
This prince, fo fjr from difcharging the {unftJons ot a 
king, was ambitious of thofe of a prieft; hie caufipig 
himfelf to be confecrated high-prieft of Vulcan. Aban- 
doning bimfelf entirely to luperftition, he negletled to 
defend his kingdom by force of arms; paying no regard 
to military men, from a firm perfuafion that he fhould 
never' have occafion for their afliftance; he therefore 
was fo far from endeavouring to gain their afieftions, 
that he deprived them of their privileges, and even dif- 
poifefled them of fuch lands, as his predeceflbrs had 
given them. ^ 

He was foon made fenfible of their refentment in a 
war that brokex)ut fuddenly, and from which he deli- 
vered himfelf folely by a miraculous proteftipn, if 

•* Herod. L ii. cap. 137. Diod. I. i. p. ^<^ * A. M. 3&79. 

Ant, J. C. p^. 8 King4 xvii« 4« ' A. M. 3ftl5« Ant. J. C. 719* 

Herodotus 
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.Herodptus may be cf edited^ who intermixes his ag- 
, cpupi of this War with a grcajt many fabulous paxticu« 
Jars, Sennacharib (fo Herodotus calls this prince) 
. king of the Arabians and Affyrians, having entered 

- ^SyP^ vrith a numerous army » the Egyptian officers and 
. foldiers refuf^d CO mawch ^galntt him- The high^prieft 
, of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the greatcft extremi- 
. ty, had recourfe to bis god, who bid him not defpond, 

but march CQurageoufly againft the e^iemy with the 

.f^w foldiers he could raife, Sethon obeyed the god. 

A fmall number of merchants, artificers, and others 

who were the dregs of the populace, joined him ; and 

with this handful of men, be marched to Pelufiumt 

. wl>cre Sennacharib had pitched his camp. The night 

^ following, c^ prodigious multitude of rats entered the 

enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all their bow- 

.flrings and tl^ thongs of their Qiields rendered them 

. ine^^ble pf making the lead defence. Being disarmed 

in this .manner, they were obliged to fly ; and they 

. retreated with the lofs of a great part of their forces. 

Sethon, when he returned home, ordered a ftatue of 

himfelf to be fet up in the temple ^f Vulcan, holding 

in bis right hand a rat, and thefe words ifTuing out of 

; his .mouth; Let the man^who* beholds me 

, LEAJKN TO REVJ^RBf^CE'THB GODS*. 

It is very obvious that this ftory, as related here from 
. Herodotus^ is an alteration, of that which is told in the 
. fecond book of Kings. « We there fee, that Senna- 

- charib, king of the Aifyrians, having fubdued all the 
. aeighbqurijpig nsnionsj and feized upon all the cities of 

Juoah, refolved to beiiege Hezekiah in Jerufalemhis 

^^ capital city. The miniftersof this holy king, in JTpite 

^ of his c^nofition,.a&d ^he rem.Qnft.rances of the prophet 

Ifaiah, wno promifed them, in God*s name, a li;re and 

certain proteftion, provided they would truft in him 

only, fent fecretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians^ for 

fuccour. Their armies being united, iharchcd to the 

relief of.< J.eru&iem 2^ the. time appointed^ and were met 

' and vanqtiifhed by the Affyrian in apitcK04 battle^ He 

s Chap. Xviit * Ej tiM t»; ^f <wV| %vcS^ <fxi<. 

M 5 * purfued 
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purfued them into Egypt^ and entirely laid wafte tte 
country. At his return from thence, tHe very night 
before he was to have given a general affault to Jeru- 
falem, which then feemed loft to all hopes, the deftroy- 
ing angel made dreadfnl havoc in the csuhp of the Af- 
fy r iains ; deftroyed a hundred four fcorc and five thou- 
land men by fire and fword ; and proved evidently, 
that they had great reafon to rely, as Hezekiah had 
done, on the promife of the God of Ifrael. 

This is the real faft. But as it was no ways honour- 
able to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it to 
their own advantage, by difguifing and corrupting the 
circumftances of it. Neverthelefs the foot-fleps of 
this hiftory, though fo much defaced, ought yet to be 
highly valued, as coming from a hiftorian ot fo great 
antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Ifaiah had foretold, at fevcral times, that 
this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been con- 
. certed, feemingly, with itich prudence, conduced with 
the greateft Ikill, and in which the forces of two power- 
ful empires were united, in order to relieve the Jews» 
would not only be of no fervice to Jerufalem, but even 
deftruftive to Egypt itfelf, whofe ftrongeft cities would 
be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages and fexes led 
inta captivity. See the i8th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 3ift» 
&c. chapters of the fecond book of Kings. 

It was doubtlefs in this period, that the ruin of the 
famous city No-Amon* fpoken of by. the prophet Na* 
hum, happened. That ptpphet i'xys^^ihatjkt was car- 
ried away— thd!t her young children were dyked in pieces 
at the top of all tkejlreets — that the enemy cafi Iwsjor 
her honourable men ^ arid that ali her great men x^crtbeund 
in chains. He obferves> that all thefe misfortunes beSel 

^ iii. 8. \0^ 

* THe Vut^rcalU that cHy Alexandria, to w^ich the Hebrew givet 
the name of No-yUk^oo; becaafe Alexandria -vcaj afterwards built ia 
tire place ^here ihU ftod4^' Dean Prideauxj after Bothart, thinks that 
it was Thebes, furoamed OiofpolU^ Indeed^ the Egyptian /lnioo:i» 
the fame^^ttH Jupiter. But Thebes is not the f (&ce where Alexandria 
was fmoe Wilt. Perhap« there was another city thcie^ which aUo 
was cd^ No- Abuw. ' /' 

iJiak 
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tliat city, when Egypt and Ethiopia were herfirength : 
which Iqems to refer clearly enough to the time of which 
we are here fpeaking, when Tharaca and Sethon had 
united their forces. However,,this opinion is hot with- 
out fome difficulties, and is contraditled by foriie learned 
men. It fuffices for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

' Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priells com^ 
puted three hundred and forty-one generatio-ns of men ; 
which make eleven thoufand three hundred and forty 
years; allowing three generations to a hundred years. ' 

They counted the like number of priefts arvQ kings. 
The latter, whether gods or men, had fucceeded one 
another without interruption, under the name of Piro- 
mis, an Egyptian word, fignifying good and virtuous* 
The Egyptian priefts flipwed Herodotus three hundred 
and forty-one wooden coloffal ftatues of thefe Piromis; 
all ranged in order in a great halL Such was the folly 
of the Egyptians, to lofe themfelves as it were in a re* 
mote antiquity, to which no otlier people pretended. * 

^ Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with> 
an ^Ethiopian ?irmy, to relieve Jerufalern, After the 
death of JSethon, who had fat fourteen years on the 
throne, Tharaca afcended it, and reigned eighteen years* 
He was the laft Ethiopian king who reigned in Egypfl. 

After his death, the Egyptians not being able to agree-, 
about the fucceffion, were two years in a ftate of anar-^ 
chy, during whkh there were gxeat diforders and-conii^ 
fuiions among them*. 

^ • ■• ' . • 

" Twelve KingK . 

« ... 

TAt lall,. twelve of the principal" noBIemfen, tbrir 

fpiring together ,.fei2ftd' upon the king_dom„and divided 

it into fa many parts.. It wa» agreed by themyAat e^ch 

flioufd govern his ownxliftriftwithequal gowecand aiu. 

thority, and that no One ihould attempt to invadeor feize 

the diomdrionsoiariothen They Ihou^titrneceffary tb: 

*^ Herod. 1. iii. cap. 14*. *A. WP. 38^ Ant. Ji C; fCx^: Afri^^ 
»pud Synccl. p. 74. } A. M« 83*9. i^(. J^ C, 684. Hciod., \. 

ii« cap. liTi^&^t Oiod» lyii B* S^ 

Ktake: 
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tp^kethis agreement, and to bind it with the moft dread- 
ful oa'th$, ta elude the prediftion of an oracle, which 
had foretold, that he among them who fhould offer his 
libation to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, fhould gain 
the Sovereignty of Egypt. They reigned together fif- 
teen years in the litmoft harmony ; and to leave a fa- 
inous monumei)t of their concord to poflerity, they 
jointly, and at ^cojnmon expence, built the famous Uby- 
rinth, which was a pile of building confifting of twelve 
large palaces, with as many edifices under ground as ap« 
peafed above it. I have fpolce elfewhere of this labyrinth. 
One day, as the tWelve kings were aflifting at a fo- 
lemn. and periodical facrifice offered in the temple of 
Vulcan, the prieids. haying pr^fented each of them a 

f olden bowl for the libation, one was wanting ; when 
Pfammetichus, without any defign, fupplied the wiant 
of this bowl with his bra;zen helmet (for each wore one") 
and with it performed the ceremony" of the lihation. 
This accident ftruck the reft of the kings, and recalled 
to their memory the prediftion of the oracle above-men- 
tlQned, They thought it therefore neceffary to feciire 

"themfelv^s from hi$ attempts, and therefore, with one 

^Qonfent, baniflied him into the fenny' parts of Egypt. 
After Pfammetichus had paffed lome years there,wait- 

.jog a fayqurkble opportunity to reyenge himfelf for the 
aflfrorit which had been put upon him, a courier brought 
liim advice,' that brazen men were Unded in Egypt. 
Thefe were Grecian foldiers, Carians and IdiiiaAS, who 
had been c^ft upon Egypt by a fiorm ; and were com- 
pleatly covered with'helmeta, cuiraffes and other arms 
9f braf]$. . . Pfammetichus ijnmediately called to jmind 

Jthe Oracle, which had aijfwered him, that he fhould be 

,fucc9ured^hy.braz;ei> men from the fea-coaft. He did 
^^t.doi^bt.byt the pr.edi£iip^ was now'fulfilled. He 
therefpre i|i^de , a, league with thefe flrangert; engaged 
the^o with^ gr^at prorAi/e^ to'ftay with him; privately 

^levied other forces; put theTe Greeks at their head; 

.wh^n givmg battlo^cto the olevew kings, he defeated 
them, and Fomaineid fobs poffeflbr of Egypt.^ 

* He wac bnt of the twefve. 

I PSAMM£TICHUS# 
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• PsAMMEtiGHUS. " A? thiS'prince owcd hispre- 
fervation to the lanians ftnd Caraans, he fettled. them 
in Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto had l;>een 
excluded ;) and, by afligning them fuificient lands and 
fixed revenues,he made them forget their nativ<e- coun- 
try. By his order, Egyptian children were put under 
their car^to learn the Greek tongue; and on this oc- 
cafion, and by this means, the Egyptians began to have 
.a correfpondence with the Greeks; and from that 
sera, the Egyptian hiftory, which till then had been 
intermixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 
jfriefts,- begins, according to Heroaotus, to fpeak with 
greaiter truth and certainty. 

As foon as Pfammetichus was fettled on the throne, 

* he engaged in war agslinfl: the king of Aflyria, on ac- 
count of the limits of the two empires. This war 
was of lon^ continuance. Ever fin ce Syria had been 
conquered by the Aflyrians, Paleftine, being the only 
country that feparatea the two kingdoms, was the fub- 

'jeft of continual difcord ; as afterwards between the 
Ptoleniicsandthe Seleucidsc. They were eternally con- 
tending for it, and it was alternately won by the ftronger. 

^Pfammetichus, feeing hirafelf ^he peaceable poiTeflbr of 
all Egypt, and halving r^ftored the ancient form of go- 

'vernment*, thought it high time to loo^k to his fron- 
tiers; and to fecure them againft the AfTyrian, his 
neighbour, whofe power increafed daily. For- this 
purpofe he entered Faleftiue at the head of an army. 

Perhaps we arc to refer to the beginning of this war, 
an incident related by * Diodorus : that the Egyptians, 
provoked to fee the Greeks pofled on the right wing 

* Dy the kinghimfelf in preference to- them, quitted the 

* fervicie, they being upwards of two hundred thoUfand 
"men, and retired into Ethioj^ia, ♦ where they met with 

an advant^eous fettlement. 

• fie this aa^ it will, Pfamraetichus^^entered Paleftine, 

•p» A. M- 5334. Aflt.*J. C« 67O4 Herod; 1. ii. c. ifidr t64- 
f £iib. i. f>. 6t. * Diod. c. 137. 

_^'*?Thi$ revolution happened sbout fCTCO year* »fier itic captIvity_of 
' Alanaircth king of Judali, 

where 
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where Ills career was (topped by Azotus, one of the 
principal cities of the country, which gave him fo 
much trouble, that he was forced to befiege it twenty- 
nine years, before he could take it. This is the long^^ 
^A fiege mentioned in ancient hiflory. . 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of 
the Phiiiftines. The Egyptians, having feized it feme 
time before, had fortified it with fuch care, that it was 
their firongeft bulwark on that fide. Nor could Sen- 
naeharib enter Egypt, till he had firil made hinifelt' 
mailer of this city, .which was taken by Tartan, one 
of his generals, p The Aflyrians had poiTeifed it hi- 
therto; and it was not till .after the long fiege juft now 
mentioned, that Eg)'pt recovered it. 

In this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks oS 
the PaJus Maeotis, made an inroad intp Media, defeat,- 
ed Cy ax ares the king of th?it country, and laid walle 
all Upper Afia, of >yhich they kept poiTeflion during 
twenty-eight years. They pufhed their conquefts ip 
Syria, as far as to the frontiers of Egypt. But Pfam- 
metichus marching out to meet them, prevailed fo 
far, by his prefcnts and entreaties, that they advanced 
nq farther ; and by that means delivered his kingdom 
from thefe dangerous enemies^ 

4 Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined them- 
fev^s to be the mofl ancient nation upoa earth. Pfam- 
metichus \yas defirous to prove this himfelf, and he en^- 
ployed a veryext raprdinaryexperiment for this purpofe; 
he compianded (if we may credit the relation) two chii- 
dren, newly bprn of poor parents, to be brought up (iji 
the country) in ^ hovel, that was to be kept continually 
fhut. They were committed to the care of a fhepherd, 
(others fay, of nurfes,, whofe tongues were cut out) who 
was to.feed them with the milk of goats ; and was com- 
manded not to fuffer any perfon to enter, into this hut,, 
nor himfelf to fpcak even a iSnglewordiaAe hearing o£ 
thefe children. At the expiration of two years, as the 
fliepherd was one day coming into the hut, tofeeAthefe 

1 Ifa. XX. i, Herod. 1,' i. o, xog^ f Herod. 1. ii- c. 2^ a. 

cbiitl&D;^ 
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children, they both cried out with hands extended to- 
wards their fofter-fathcr, iecios, heckos. The (bepherd 
furprifed to hear a language that was quite new to bin), 
but which they repeated frequently afterwards, fent 
advice of this to the king» who ordered the children to 
be brought before him, in order that he himfelf might 
be witnefs to the truth of what was told him ; and ac- 
cordingly both of them began in his prefence, to ftammer 
out the founds abovementioned. Nothing now was 
wanting but to enquire what nation it was that ufed this 
word ; and it was found, that the Phrygians called bread 
by this name. From this time they were allowed the 
honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, which the 
Egyptians themfelves, notwithftandmg their jealoufy of 
it, and the many ages they had poiTeffed this glory, were 
obliged to refign to them. As goats were brought to thefe 
children, in order that they might feed upon their milk, 
and hiftorians do not fay that they were deal; fome are 
of opinion,' that they might have learnt the word bck^ or 
bekkcis^ by mimicing the cry of thofe creatures. 
' Pfammetichus died in the 24th yearjof Jofias king of 
Judah, and was fucceeded by his fon Necbao. 

* Nech AO. ' This prince is often called in fcrip. 
ture Pharaoh Necho. 

He att^pted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by 
cutting a canal from the one to the. other. They are 
feparated at the diftance of at leaft a thoufand ftadia t. 
After a hundred and twenty thoufand workmen had 
loft their Hyes in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to 
defiil. The oracle which had been confulted by him, 
having anfwered, that this new canal would open a 
paflage to the Barbarians, (for fo the Egyptians called 
all other nations) to invade Egypt. 

' A. M. 338a. Ant. J. C. 6i6. Herod. 1. i. c. \ffi^ 

'^ He is caiUd Necho in the EngltJh verrion oi the fcripturct, 

^ AUowrng 625 feet (or it5 geometrtal paces) to each ftadium, the 
diAance will be a 18 £n|;liih railcs, and a little above one*third of a 
mile. Herodotus fays, that this defigii wfts afterwards put in exe^o* 
tioa by Daiiu^ the fttitiUi* B« iit c* ig^- 

i Nech%o 
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• Nechaa was more fucceftful in another enterpriGp. 
Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into 

. his fervice, having failed oi^t; of the Red Sea tQ dtfcover 
. the coafts of Afric, went fuccefsfuUy round th<em ; and 
. thelhird year aft<jr their fetting out, returned to Egypt 
.through the Straits of Gibraltar. This was a very ex- 
traordinary vbyage, in an age when the compafs was 
. not known. It was made twenty-one centuries before 
. Vafco de Gama, a PoTtuguefe, (by difcovering the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the y^ar 1497) found out the 

- very fame way to fail to the Indies, by which thefe Phoe- 
nicians had come from theni^e into the Mediterranean. 

* The Babylonians and Medes, having deftroyed. Ni- 
neveh, and with it the empire of the, Aflyrians, were 
thereby become fo formidable, that they drew, upon 

: themfelves the jealoufy of ail their neighbours. Ne- 
. chao, alarmed at the danger, advsan^ed to the^Euplira* 

* tes, at the head of a powerful army,rin order, to check 
' their progrefs. Jofiah, king, of Judah, fo famous for 

his uncommon piety, obferving that he took his route 

- through Judea, refolved to oppofe his paiTage, With 
this view, he raifed all the forces of bis kingdpm, and 

* pofted himfelf in the valley of Megi(ldo, (a ciiy on this 
fide Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Manaueht and 
called Magdotus by Herodotus.) Necb?^o informed 

' him by a herald, that his enterprife was not defigned 
againft him ; that he had Other enemies in view,.aji^d 

- that he had undertaken this war, in thensune of God, 
' who was with him; that £c>x this reafon he advifed Jo- 
< fiah not to concent himfelf .with this war, for f^at left 

irotbeFwife fliouldturnto his difadyantage. How^y^r,- 
« Joiiah was not moved by thefe reafons : he was f^fible 
that the bare march pf fa powerful an^ army through 
Judea, would entirely ruin it. And befides, he feared 
that the viftor, after the defeat of th^ Babylonians, 
wofild fall upon him, and difpofFefs'him of part of his 

* dominions. He therefore marched to engage Nechao ; 
. and was not only overthrown by him, but unjprtunately 

• 'Heroii. •! ; ir. ex 4».' • • 

^ ^J«ibpli. Antic|[.]^x. 3, 6. a.Kix)£9Xxiii. 29,30, 2 Ckroa.xxxv.fto-95. 

received 
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.:reeeivedavroun4, of whicb he died fit Je^rufaleni,' whi- 
ther he had ordei^edjiimfelf to be carried. : 

Nechao, animated by this yiftory, continued his' 

jraareh, and advanced towards the £uphrabes.. He de- 

ieated the Babylonians ; took Carchemifh* a large city 

,in that country; and fecuring-to himfeU.the.poUeirion 

iof it, tiy :a ftrong garnfoi), returned to. his own king- 

^oin» alter haying beenabfent three months from it. 

; *" Being infoxmed.in. his march homeward, that Jehoaz 

.had caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king at Jerufalem, 

^without firft afking his confent, he commanded him to 

;meet him at .Riblab in Syria. The.unhappy prince was 

I no fooner arrived there, but he was put inxhaina by 

.Nechao's order,, and fent prifoner to Egypt, where^h^ 

.died. . From thence purfuing his march, he came; to 

ij«rufalem» where he gave the fcepter to Eliakim (called 

by him Jehoiakim) another of Jouah's fons, icf the* room 

:oi hjis:hfother;and impofed an annual tribute on the land, 

of an hundred talents of filver, and one talent pfgold''^* 

Xhistbcing done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. 

, ^Herodotus, mentioning ^his king's expedition; onH 

the vi£lory gatacd by him at t Ma^dolus,' (a&'he £|ill& it) 

fays, that he afterwards took the city Cadytis^ which he 

repfefeuts a^ Etuated in t;Ke raovKitains di PaleftiiWi ^nd 

equal in extent tpSardis, the coital at that time not only 

ot Lydia, but of all Afia Minor: this defcription can 

fuit only Jerufalem, which was fituated in the manner 

•above delcribed, and was then the. only city in thofe 

parts that could be compared to Sardis. It appears 

befides from fcripture, tnat Necbao, after his viHqry, 

vion this capital of Judea ; for he wa^ there in perfon, 

•when he gave the cr9wn to Jehoiakim. The very name 

• 4 Reg. xxiii. 33, 35. ft ?.\l. xxvi..i,4. ** ^^^' "* ^* ^£9« 

* The Hebrew filver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland^ is equU 

*yalenttoa53l. Its. t^. fotb«CiQQUlems 7 «,«•, ^. ^j ^ V» 
.^ngliOi money, make j , 35359*- 7»- «><»• -^ . 

, Tbc gold talcat according, to the fame 6P75K 15*- 72^*"^ 

tMegiddo*- •> 

^ Cadytis 
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Cadytis, which in Hebrew fignifies the Holy, poinii 
clearly to the city of Jerufalexn, as is proved by the 
learned Dean Prideaux*. 

y Nabopolaflkr, king of Babylon, obferving that (ince 
the taking of Carchemifh by Nechao, all Syria and Pa- 
lefline had fliaken oiF their allegiance to him ; and that 
his years and infirmities would not permit him to march 
agamft the rebels in perlbn, he therefore aflbciated his 
fon Nabuchodonofor, or Nebuchadnezzar, with him in 
the empire* and fent him at the head of an army into 
thofe countries. ' This young prince vanquiihed the 
army of Nechao near the river Euphrates, recovered 
Carchemiih, and reduced the revolted provinces to 
their allegiance, as ^Jeremiah bad foretold. Thus he 
difpofTcfled the Egyptians of all that belonged to them, 
from the f little ^ river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which 
comprehended all Syria and Paleftine. 

' Nechao dying after he had reigned fixteen years, left 
the kingdom to his fon. 

PsAMMis. ' His reign was hut of fix years, and 
liiftory has left us nothing mci&orable t:oncerning him». 
except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. ^ 

7 A.M. 3397* AfittJ. 0.607. . « Jer.x^vL s, &c. 

* A King* XX iv, 7 ^ A rivo Eg\fH* ^ « A. M. 9104. 

Ant* J. G* 6oOb Heroa. L ii. e. 160. 

* From the time that Solomon, by n^eans of his temple, had made 
Jerufiilem the common placcofworlhtp to all Ifrael, it was diftxiiguilhcd 

-trom the rci\. of the cities by the epithet Holyr^nd in the Old Teiiaraeht 
was called Jir Hakkodejh, i.e* the city of hoUoefs, or ihe holy ci(y« It 
bore this title upon the coini, and the (hekei was xn^cvibta Jerujakn 
Kedufia^ i.e. Jerofalcm the holy. At length Jerufalera, for brevity fake, 
was omitted, and only Kcdujha rcferyed. The Syriac being the prevail- 
ing language io Uerodotus's time, Keduiha, by a change in that dialect 
ol Jk into thi was made Kedutha; and Herodotus giving it a Greek tcr- 
muistion, it wn writ K»^xrti;^ or Cadytts* Pa zoeaux's Cmtnt&ienoJ 
the Old and Ntw Tcjlamnt, Vol. I. fart i. p. 80, 8i' 8vo. Kdit. 

f This little river of Egypt, fo often mentioned in fcripture, as the 
boundary ^f Paiefttnc towards £gypty was not thd Nile, but a I'mall 
river, which rynning through the ocfart that lay betwixt thofe two 
nations, was anciently the common bomidary of both. So far the land, 
which had been ptomifed to-the poto'ity 04 Abraham, and divided 
among them by lot, extended* 

It 
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• It was to this prince-that the Eleans fcnt a fplcndid 
cmhafly after having inftituted the Olympic games. 
They had eftabUihed the whole with fuch care, and made 
fuch excellent regulations, that, in their opinion, no- 
thing feemed wanting to their perfeSion, and envy itfelf 
could not find any fault with them. ^ However, they 
did not deGrc fo much to have the opinion, as to gain thq 
approbation of the Egyptians, who were looked upon 
as the wifeft and molt judicious people in the world. 
Accordingly the king afiembled the lages of his nation. 
After all things had been heard, which could be faid in 
favour of this inftitution, the Eleans wereaflied, if the 
citizens and foreigners were admitted indifferently to 
thefe games ; to which aufwer was made, that, thcy/vere 
open to every one. To this the Egyptian' replied » that 
the rules of juftice would have been more ftriaiy ob- 
f^rved, had foreigners only been admitted to thefe com- 
bats; becaufe it was very difficult for the judges, in 
their award of the vi£lory and the prize, not to he pre- 
judiced in. favour of their fellow-citizeiis. 

Apriesu «In fcripture he is called Pharaoh* 
Hophra ; and, fucceeding his father Pfammis, reigned 
twenty-five years. ♦ 

During the firft years of his rei^n, he was as happy 
as any of his predeceflbrs. He carried his arms into Cy- 
prus ; befieged the city of Sidon by fi^a and land ; took it» 
and made himfelf mailer of all Phcenicia and Paleftine. 
So rapid a fuecefs elated his heart to a prodigious de- 
gree, and, as Herodotus informs us» fwelled him with 
To much pride and infatuation,thatheboailed,it wasnot 
iii the power of the gods themfelves to dethrone him; 
fo great was the idea hehadformedtohimfeif of the firm 
eftabliihment of his own power. It was with a view to 
thefe arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain and 
impious words following into his mouth: •* ^My river 
is mine own, and I have made it for myfelf.** -But tlie 
true God proved to him afterwards thai he had a mafter* 

• Herod. I. i. c. 160. « A. M. 3410, Ant. J. C 594. Jcr. xUv. 
30. Uerod. 1. ii. c. i6i. J>iod. I. it. p. 7a* ^ xxix.' 3. 

and 
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and that lie was a mere maa;.and he had threatened him 
Jong before, by his prpphets, with.^ll the calamities he 
wa$ refolved to bring upoi^him, in,or4er to puaiih him 
.for his pride. 

A little.alter Orpha had afcended the throne, Zede- 
kiah8, king of Judah, fent an embaffy, and concluded 

..a mutual allijince with him; and the ye^r following, 
breaking the oath of fidelity he had taken to the , king 

.of BabyloH) he rebelled openly againft him. 

Notwithftanding Gpd had fo otten.forbid his.people 

♦to have recourf? to Egypt, or put any confidence in the 

..people pf it, notwithftanding the repeat^ calamities in 

♦ which they had been involved, for their having relied 
on the Egyptians, they ftill thought this nation their 

.moft fure refuge in danger ; and accordingly could not 

forbear applying to it. This they had already don^ in 

-the reign of the holy, fcin^ Hezekiah ; and ,whi<;h gave 

'. ocpafic^n to God's mefiage to b»s people^ by tb^ ivK^uth 

-of his prophet Ifaiafe*. " Wo to them tbs^. gQ fJ^wn 

to Egypt lor help, and ftay.on horfes and trwS ia cha- 

. riots, becaufe they are many; butth«^y k)ok,not unto the 

. Holy One of Jfi^eU neither feek the.Lord. The E^p- 

tians are men, and not God, and tb^ir borfes SeJhi nc>t 

'ipirif : when %\\t Lor^ffliaU ftreteh oiit his hand, .both he 

.that helpetb ihall fall, and be that is holpen fball fajl 

, down, and they (hall fall together." But neitber jhe 

.poropbet nor the king were heard; and4iQthipg.bu|tbe 

.moft fatal. experience could open their-eyes,. and noake 

• them fee evidently the truth of .God*s threa^enings. 

The Jews behaved in tbe very fame manner on this 
oecafion. Zedekiah, notwithftanding all the rempn- 
firances of Jeremiah to *he contrary, refolved |;o, con- 
clude an alliance with the Egyptian m9narch,wHo; puff- 
ed up with the fuccefs of his arms, and. confident that 
nothing could reQft his power, declared himfelttbe pro- 
teftor of Ifrael, and promiled to delivjer it.from the.ty- 

, ranny of Nabuchodonofor. But God, offended that a 
mortal had thus dared to intrude himfelf into his place, 

"cxpreffed his. mind to angther prophet, as follows, 

< £zek. xvii. 15. ^ Kxxi. 1, 3. 

" Son 
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<«'»'Son of man, let thy face a^ainft Pharaoh king'of 
^SyP^» and prophefy againft him, and againft all £gvpt. 
Spezik and lay, Thus faith the Lord God, Behold*, I am 
againft thee, Phar?i6h king of Egypt, the great dragoti 
that lieth in the' friidft of his rivers, -w^hichhath faid, 
My river is rny oWn, and I have made it for myfelf. 
But I will put hooks in thy jaws,** &c, God, after 
comparing Him to a reed, which breaks under the man 
who leans upon it, and 'sVbunds his hands, adds, *♦' ^ Be- 
hold, I will bring a fwbfd upon thee, and cut off maQ 
and b'eaft out of thee; the land 6f Eg^pt fliall be de- 




continues to fdretel the calamities with which Egypt 
was going to be overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah wa^ far froni giving credit to thefe predic- 
tions. When he heard of the approach' of the Egyptian 
army, and faw Nabuehodonofor raife the fiege ol Jeru*. 
falem, he fancied that his deliverance Was completed^ 
and anticipated a triumph. His joy, however, was but 
o!^f fliort duration ; for the Egyptians feeitig the Chal- 
deans advancing forward again, did not dare to encoun- 
ter fo numerous and well-difciplined an arriiy. ■* They 
therefore marched back into their, owii country, and 
left the unfortunate Zedekiah expdfed to all the dangers 
of a war in which they themfelves.had involved him. 
Mebuchodonofor again fat down beford Jejrufalem; 
took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had prophefied. 

° Many years after, the chaftifenients with which 
God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh Hdphra) began to 
fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek fcolony, 
^hich had fettled in Africa, between Lybia and Egypt, 
having feized upon, and divided among themfelves 9 
great part of the country belonging to the Lybians; 
lorced thefe nations, wno were thiis difpoffeffed by yio- 

^ Ezek. xxix. 2, 3, 4» ^ Chap. xxix. 8, 9; ' * Chap. xxix. xxi, 
Xxxi, xxxii; » A.M. 34x6. Ant. J.C. 588. Jer.xxxviii "A.M* 
^430. Ant. J. C. 574. Hcrodi I. ii. c. x6i, &c* Diod. 1. i. p. 6a. 

lence. 
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Icnce, to throw themfelves into the arms of this prince, 
and implore his proteflion. Immediately Aphes fent 
a michty army into Lvbia, to oppofe the Cyreniaa 
Greeks; but this army being entirely defeated and al- 
moft cut to pieces^ the Egyptians imagined that Apries 
had fent it into Lybia, only to get it deflroyed ; and by 
that means, to attain the power of governing his fubje£ts 
without check pr control. This refleflion prompted 
the Egyptians to ihake offthe yoke wliich had been laid 
on them by their prince, whom they now confidered as 
their enemy. B ut Apries hearing of the rebellion, dif- 

f latched Amaii^, one of his officers, to fupprefs it, and 
orce the rebels to return to their allegiance. But the 
moment Amafis began to mak^ his fpeech, they fixed a 
helmet upon his head,, in token of the exalted dignity 
to which they intended to raife him, and proclaimed 
him king. Amafishavingaccepted the crown,ftaid with 
the mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion* 
Apries, more exafperated than ever at this news, fent 
Paterbemis, another of his great officers, and one of the 
principal lords of his court, to put Amafis under an ar- 
rcfl,and bring him before him.; but Paterbemis not being 
able to execute his commsmds, and bring away the rebe^ 
as he was furroundcd with the inftruments of his trea- 
cliery, was treated by Apries at his return in the moft 
ignominious and inhuman manner ; for, his nofe and 
ears were cut off by the command of that prince, who 
never confic|ered» that ooly his want of power had pre- 
vented his executing his commiflion. So bloody an 
out rage,, done to a perfon of fuchhigh diftinfiion, exaf- 
perated the Egyptians fo much, that the greateft part of 
tliera joined the rebels, and the infurreftion became 
'general. Apries was now forced to retire into Upper 
Egypt, where he fupported himfelf fome years, during 
which Amafis enjoyed the reft of his dominions. 

The troubles which thus diftraftcd Egypt, afforded 
Nabuchodonofor a favourable opportunity to invade 
that kingdom ; and it was God himfelf in fpired him with 
thi^ refolution. This prince> who was the inftrument of 

z i&od*s 
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God's wrath (th<kigh he did iiot know himfelf to fe fo) 
^gainft a people whom he was refolved to chaftife^ had 
juil before taken Tyre, where himfelf and his army had 
laboured under incredible difficulties. To recompenfe 
their toils, God abandoned Egypt to their arms. It is 
wonderful to hear the Creator himfelf delivering his 
thoughts on this fubje£l. There are few paflages in 
fcripture mpre remarkable than this, or wHi^h give a 
^Ironger idea of the fupreme authority whichGod exer- 
cifes over all the princes and kingdoms of the earth* 
** *» Son of man," lays the Almighty to his prophet Eze- 
kiel, *' Nebuchadnezzar kind oi Babylon, caufed his 
army to ferve a great fervice againft Tyrus : every head 
was made bald, and every ihoulder was peeled*: yet 
had he no wages, nor his army, + for the Icrvice he had 
ferved againft it. Therefore thus faid the Lord God, 
Behold I will j^ive the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad* 
nezzarking of Babylon, and he ihall take her multi« 
tude, and take her IpoiU aind take her prey, and it {hall 
^e the wages for his army. I have given him the land 
of Egypt tor his labour, wherewith he ferved againft 
it, becaufe they wrought for me, faith the Lord God." 
.Says another prophet^ *♦ f He fliall array himfelf with 
xhe land of Egypt, as a fhepherd putteth on his gar- 
jnen<, and he Ihall go forth from thence in peace.'* 
Thus (hall he load himfelf with booty, and thus cover 
Jiis own Iboulders, and thofe of his fold, with all the 
Jpoils of Egypt. Noble expreflions! which Ihow the 

« E^Bck. xxix. t%y 19, 20. 9 Jerem. xliil ts. 

* The baldoefs o^the beads of the Babylonians, was owing totheprei^ 
.£ure of their helmets; znd thw feeiedjiouldcrs to their carrying baikets 
of earth, and large pieces of ttrabcr, to join Tyre to the continent* 
•Baldnefs was itfelf a badge of flavery ; and joined to ih^ heekd pi^uliers^ 
(hows that the conqueror's army fufiained-evcBthe moit lervile Jabourx 
in this jnemorable fiege. 

4 For the better underftanding of this paiTage, we are to knowi that 
Kabuchodonofor fuftained incredible hardHiips at the ftcge of Tyres 
.and that when the Tyrians faw thcmfelves clofely attacked, the nobles 
conveyed themfclves, and their richeft cile^is, on Ihip-boaid, and re* 
tired into other iilands. So that when Nahiichodonbforiook tlie cfty, 
be fousd nothing to recompenfe his lolIc«, and the troubles be had 
junUer^oae in this fiege. S. Uixkom. 

prodigious 
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prodigious .^afe with which all the^ower aild rrches oT 
a kingdom'arc carried away, when God appoints the 
revolution ; and fliift like a garment to a new owner, 
who has no more to do but to take it, and clothe him* 
felfwithit* . • 

The king of Babylon-taking advantage therefore of 
the inteftine divifions,. which the rdbellion of Amafis 
had occa£oned ia that kingdom, inarched thither at the 
head of his army. He fubdued i^gypt from Migdoi or 
Magdol, a town* on the frontiers 01 it, as far as Syene, 
in the oppofite extremity where it borders on Ethiopia, 
He made a horrible devaftation wherever he came ; 
killed a great number of the inhabitants, and made fach 
dreadful havoc in the country, that the daftiage could 
not be repaired in forty y ear^. Nabuchodonofof , having 
loaded his army with fpoils, and conquered the whole 
-kingdom, cameto an acconlmodation with Amaiis ; and 
4eaving him as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon, 

*J Apries ( Pharaoh jHophra) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himfelf, advanced towards the 
fta-coaft (probably towards Lybia;) and hiring an armiy 
of Garians^ lonians, and other foreigners, he marched 
againft Amafis,- whom hd fought near Memphis ; but 
being overcome, Apries was taken prifoner, carried to 
*the city of Sais, and there ftrAngied in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his pro- 
phets^ ah aftoniftiing relation of th^ feveral circum- 
ftances' of this mighty event. It washewho had broken 
the power of Apries, which was once fo formidable.; 
and put the fword into the hand of Nabuchodonofor, in 
•order that he might chaftife and humble that haughty 
]priace. *' ' I am,'* faid he, *' againft Pharaoh, king of 
£gypt, and will break hisairms which were ftrongj but 
now are broken ; and I will caufe the fwqrd ia fall but 
of his hand.-=-* But I will ftrengthen the arms of the 
•king of Babylon, and put my fword into his handir-i* 
^ And they fliall know that I am the Lord/' . 

i Hetod.- 1, ii. e. 163, iS^^ Diod. 1. i. p» fu * £z^ kxi. ft<« 

« 24. < Bscki xjcx. Hju '* 

He 
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He enumerates the towns which were to fall aprenr 
totheviftors; "Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in the vtil- 
gate Alexandria) Sin, Aven, Phibefeth, §:c.* 

Heitakes notioe particularly of the unhappy end, to 
which the captive Jcing fliould come. ""Thus faith 
the Lord, ibehold 1 will give JPhs^acih-Hophra, the 
king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into 
the hand od them that feek his life." 

Laftly he declares,.that during forty years^the Effvp* 
tians ihall be oppre£Eed with every fpecles of calamity, 
and be reduoedto £o deplorable a ftate, ** ^ That there 
fhall biC no more a .prince of the land of Elgypt.'* The 
event verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration 
of ^thefe foacty years, £gypt was made a province of the' 
Perfian empire, and has been governed ever fince by 
f oneigjaers. For fmce the ruin of the Perfian monarchy, 
it has been feibjeft fuccei&vely to the Macedonians, 
the Ramans, the Saracens, the Mamalukes, and laftly 
to- the Turks, who pofTefs it at this day. 

* God was not lefs punftual in the accompliihment 
of his prophecies, with regard to fuch of his own people, 
as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, into Egypt, 
after the takingofjerufalem ; and forced Jeremiah along 
with them. The inftant they had reached Egypt, and 
were arrived at Taphnis (or Tanisj the prophet, after 
havinghid in their prefence (by Goa's command) ftones 
in a grotto, which twas.n^ar the king's palace; he dc- ' 
dared to them, that Nabuchodonoror jQiould foon arrive 
in Egypt,and that God would eftablifli his throne in that 
very place ; that this prince would lay wafte the whole 
kingdom, -.and carry fire and fword into all places ; that 
.thehifelvesihould tall into the hand of thele cruel ene- 
mies, when one part of them .would be maflacred, and 
the reft led captive to Babylon ; that only a very fmal! 

*»Ezck. vcr. 14, 17. * Jerem. xliv. 30. r Ezck. xxx. 15. 

* Jcrem. chap, xliii, xliv. 

* I have given the names oi-thefe towns as they ftand in our Engltlh 
yerfion. ^n ihe margin are printed agalnil: Zoan, Tanis;^againft §ioD., 
Pelufium; againft Avcn, Meliopolt; againft Phibefeth, Pabaftum (3u« 
^afte) ; and by thefe laft ntmet they arc xneniioncd in the original. 

Vol. I. N number 
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number fliould efcape the conwnon defolation, and be 
at laft reftored to their country. All thefe prophecies 
bad their a^complifhment in the appointed time. 

A M AS I s . After the death of Apries, Amafis became 
peaceable poffeffor of Egypt, and reigned forty years 
over it. He was, according to * Plato, a native of -the 

. city of Sais. 

^ As he was but of mean extraftion, he met with no 

. refpeft, but was only contemned by his fubjeSs, in the 
beginning of his reign: he was not, infenfible of this; 
but neverthelefs thought it his intereft to fubdue their 
tempers by an artful carriage, and'win their afFeftionby 
gent lenefs and reafon. He had a golden ciftcrn,in which 
himfelf, and thofe perfons who were admitted to his 
table, ufed to wafli their feet ; he melted it down, and 
had it call into a fiatue, and then expofed the new god to 
public worfliip. The people haftened iacrowds to pay 
their adoration to the ftatue. The king, having affembled 
the people, informed them of the vile ufes to which this 
flatue had once been put, which neverthelefs had now 
their religious proftrations ! the application was eafy, 
and had the defired fuccefs ; the people thenceforward 
paid the king all the refpeft that is due to majefty. 

' He always ufed to devote the whole morning to 
public affairs, in order to receive petitions, give audi- 
ence, pronounce fentence, arid hold his councils; the 
reft of the day was given to pleafure; and as Amafis, in 
hours of diverfion, was extremely gay, and feemed to 
carry his mirth beyond due bounds ; his courtiers took 
the liberty to reprefent to him the unfuitablenefs of fuch 
a behaviour; when he anfwcred, that it was as impofli- 
ble for the' mind to be always ferious and intent upon 
bufinefs, as for a bow to continue always bent^ 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every 
town to enter their names in a book kept by the magiftrate 
for that purpofe, with their profeflion, and manner of 

. living. Solon inferted this cuftoni among his laws. 

■ A. M 3435. Ant, }, C. 569. In Tim. »• Hciod. 1. ii. c. 1 72. 

« Ibid, cap, 73. 

He 
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He. built many magnificent temples, efpecially at 
Sais the placed his birth. Herodotus admired elpej 
cially a chapel there, formed of one fingle ftone, ana 
which was twenty-one cubits* in front, fourteen in 
depth, and eight in lieight; its dimenfions within were 
not quite (o large : it had been brought from Elephan- 
tiha, and two thoufand men had em'jrlbyed three years 
in conveying it along the Nije. 

Amafis haa a great efteem for the Greeks. He granted 
them large privileges; and permitted fucb of them as 
were defirous of fettling in Egypt, to live in the city of 
Naucratis, fo famous for its haroour. When the rebuild, 
ing of the temple of Delphi, which had been burnt, was 
debated on, and the expence was computed at three 
hundred talents t, Amafis furnifhed the Delphislns with 
a very confiderable fum towards difchargrng their quota, 
which was the fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made aii alliance with the Cyrenians, and mar- 
ried a wife among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 
ifland of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being 
recommended to that monarch by the famous Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, who had contrafted a friend- 
{hip with Amafis, and will be mentioned hereafter. 
Pythagoras, during his ftay in Egypt, was initiated in 
all the myfteries of the country; and inftruSed by the 
priefts in whatever was moft abftrufe and important in 
their religion. It was here he imbibed his doftrine of 
the metempfychofis, or tranfmigration of fouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great 
a part of the world, Egypt doubtlefs was fubdued, like 
the reft of the provinces; and Xenophon .dec lares this 
in the beginning of his Cyropeiiia or Inftitution of that 
Prince. Probably, after that the forty years of dcfola- 
tion, which had been prophefied by the prophet, were 
expired, Egypt beginning gradually to recover itfclf, 
Amafis (hook off the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

* The cubit if one foot and aimoft ten inches. Videfupra* 

t Or, 58,195!. fterltng« 

N 8 Accordingly 
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Accdrdingry we ffni, tliat one of the firfl; cares of 
iCainl)y fcs the fon of Cyrus, after he had afcended the 
throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his ar- 
rival tlxere, Amafis was juft dead, and lucceeded by his 
fon'lPfammenitus. 

^ PsAMMENlTUS. Canibyfes, after havinjg jgftined 
a battle, pUrfucd the enemy to Memphis ; befieged the 
city, and foon took it : however, he treated the king 
with cTemehcy, granted him his life, and afligned him 
an honourable penfion ; hut "being informed that he 
was fecretly concerting me'afiir'es to reafcend his throne, 
he put him to death. Pfammenitus "reigned but fix 
months; all Egypt fiibmitted immediately to the vic- 
tor. The particulars of this hiftoi-y will be related 
inpre at large, when I cotne to that df"Caml)yfes. 

ttere ends the fiicceffion of the Egyptian kings. 
From this aera the hiftory of this nation, as was before 
obferved, w ill he blended with that of the Perfiahs and 
Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, 
a new monarchy will arife in Egypt, founded hy Pto- 
lemy the fonot Lagus, which will continue to Cleo- 
patra, that is, for about three hundred years. I (haH 
treat each of thefe fubjefts in the feveral periods t6 
which they belong. 

< A. M. 3479. Ant. J. Ci $%$. 

«( j(vy 1$ klyvTtliwYf p. 5| Edit. Hutcbinfoni. 
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I SHALL divide the following hiftory of the Car- 
thaginians into two parts. In the firft» I (hall give 
a general idea of the manners of that people, their 
charafter, government, religion, power and riches. 
In the fecond, after relating in few word6, by what 
fteps Carthage eftabliflied and enlarged its power, I 
Ihall give an account of the wars by whijch it became 
lo lamous. 

PAHT THE FIRST. 
Character, Makners, Religion, and Go^ 

VERNMENT OF THeGaRTHAGINIAN?. 

Sect. I. 

COfTthage formed afur the Moid o/Tyr^^ of which that 

City was a Colony, . 

THE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tynans, 
not only for theii* origin, but their manners, lan- 
guage, cuftoms, laws, religion, and their great applica- 
tion to<:ommerce, as will appear from every part of the 
fequel. They fpoke the fame language with thd Ty- 
rians, and thefe the fame with the Ganaanites and If- 
raelites, that is, the Hebre\f Xftngqe, or at l^^jl a lan- 
jjuage which was entirely derived irpm it. Thcirnames 

had 
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had commonly fome particular meaning : » thus Hanna 
fignified ^racioks^ bountiful; Dido, amiable^ or wdl 
beloved ; Sophonilba, one who keeps faithfully her huj'» 
band's Jeer ets> From a fpirit of religion, they likewife 
joined the name of God to their owa, conformably to 
the genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which anfwers 
to Ananias, fignifies Baal [or the Lord] has been gra^ 
cious to me» Afdrubal, anhvering to Azarias, implies 
the Lord,mU bp our fuccour. Icis the fame with other 
names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Maftanabal, &c. The 
word Phceni, from which Punic is derived, is the fame 
with Phceni or Phoenicians, becaufe they came origi- 
nally froih Phcenicia. In the Pcenulus of Plautus is 
-a fcene .written in the Punic tongue, which has very 
much exercifed the learned*. 

. But the flrift union which always fubfifted between the 

Phoenicians ami Carthaginians is ftill more remarkable, 

^ When Caijibyfes had refolved to make war upon the 

latter, the Phcenicians, who formed the chief ftrengthof 

his fleet, told him plainly, that they could not fcrve him 

againft their countrymen; and this declaration obliged 

that prince to lay afide his defign. The Carthaginians, 

on their fide, were never forgetful of the country from 

-whence they came, and to which they owed their origin- 

* They fent regularly every year to Tyre, a fliip freight. 

edwithprefents, as a quit-rent or acknowledgment paid 

to their ancient country ;. and its tutelar gods had an an- 

^nual facrifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who 

confidered them as their proteftors. They never failed to 

fendthitherthefirft fruits of their revenues; nor the tithe 

of the ipoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to 

.Hercules,oneoftheprincipalgodsofTyreand Carthage. 

.The Tyrians, to fecure from Alexander (who was tTien 

befieging theircity) what they valued above all things,! 

^mean their wives and children, fent them to Caithage, 

where, at a time that the inhabitants of the latter were 

•Bothart.'Fart II. I ii c. 16. »» Hcrod. I.iii. c. 17. — 19. • 
• ; . « Polyb. 944 Q. Curt. 1. iv c. s, 3. 

f The firft fcene of the fifLh a6l, traoflatcd into Latin by Petit, in the 
iccond book of bis Mifcellanics. 

involved . 
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involved in a furious war, they were received and en- 
tertained with fuch a. kindnefs and generofity as might 
be expefted from the moft tender and opulent parents. 
Such uninterrupted teftimonies of a warm and fmcere 
gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the greatell 
conquefts, arid the moft glorious viflories. 

Sect.il The Religion of the Carthaginians, 

IT appears from feveral paflages of the hiftory of Car- 
thage, that its generals looked upon it as an indifpen- 
fable duty to begin and end all the enterprifes with the 
worfhip of the gods. ** Hamilcar, father of the great 
Hannibal, before he entered Spain in a hoftile manner, 
offered up a facrifice to the gods ; and his fon treading in 
his fteps, before he left Spain, and marched againft Rome, 
went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Her- 
cules ; and to offer up new ones, in cafe that god fhould 
be propitious to him. * After the battle of Caanas, 
when-he acquainted the Carthaginians with the joyful 
0ews, he recommended to them above all things, the 
offering up a thankfgiving to the immortal gods, tor the 
. feveral vitlories he had obtained. Prohis tantis totque 
vidoriis verum ejfe grates diis immortalibus agi habe* 
rique. 

Nor was this religious honouring of the 8eity on all 
occafions the ambition of particular perfons only; but 
was the genius and difpofition of the whole nation. 

^ Polybius'has tranfmitted to. us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip, fon of Demetrius king of. 
Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the great re- 
fpeft and veneration of the latter for the deity, their in-, 
herent perfuafion that the gods afTift and prefide over, 
human afFairs, and particularly over the folemn treaties 
madein their name and prefence, are ftrongly difplayed. 
Mention is therein made of five or fix different orders of 
deities ; and this enumeration appears very extraordina- 
ry in a public inftrument, fuqh as .a treaty of peace con* 

< Liv, 1, xxi ii J. Ibid. n. 21. e Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 12. 

' U vii^ p. 6^. Z4i|. Ciooov,* 

eluded 
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cltkded between two nations. I will here prefent my 
reader with the very words of the hiftorian, as it will give 
fome idea of the Carthaginian theology. •* This treaty 
was concluded in the prefence of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo ; in the prefence of the dxmon or genius (^«/fu>Mf) 
of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and lolaus ; in the 
prefence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; in tlie pre- 
fence of all the confederate gods of the Carthaginians ; 
and of the fun, the moon, and the earth ; in the pre- 
fentc oi the rivers, meads, and waters; in the prefence 
of all thofe gods who poffefs Carthage;" what would 
we now fay to an inftrument of this kind, in which the 
tutelar angels and laints of a kingdom (hould be in- 
troduced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they 
paid a more* particular worihip, and who deferve to 
have fome mention made of them in this place. 

The firjft was the goddefs Coeleftis, called likewife 
Urania or the Moon, who was invoked in great cala- 
mities, and particularly in droughts, in order to obtain 
rain: «that very virgin Cceleftis, fays Tertullian, the 
proroifcr of rain, IJhi ipfa mrgo C^lejiis pluviarum poU 
Htiatrix. Tertoillianj fpeakmg of this goddeft arid of 
>£.fculiapius, makes the heathens of that age a challenge, 
which is bojd indeed, but at the fame time very glorious 
tb the cauTe of Chriftianity ; and declares, that any 
Chriftian, who firft comes, Ihall oblige thefe falfe gods 
to confefs publicly that they are but devils; and con- 
fents that this Chriliian fhali be immediately killed, if 
he does not extort fuch a confeflioh from the mouth of 
thefe gods. Ntfifs damones conffj/ijuerint Chrtfliano' 
Tftentiri non ^ludentes, ibidem iliius ChriJHani procafijfi^ 
nijnnguintmfundiu. St. Auftin likewife makes fre- 
quent mention of this deity. " * What is now,** faid 
he, ** become of Cceleftis, whofe empire was once fo 
great in Carthage?** This was doubtlels the fame deity, 
whom •Jeremiah calls the queen of heaven; and w1k> 
was held in fo much reverence by the Jewifii women« 

Vilpolog.c Jiiciii'. ^ In Pfalm lECviii. 

••Jcr. VBi il, lod xUv. 'i7«»t5. 

that 



ijiat they ad(lrefle4 th^ir yp^':s, burpt incenfer.ppi;r^4 
out drinkroiferings, ^r^d xii'a,de c?tjies for Jier\yith their 
oyrn hands, uijaq,mt placentes rcgin(^ cg^li; and irom 
whpm they boafted their having recjeiyed all manner 
x)f bleffings, whilft they p^id her a regular >vorfliip ; 
whereas, fmce they had failed in it, they had beeij 
oppreffed with misfortunes of ..every kind. 

The fecond deity pjarticularly adored fey the Carthaj^i- 
nians, and in whofe honour human f^crifices \vere offer- 
ed, was Saturn, known in fcripture by the name oj 
Moloch : and this worfliip p^fled from Tyre to Car- 
jthaje. Philo quotes a pa|lage from SanqJioniathon, 
>vhich fliows, that the kipgs p( Tyje ip gre^t dangers 
ufed to facrifice their fpns to ^ppeafe the anger of the 

fods ; and that one of them, hy this a6lioni procured 
in^felf divine honours, and was worfhi^pjed as a god^ 
under the name of the planet Saturn : to th^s doubtlefs 
was owii^g the fable pi Saturn's deyburi^ig his own 
children* Particular. per fons, when they were 4efirous 
of averting any great calamity, took the fame method ; 
and, in imitation of their prir^ces, wer? fp Very fuper- 
ftitious, that fuch as had no children, purchased thofe 
.of the poor, in orfler that. they might not Jj,e depirive4 
of the merit of fuch a facrifice. This cjiiffom prevailed 
long ampnig the Phoenicians and Canaanites'i from whom 
the Ifraelites borrowied it, though forbid, exprefsly by 
heaven. At firft, children were inhumanly burnt, eitjier 
. in a fiery furnace, like thofe in the valley of liinnpn, 
fo often mentioned in fcripture ; or in a llaming ftatue 
of Saturn. ^ The cries of theife unhappy viftims were 
drowned by thp uninterrupted npife ol drums and trumi- 

{)ets. Mothers'^ made it a merit, and a part of their re« 
igion, toview thijs barbarpus fpeftacle with dry eyes, 
and without fo mach as a groan ; and if a tear. or a fig^ 
flole from them, the facrifice w^s ieCs acceptable to 
the deity, and all the eflfefts of it were entirely loft. 

. K Plut. de.fupcrilit. p* 171- 
* n«ptir>ix<t ^t n joinTT]^ aTtytiH^ 1^ a^<v»K7(^^ .&c* The €n?el md pi* 
.tileft mother ftood by at aa imcoocerned fpef^ator ;. a groan or a te^r 
Ulling irom hex ^^lmMMmc~he4nplmifUd^fnth a f He i ao^ lU^ tjne child 
. miU have bcea facrificedt ii,vT. defuperfiiMnc* 

N5 This 
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' This ftrength of mind, or rather favage barbarity, was 
carried to fuch excefs, that even mothers would endea- 
vour,' with embraces and kiffes, to hufh the cries of 
their children; left, had the viftim been oflPered with 
an unbecoming grace, and in the midft of tears, it 
fliould anger the god : blanditiis et ojculis comprime* 
bant vanitum, ntjlebilis hoftia immolaretui^, Tney af- 
terwards contented them felves with making their child- 
ren pafs through the fire ; in which they frequently 
perimed, as appears from feveral paflages of fcripture. 
° The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuftom 
of offering human facrifices to their gods, till the ruin 
of their city*: an aftion which ought to have beert 
called a facrilege rather than a facrifice. Sacrilegium 
veriMS quamfacrum. It was only fufpended for fome 
years, from the fear they were under of drawing upon 
themfelves the indignation and arms of Darius 1. king 
of Perfia, who forbad them the offering up of human 
facrifices, and the eating the flefli of dogs : ^'but they 
foon refumed this horrid praftice, fince, in the reign 
of Xerxes, the fucceflbr to Darius, Gelon the tyrant 
of Syracufe, having gained a confiderable viftory over 
the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the foHowing con- 
dition among other articles of peace he granted them> 

* Tertul« in. Apolog. "» Miiirut. Felix. ° Q. Curt. L iv, c. 5. 

• Plut. de fera vindic. deorum. p. 552. . 

* It appears from TertuIIIan's Apology, that this barbarous cuftom 
prevailed in Africa, long aftet the ruin of Carthage.. Infantes penes- 
Ajricam Saturno immMantur palam ufqm ad procanfuiatum Tihenit qvi tofiUm 

-facevdotes in afdcm arboribus tcmpli fit opumbrdticibus fcekrum vothes cnicibus- 
expofuity ttlit militia patfta nof/ra, qua: id ijifuik munus ilti proconfulifunQa efi^ 
i. e. Children were publicly facrificed to Saturn, down to the pro- 
confulftivp of Tiberius, who hanged the fachficing priefts tfaem/elves 
on the trees which (haded their temples, as; on fo many crofTcs, faifed 
10 expiate their crimes, of which the militia 6f our country are wit- 
neifes, who were the a^ors of this execution at the command of thts- 
proconful. TtrtulL Jpoteg, c. g» Two learned men are at variance 
about the proconful^ and the time of hi,s government. Salmafius con* 
fcffes his ignorance of both; but rejcfts the authority of Scaligfcr, who,. 
Jot proconfuUtum^ rcAds proconfiiUm lihcrii, and thinks Tertullian, when 
he writ his Apology, had forgot his name. Howisver. this be, it ia. 
eeftain ihat the memory of the incident here related by Tertullian, waa 
then recent, and prob<C>ly the wUnefiTes of it had not been long dead. 

I •■ via. 
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viz. " That no more human facrifices fliould be offer- 
ed to Saturn." And doubtlefs, the praftict of the 
Carthaginians, on this very occafion, made Gelon ufe 
this precaution, p For during the whole engagement, 
which lafted from morning till night, Hamilcar, the 
fon of Hanno their general, was perpetually, offering 
up to the gods, facrifices of living men, who were 
thrown on a flaming pile ; and feeing his troops rout- 
ed and put to flight, he himfelf ruflied into ,the pile, 
in order that he might not furvive his own difgrace ; 
and to extinguifli, fiys Ambrofe, fpeaking of this ac« 
tion, with his own blood this facrilegious fire, when 
he found that it had not proved of fervice to him*. 

In times of peftilence t they ufed to facrifice a great 
number of children to their gods, unmoved with pity 
for a tender age, which excites compaffion in the moll 
cruel enemies ; thus feeking a remedy for their evils 
in guilt itfelf ; and endeavouring to appeafe the gods 
by thfe moft fhocking kind: of barbarity. 

•1 liiodorous relates an inftance of this cruelty which 
ftrj&es the reader with horror. At the time that Aga* 
th6cles was juft going to befiege Carthage, its inhabit- 
ants, feeing the extremity to which they were reduced, 
imputed all their misfortunes to the juft anger of Sa- 
turn, becaufe that, inftead of offering up children no- 
bly born, who were ufually facrificed to him, he had 
been fraudulently put off with the children of flaves 
and foreigners. To atone for this crime^ two hundred 
children of the beft families in Carthage were facri- 
ficed to Saturn:* befides which, upwards of three 
hundred citizens, from a fenfe of their guile of this 
pretended crime, voluntarily facrificed thanfeives. 

7 Herod. 1. Vii. c 167. ' < L. ii. p. 756. 

. * Jn ipjos quoj adoUba^fefi pracipitaok (§:««, vt ess vcl cruoreJli»ixtingu§* 
.nUquos Jibi nihil profuilfc cognoveraU S Amb. 

t Cumpejle lahorarent crucnta facrorum rttigiont etfcelere pro remedio uji 
font. Quippe homines ut Mvnas tmmolabant ct impnberes ^ qua aias etiam hol» 
livm mifenccrHiym prevocai) aris admouedant, pacem deorum fanguine eorum 
txpofccnteSt pro quorum vita dii maximc rogarifoUnt, J usti n. L xvui. c 6. 
The Gauls as well as Gcrtnani ulcd to facrifice nicn^^ if Dienyfms aod 
Tacitttf may be crcdiud* ^ . 

Dioidorus. 
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Diodorus adds, that Saturn had a brazen flatoe^tlic 
hands of which were tufnd downward ; fo that when 
k child was laid on them, it dropped immediately in.» 
to a hollow, where was a fiery farnace. 

Can this, fays ' Plutarch, be called worfliipping the 
gods 7 Can we be faid to entertain an honourable idea 
of them, if we fuppofe that they are pleafed witb 
{laughter, thirfty of human blood, and capable of re-^ 
quiring or accepting fuch oflFerinffs ? » Religion, fays 
the judicious author, is placed i>etween two rocks, 
that are equally dangerous to man^ and injurious t9 
the deity, I mean impiety and fuperftition. The one^ 
from an aife^lation ot free-thinking, believes nothing; 
knd the other, from a blind weakne^, believes all things, 
impiety, to rid itfelf of a terror which galls it, denies 
the very exiftence of the gods : while fuperftition,. to 
calm its fears^ capriciouily forges gods, which it makes 
•not only the friends, but protectors and models of 
crimes. * Had it not been better, fays he further, for 

^;the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras,' 
and fttch like open and undifguifed atheifts for their 
4awgivers, than to have eft^blifhed fo frantic and 
wicked a religion ? Could the Typhons and the giants 

.. {the open enemies to the gods) had they gained a vie 
tory over them» have eftabliihed vxore abominable fai. 
crifices? .' • 

Such were th^ fentiments which a heathen entertain^- 
'ed of this part of the Carthaginian worihip. But one 
•would fcarcebelievethdnnankind were capable of fuch 
tnadnefs and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain 
ideas fo deftrufi:ive of all thofe things which jiaturecon* 
'fiders as ihoft facred ; as to facrifice, to mikrder their 
children with their own hands ; and to throw them in 
CQol blood into fiery furnaces i Such fentiments of fo 
unnatural and> barbarous a kind, and yet adopted by 
.whole nations, and even by thofe that palTed for civiliz** 
^d,as the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Gauis,ScythianSv 
^nd even the Gtceks and Romans ; and Confeerated bjr 

' ^Pc fuperftitionci 169 — 171. * Idem, in C&miil. p« is** 

( Pe fuperfUtione* 

cuftom 



ecfltoni, dtnvn^a long feries of aiges, can liave been ini- 
(pit^ by him only, who was a murderer from the be- 
ginning; and who delights in nothing but the humili? 
atioti, mifery, and perdmoh of .man. 

3£CT. III. Form f>f the Government of Carthage. ^ 

THE government of Carthage was founded upon 
principles of thenxofl eonfummate wifdonl» and it 
is with reafon that "Ariftotle ranks this republic in the 
number of thofe who were had in the greateft efteem by 
the ancients, and which was fit to ferve as a model for 
others. He grounds his opinibn on a f efleftion, which 
aioes great honour to Carthage, by remarking, that from 
its foundation to this time (that is upwards of five hunU 
dred years) no confi^derable feditioh had diftuibed the 
peace, nor any tyrant oppreffed the liberty of Carthage* 
In<ieed, mixed governments, fuch as that of Carthage, 
^here the power was divided betwixt the nobles and 
the people, are fubjefi to two inconveniencies ; either 
of degenerating into an abufe of liberty by the feditions 
of the populace, as frequently happened at Athens, and 
4n all the Gnecian republics ; or into the oppref&on of 
•Cfae public liberty by the tyranny of the nobles, as in 
-Athens, Syracufe, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itfelf 
ainder Sy\ la and Cacfar . It is therefore giving Carthage 
<the higheft praife, to oh ferve, that it had found out the 
^art, by the wifdom:of its laws, and the harmony of the 
^diiferent parts of its government, to fliun, during (o 
long a feries of years, two rocks that are fo dangerous, 
and on which others are often fplit. 

It were to be wilhed, thitt fome ancient author had left 
us an accurate and regular defcription of the cuftoms an^ 
laws of this fanroiis republic. For want of fome fuch 
afliftance, we can only give our readers a confpfefd and 
imperfeflideaof them, bycolle£^in^thefeveral pafTage^ 
whiph lie fcattered up and down m authojs. f briP- 

« Pcrcp. 1. ii, c. xt* 

iopber 
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Gopher Hendrich has obliged the learned world m thJi 
•particular; and* his work has been of great ferviceto 
me. 

* The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta 
. and Rome, united three different authorities, which 
counterpoifed and gave mutual affiftanceto one ano« 
then Thefe authorities were, that of the two fupreme 
magiftrates called Suffetest; that of the fenate; and 
that of the people. There afterwards was added the 
tribunal of One Hundred, which had great credit and 
influence in the republic. 

The SuffeUs. 

The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their 
authority in Carthage anfwered to that of the eonfuls at 
-Rome;}:. In authors they are frequently called kings, 
'di£^ators, eonfuls, becaufethey exercifed the iun£lions 
of all three. Hiftory does not inform us of the manner 
joi their eletlion. They were empowered to affembl/e 
the fenate §, in which they prefided, propofed fubjefts 
for deliberation, and told tn« voices \; and they likewifc 
prefided in all emergent and decifive debates. Their au- 
thority was not limited to the city, nor confined to civil 
affairs : they foriietimes h^d the command of the armies. 
We find that, when their employment of Suffetes expir- 
ed, they were made praetors, whofe oJEfice was'confider- 
:able, fince it empowered them toprcfide in fome caufes ; 
•as alfo to propofe and erjaft new laws, and to call to 
account the receivers of the public revenues^as appears 
'from what Livy y relates concernii^ Hannibal on this 
Jiead, and which I fliall take notice of in the fequel. 

.. » Polyb. 1. vi. 493. y L, xxxiii. n. 46, 47. 

♦/It is entitled, CartkagOt Jive Cartkaginenjium refpuklicaf €^f. Franco* 
Jitrti ad Oderam, ann. 1664. 
. + This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews 
and Fhornicians, fignifies judges. Sopketim. 

X Ut Roma: con/uiest fie Cartkagint quotannis annul btni rcges ereahntvr, 
.Corn. Nep. in vita AnikibaliS| c. 7. The great Hannibal was- ppcc one 
of the Suffetes. 

^ Seftatum itaque' Suffetes, quod velut conjulare tmpe'rium apud'ebs er^t, vocom 
verunt. Liv. 1. xxx. n.»7. • * •> 

1 Cum Sujctcs ad jus dicmdum (onc(di/fcnt. Id. 1. xiuciv, n, 6a. 



The Senate* 

The Senate, compofedof perfons who were venerable 
on account of their age, their experience, their birth, 
their riches, and efpeciallytheirmerit, formed the coun- 
cil of ftate; and were, if I may ufe that exprefhon, the 
foul of the public deliberations. Their number is not 
exaftly known : it muft however have been very great, 
fince a hundred were fele6led from it to form a leparate 
affembly, of which I (hall immediately haveoccafion to 
fpeak. In the fenate all affairs of conlequence were de- 
bated, the letters from generals read, the complaints of 
provinces heard, ambanadors admitted to audience, and 
peace or war determined, as is feen on many occafions. 
.* When the fentiments and votes were unanimous^ 
the fenate decided fupremely, and there lay no appeal 
from it* When there was a divifion, and the fenate could 
not be brought to an agreement, the affair was then 
brought before the people, on whom the power of decid- 
ing thereby devolved: The reader will eafily perceive 
the great wifdom of this regulation ; and how happily it 
was adapted to crufh fa6tions,to produce harmony, and 
to inforce andrcorroborate good counfels ; fuch an affem- 
bly being extremely jealous of its authority, and hot 
eafily prevailed upon to let it pafs into other hands. Of 
this we have a memorable inffancein *Polybius. When 
after the jofs of the battle, fought in Africa, at the end 
of the fecond Punic war, the conditions of peace, offered 
by the viftor, were read in the fenate ; .Hannibal, obferv- 
ing that one of the fenators oppofed them*, reprefenteji 
in the flrongefl terms, that as the fafety of the repuWic 
lay at flake, it was of the utmoft importance for the fena- 
tors to be unanimous in theirrefolutions, to prevent fuch 
a debate from cohiing before the people ; and he carried 
his point. Thi&doubtlefs laid the foundation in tiie in- 
fancy of the republic of the fenate*s powej,.and raifed its 
authority to fo great a height. ^ And the fame ajuthor 

' » Arift. loc. cit. • L. Jfrv. p. 776, 777> ^ A. Carth; 487.. 

Polyb, 1, vi* p. ^9» 

obfervcs; 
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obferves in another place; that whilfl: the fenate had the 
adminiftration of affairs, the ftate was governed with 
great wifdom, and fuccefsfui in all its enterprifes* 

Tk^ People. 

It appears from every ihing related hitherto, that (o 
low as Ariftotle*stime,.whogiy^^ fp beautiful a draught 
^nd beflows fo noble an eulpgium on the government 
of Carthage, the people fpqntaneoufly left the care of 
•public affairs, and the chief adminiftration of them tp 
the fenate: and this it was which made the republic fo 
powerful. But tilings changed afterwards. For the 
people, grown infolent by their wealth and conq^efts, 
and forgetting that they owed thefe bleffingsto the pru- 
dent condud of the lenate, weredefiroiis.pf hfStvin'x a 
ihare in the government, ^nd arrogated to themfelyes 
almoft the whole pqwer. From that period^ the p^bli^ 
affairs were wholly tranfa£led by cabals ^nd fa6i:iQns; 
•which Polybius afligns as one of the chief caufes oi ^ 
the ruin oi Carthage. : 

The Tribunal of the Hundred. 

/• ■ • - 
This was a body compofed of a hundred and four 
'perfons ; though often, for brevity fake, they are called 
•the Hundred. Thefe, according to Ariftotle, were the 
fame in Carthage, as the Ephon in, Sparta; whence it 
appears, that jthey were inftituted to baiance the power of 
-the nobles and (enate. But with this difference, that the 
i£phori \fere but five in number, and .ele£led annually ; 
whereas thefe were perpetual, and were upwards ol a 
"hundred. It is believed that thefe centun^vir^ are the 
fame with ^he hundred judges mentioned by ^ Juftin, 
who were taken out of the fenate, and appointed to en- 
quire into the condud of theirgenerals. The exorbitant 
power of Mago's family, which, by its engrofiing the 
chief employments both of the fiale and the army, had 
thereby, the/ole dire3:ipn and management of ^11 affairs, 
< A, M. 3069. A Cartb, 487. Lib* xi^^ c^a. . 

gave 
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gave occafion tothiseftablifliment. Itwas intended asa 
curb to the authority of their generals, which, whilft the 
armies were in the field, was almoftboundlefs and abfo- 
lute^ but, by this inftitution, it became fubjeft to the 
laws ; by theobligationtheirgenerals were underof giv- 
ing an account of their aftions before thefe judges, on 
their return from the campaign. ** Uthoc metu ita in hello 
imptria cogitarent^ ut domijudicia lege/que rtfpicerent. 
Of thefe hundred and four judges, five had a particular 
j urifdiSion fuperior to that of the reft,but it is not known, 
how long their authority 1 aft ed. This council <A five was 
like the council often in theVenetian fenate.. A vacancy 
in their number could be filled by none but themfelves, 
theyalfo hadthepowerof choofingthofe who compofed 
the council of the hundred. Their authority was very, 
great, and for that reafon none were elefted into this of- 
fice but .perfons of uncommon merit; and it was not 
judged proper to annex any falary or reward to it; ^he 
iingle motive of the public good being thought a tie 
fumcient to engage honeftmento a confcientious and 
faithful difcharge of their duty. * Polybius, in his ac- 
count of the taking of New Carthage by Scipio, diftin- 
guilbes clearly two orders of magiitrates eftablifhed in 
Old Carthage; for he fays, that among the prifoners, 
taken at New Carthage, were two magiftrates belonging 
to the body or alTembly of oM men [sx ry^s l s/jwa/ajj (o 
lie calls the council of the hundred ; and fifteen of the 
fenate \i¥. ns ZKyxXura.] ^ Livy mentions only the fifteen 
of the fenators^; but, in another place, he names the 
old rilen, and tells u5, that they formed th^ moft vene- 
rable council of the government, and had great authoi- 
rity in the fenate. * Cartkaginienjes — Orator is ad pa- 
QCrn pcUndam mittunt trigintafcniorum prwcipts. H 

erat 

** Juftin. %\x, « JL, X. p. 8«4. E4it. QrQO^r* 

' L. XJfvl. n. 51. 1. jfxx, n. 16. 

.* Mr. RolJio might havctakfcn ooticeof fomc civil ofHcers who wcrg 

• ef^ablijhed at Carthage with a power, like that of the ccnfor* of Rome, 

to infpe6l the manners of the cttizeos. The chief o€ thefe oiBocr» took 

from Hamilc»r, the father of Hannibal, a beautiful youth, named Af- 

dxubal, on a report that Hanilcar was more famtHar with this'yc'Htk 

thaa 
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trat /anBius apudillos concilium^ maximaquead ipfum 
Jendtum regendum vis. 

Eftablifhments, though conftituted with the greateft 
wifdom, and the jufteft harmony of piarts, degenerate, 
however infenfibly, into diforder and the moft deflruc- 
tive licentioufnefs. Thefe judges, who by the lawful 
execution of their power were a terror to tranfgreffors, 
and the great pillars of juftice ; abufmg their almoft un- 
limited authority, became fo many petty tyrants. We 
fhall fee this verified in the hiflory of the great Hanni- 
bal, who, during his praetorfliip, after his return to 
Africa, employed all his credit to reform fo horrid an 
abufe, and made an authority, which before was perpe- 
tual, only annual, about twx) hundred years from the 
firft founding the tribunal of the one hundred «. 

DefeSs in the Government of Carthage. 

. Ariftotle, among other refleflions made by him on the 
government of Carthage, remarks two great defefts init, 
both which, in his opinion, are repugnant to the views 
of a wife lawgiver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The firft of thefe defefts was, the inverting the fame 
perfon with different employments, which was confi- 
dered at Carthage, as a proof of uncommon merit. 
But Ariftotle thinks this praftice vaftly prejudicial to 
a community. For, fays this author, a man poffef- 
fed of but one employment, is much more capable 
of acquitting himfelf well in the execution of it; be- 
caufe affairs are then examined with greater care, and 
fooner difpatched. We never fee, continues our au- 
thor, either by feaor land, the fame officer command- 
ing two different bodies, or the fame J>ilot fteering two 
fhips. Befides, the welfare of the ftate requires that 
places and preferments fliould be divided, in order 
to excite an emulation among men of merit; where- 

e A. M. 3082. Ant. J, C. 682, ♦. 

than was confident with modefty. Er at prater ea am to \Amtlcare\ ad^ 
lelkens illujlris etjormofus Hajdruh<^l, quern nmnuUi dUigiturpiuSy quam bar erat 
.fl? Amikaret ioqiubatUur — Qjiofadum efl vt a praj'^o morum Hafin^Kii cum co 
tfUrttureJic, Corn. Ntf* ia Vita Amilcarii, 

• • as 
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ds the bellowing of them on one man, tck) often dazzles 
him by fo diftinguiffiing a preference, and always fills 
others withjealoufy, difcoritent, and murmurs. 

The fecond defecl taken notice of by Ariflotle in the 
government of Carthage, was, that in order for a man 
to attain the firft polls, a certain eftate was required (be- 
fides merit and a confpicuous birth). By which means 
poverty mighl exclude perfons of the moll exalted me- 
rit, which he confiders as a great evil in a government. 
For then, fays he, as virtue is wholly difregarded, and 
money is all powerful becaufe all things arc attained 
by it, the admiration and defire of riches feize and 
corrupt the whole community. Add to this, that when 
'magiftrates and judges are obliged to pay large fums 
for their employments,, they feem to have a right to 
reimburfe themfelves. 

There is not, I believe, one inllance in all antiquity 
to Ibow that employments, either in the ftatc or the 
courts of jullice, were fold. The expence, therefore, 
which Ariftotle talks of here, to raiie men to prefer- 
ments in Carthage, mull doubtlefs be underllood of the 
prefents that were given, in order to procure the votes 
of the eleftors; a praftice, as Polybius obfcrves, very- 
common at Carthage, where no kind of gain was 
judged a difgrace*. It is therefore no wonder, that 
Ariftotle Ihould condemn a pra8:ice whofe confequen-* 
ces, it is very plain, may prove fatal to a government. 

But in cafe he pretended, that the chief employments 
of a ftafee ought to be equally acceflible to the rich and 
the poor, as he feems to infinuate ; his opinion is re- 
futed by the general pratlice of the wifeil republics; 
for thefe, without any way demeaning or afperfing po- 
verty, have thought that on this occafion, the prefer- 
ence ought to be given to riches ; becaufe it is to be 
prefumed, that the wealthy have received abetter edu- 
cation, have nobler views, are more out of the reach 
of corruption, and lefs liable to commit bafe aftions ; 
and chat even the ftateof their affairs makes them more 

* PolifB. r. vi. p. 597, 

y alfethonate 
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af]re£lionat6to the government, inclines thena, to main- 
tain peace ana order in it, and to fupprefs whj^tever 
inay tend-to fedition and rebellion. 

Arift otle, in concluding his refleftions on the repub- 
lic of Carthage, is much pleafed with a cuftom praftif- 
ed in it, viz, of fending from time to time colonies 
into different countries ; and in this manner, procuring 
Its citizens commodious fettlements. This provided 
for the neceflities of the poor, who equally with the 
rich, are members of the ftate; and it d^fdiarged Car- 
thage of multitudes of lazy indolent people, Who were 
its difffrace, and often proved dangerous to it. It pre- 
vented commotions and infurreftions, by thus remov- 
ing fuch perfons as commonly occafion them; and 
who being ever uneafy under their prefent circum- 
flances, are always ready for innovations and tumults. 

Sect. IV. Trade of Carthage, thcjiffl Souru ofits 

Wealth and Power. 

COMMERCE, ftriaiy fpeaking, was the occupa- 
tion of Carthage, the particular QDJeft ol its in- 
duftry, and its peculiar and predominant charafteriftic. 
It formed the greateft ftrength, and the chief fupport 
of that commonwealth. In a word, we may affirm th^t 
the power, the cohquefts, the credit, and glory of the 
Carthaginians, all flowed from trade. Situated in the 
centre of the Mediterranean, and ftretching out their 
arms eaftward and weftward, the extent of their com- 
merce took in all the known world ; and wafted it to 
the coaft of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 
'the ftraits and pillars of Hercules. They failed to iall 
countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, the fuper- 
fluitie^ of every nation; which, by the wants of pther§, 
became neceffaries, and thefe they fold tp them at thje 
deareft rates. From Egypt the Carthaginians fetched 
fine flax, paper, com, fails, and cables for fhips ; &Pip 
the coaft of the Red Sea, fp ices, -frankincenfoi, per- 
fumes, gold, pearls, and precious ftones; from Tyre 
and Phoei>icia, j[>urplc and fcarlet, rich fluffs; tapeury, 

coftly 
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fcoftly furniture, and divers^very curious and artificial 
works ; in fine, they fetched from various countries, all 
things that arfe abfolutely neceffary, or capable of con- 
tributing to eafe, luxury and the delights of life. They 
brought back from the weftern parts of the world, in 
return for 'the commodities carried thither, iron, tin, 
leadj-and copper; by the fale of thefe various commo- 
dities, they enriched themfelves at the expence of all 
natioiis; and put them under a kind of contribution^ 
'^vhicfh Vas fo much the furer, as it was fpontancotrs. 

In thus becoming the faftors and agents of all na- 
tions, they had ms^de themfelves lords of the fea ; the 
Tiand which held the eaft, the weft, and fouth together ; - 
and the neceffary canal of their communication ; Tq 
that Carthage'role to be the common city, and the cen- 
tre of the trade of all thofe nations which the fea fe- 
parafed from one another. 

The moft confiderable perfonages of the city were 
not afliamed to trade. They applied themfelves to 'it 
as induftrioufly as the meaneft citizens ; and their great 
wealth did not make them lefs in love with the dili- 
gence, patience, and labour, which are neceffary for 
the acquiring them. To this they owed their empire of 
the fea; the fplendor of their republic ; their being 
able to difpute for the fuperiority with Rome itfelf ; 
and their elevation of power, which forced the Ro- 
'mans'to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, for up- 
wards of forty years, in order to humble and fubdue this 
'haughty rival. In fine, Rome, even in its triumpharft 
ftate, thought Carthage w^is not to be entirelj^ reduced 
any other way, than by depriving that city of the benefit 
of its commerce, by which it had fo long been enabled 
to refift the whole ftrength of that mighty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that as Carthage came in 
a manner out of the greateft fchool of trs^ffic in the 
world, I mean Tyre, (he fhould have been crowned with 
fuch rapid and uninterrupted fuccefs. The very veffels 
on which its founders had been conveyed into Africa, 
were afterwards employed by them in their trade. 

They 
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They began to make fettlements upon the eoall of 
Spain, in thofe ports where they unloaded their goods. 
The eafe with which they had founded thefe fettle- 
ments, and the conveniences they met with, infpired 
them with the defign of conquering thofe vaft regions; 
and fome time after, Nova Carthago, or New Carthage, 
gave the Carthaginians an empire in that country, al- 
inoft equal to that they enjoyed in Africa. 

Sex:t. y. TJie Mines of Spain^ fecond Source of the 
Riches and Power oj Carthage. ' 

«« TXIODORUS juftiv remarks, that the gold and fil- 
\J ver mines, found by the Carthaginians in Spain, 
were an inexhauftible fund of wealth, that enabled 
them to fuftain fuch long wars againft the Romans. 
The natives had long been ignorant of thefe treafurcs 
(at leaft of their ufe and value) which lay concealed 
in the bowels of the earth. The Phoenicians firft made 
the difcovery; and, by bartering fome wares of little 
value for this precious metal, which the natives fuflFer- 
ed them to dig up, they amalfed infinite wealth. The 
Carthaginians improved, from their example, when 
they conquered that country; as did the* Romans af- 
terwards, when they had difpofleffed the latter of it. 
' ' The labour employed to conie at thefe mines, and 
to dig the gold and filver out of them, was incredible, 
for the veins of thefe metals rarely appeared on the fu- 
perficies : they were to be fought for^ and traced through 
frightful depths, where very often floods of water Hop- 
ped the miners, and feemed to defeat all future purfuits. 
But avarice is as patient in undergoing fatigues, as in- 
genious in finding expedients. By pumps, which Ar- 
chimedes had invented when in Egypt, the Romans af- 
terwards threw up the water out of thefe kind of pits, 
;ind quite drained them. Numberlefs multitudes of 
Haves periflied in thefe mines, whichwere dug to enrich 
their mailers, who treated them with the utmoft barba- 

^ lAh, IV. p. 3>2, &c. * Ibid, 
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rity, forced them by heavy ftripes to labour, and gave 
them no refpite either day or night. ^ Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo, fays, that in his time, upwards of 
forty thoufand men were employed in the mines near 
Nova Carthago ; and furnifhed the Romans every day 
with twenty-five thoufand drachmas, or eight hundred 
fifty-nine pounds, feven fliillings, and fixpence*. 

We muft not be furprifed to fee the Carthaginians, 
foon after the greateft defeats, fending frefh and nume- 
rous armies again into the field; fitting out mighty 
fleets, and fupporting, at a great expence, for many 
years, wars carried on by them in far-diftant countries. 
But it muft furprife us, to hear of the Romans doing 
the fame; they whofe revenues were very inconfider- 
able before thofe great conquefts, which fubjefted to 
them the moft powerful nations ; and who had no re- 
four ces, either from trade, to which they were abfolute 
ftrangers ; or from gold or filver mines, which were 
very rarely found in Italy, in cafe there were any; and 
confequently, the expences of which muft have fwal- 
lowed up all the profit. The Romans, in the frugal and 
fimple life they led, in their zeal for the public welfare, 
and their love for their country, pofTeffed funds which 
were not lefs ready or fecure than thofe of Carthage, ' 
but at the fame time were far more honourable. 

Sect. VL War. : 

CARTHAGE muft be confidered as a trading, and 
at the fame time a warlike republic. Its genius 
and the nature of its governments led it to traffic ; and 
. the neceffity the Carthaginians were under, firft of de- 
fending their fubjefts againft the neighbouring nations, 
and afterwards a defire of extending their commerce 
and empire, led them to war. This double idea gives 
us, in my opinion, thp true plan and charafter ot the 

^ Lib. iii. p. 147. 

* 25,000 drachmas— An Attic drachma, according to Dr. Bernard 
*-i^^. £n{li& raoneyi coAifcijuently s^opo — 899I. 7s, 6d. 
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Carthaginian republic. We have already fpoken of its 
coHiraerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians confi Aed in 
their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, from 
which they drew both men and money ; in fome troops 
raifed from among their own citizens; and in merce- 
nary foldiers purchafed of neighbouring ftates, without 
their being obliged to levy or exercife them, becaufe 
thfy were already well difciplined and-inuredtothe fa- 
tigues of war; they making choice, in every country, of 
■fuch foldiers as had the greateft merit and reputation. 
They drew from Numidia, a nimble, bold, impetuous, 
and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the principal 
flrength of their armies ; from the BalearicHi ifles, the 
mofl: expert (linger^ in the Vorld ; from Spain, a ftout 
and invincible infantry ; from the coaft of Genoa and 
Gaul, troops of known valour; and from Greece itfetf, 
foldiers fit for all the various operations of war, for the 
field or the garrifon, for befieging or defending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians fent out at once 
powerful armies, compofed of foldiers which were the 
flower of all the armies in the univerfe, without depo- 
pulating either their fields or cities by new levies; with- 
out fulpending their maniifaftures, or difturbing the 
peaceable artificer, without interrupting their com- 
merce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 
poffeired themfelves of provinces and kingdoms ! and 
made other nations the inftruments of their grandeur 
and g-ory, with no other expence of their own,, but 
their money; and even this turniflied from the traffic 
they carried on with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the courfe of a war, fuftain- 
ed fome lofles, thefe were but as fo many foreign ac- 
cidents, which only grazed, as it were, over the body of 
the flate, but did not make a deep wound in the bowels 
or heart of the republic. Thefe lofles were fpeedily re- 
paired, by fums arifing outof a^flourifhing commerce, 
as from a perpetual finew of war, by which the *go- 
vcrnment was furnifhed with new fupplies'for the.pur- 

1 chaf« 
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ichafe of •iiierceita]:^'{o9rC!es, who were rdady; ^t tkchxfi: 
fummons. And, from the vaft extent ol the. co^fts 
vrhich tbe.Cad;Ua(giiQiaiiS pcffiHiffed, it was eafy for tliem 
tto levy, in a very Httletime, a fuficient number of 
ivior^ and rowers for the working ol thejr fleets, ^aryl 
to-prociAre able pilots and experienced captains to con* 
dufttberti. . 

. But as ^efe parts wer&fortuitoiiflybroi?ght together, 
•they did hot aofaere by %nj natural, intimate, or neceA- 
£ary tie. No common and reciprocal intereft united 
them in.fuch a manner, fo as to tonn afolid and unal- 
tera^ble.bodv. Not one individual in^thefe mercciaary 
armies wiffiedfincerclytlic profperity of the fiatc. 
I^hcy did not a6t with tliefame^cal, nor expofe them- 
felves to dangess witlueqiial refoluiion, for a republic 
which. they confidered as-^foreign, and which confer 
quently was indifferent to them, as they would haxe 
done for their native country, whofe.happinpfs confti- 
tutes that of the feveral members who compoie it. 

In great reverfcs of fortune^ tlwj kings * in alliance 
with the Carthaginians might ealily be detached from 
their intereA, either hy ajealoufy which the. grandeur 
of a mor« powerfulneighbour naturally gives ; or from 
the hopes of res^ingigreater advantages from a new 
friend ; or from the fear of being involved in- the mif- 
fortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the 
weight and difgrace of a yoke which had bceai forced 
upon their necks, greatly flattered themfelves with the 
hopesof jBnding ooie lefs galling in changing their raaf-.. 
ters; or, in cafe Servitude was unavoidable, the choice 
wasJ indifferent to them, as will appear from many in- 
Aances in' the courfe of this hiftory . 

The mercenary forces, accuftomed to meafure their 
fidelity by the largenefs or continuance of thoirpay, 
were ever ready, on the leaft difcontent, or the flighteft 
expe£)ation of a more confiderable ftipcnd,' to defert 
•to the enemy with whom they had juft before fought, 

* A» $yphax and Mafiniffa 

Vol.1. O asd 
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and to turn their arms againft thofe who had invited 
' them to their afliflance. 

Thus the grandeur of the -Carthaginians, jbcing fuC- 
tained only by thefe foreign fupports, was fhaken to 
the very founaation when they were once taken away, 

• And if 4o this there happened to be added an interrup- 
tion of their commerce (by which only they fubfified) 

. arifing from the lofs of a naval engagement, they ima- 
gined themfelves to be on the hrink.of ruin, and aban- 
doned them felves to 'defpondency and defpaic, as was 
evidently feen at the end of the firft Punic war. 
Ariftotle, in the treatife where he fhows the advan- 

• tagesand defefts of the government of Carthage, finds 
no fault with its keeping up none but foreign forces^ 

-it is therefore probable, that the Carthaginians did not 
fall into this praflice. till a long time after. But the 
rebellions which haraffed Carthage in its later, years, 

' ought to have taught its citizens.^ that no miferies are 
comparable to thole of a government which is fupport- 

.ed onlyby foreigners; fmce neither zeal, fecurity, nor 

..obedience can be expefted from them. 

But.this.was not the cafe with the republicof Rome. 
As.the Romans had neither tradetnor»money, they were 
jiot able to hire forces, in order to pufli onitheir con- 
.qu^s^with the fame. rapidity as the Carthaginians.; bat 
then, as they procured every thing from within thena- 
/elv.es-; ^and .all the 'parts of the liate were intimately 

. united; they-.had furer refources in great misfortunes 

-..than the:partbaginians. And for tbi^ reafon they never 
once thought of fuing f or.peaceafter the battle of Cannae, 
asthe Carthaginians had doneiaalefs imminentdanger. 

. ' The C arthaginians hadb efides a body of troops (which 
.was not very numerous) levied from amongtheir owji 

.. citizens; and this was a kind of fchool, in which the 

flower of their nobility, and thofe whofe talents and am- 

ibition prompted them to afpire to. the firft dignities, 

learned the rudiments of the art of war. From among 

. ihefe were felefted all the general officers, wiio were 
put at tiie head qf the different bpdies of their forces, 

..and had the chief comnumd in'the armies. This. nation 

Q was 



was too jeal^bus and fufpiciou;^^ to employ foreign gene« 
rals. But they were not fo di&uftful/ofthejr own cit^- 
zpD^ as Rome and Atbens;. for the Carthaginians, at 
the fame tinie that they invefted them with.great power, 
did not guard againft the abuie they might make of it, 
in order to opprefs their country. The command of ar- 
mies was. neither annual, nor limited to any time, as in 
thq Wo republics above mentioned. Many generals 
hem their. cbmmiiTions for a great number of years, 
either till the war or their lives ended ;. though: they 
were ftill accountable to the ^commonwealth for their 
condu6): ; and liable to be recalled, whenev:er a real 
oyerfight, a misforUine, or the fuperior intereft of a 
cabal, furniflied an opportunity for it. 

Sect. VII. Arls and Sciences^ 

IT cannot be faid that the Carthaginians renounced en- 
tirely the glory which refults from ftudy and know- 
ledge. , The fending of MaGniffa, fon of a powerful 
king*, thither for education, gives us room to believe^ 
that Carthage was provided with an excellent fchooL 
"The great Hannibal, who in all relpefts was an orna- 
ment to that city, was not unacquainted with polite lite- 
rature, as will be feen hereafter. " Mago, another very 
celebrated general, did as much honour to Carthage by 
his pen; as by his viftpries. He wrote twenty-eight 
volumes upon hufbandry, which.the Roman fenate had 
in fu,ch cfteem that, after the taking of Carthage, when 
^hey prefented the African princes with the librararies 
'founded there (another proof that learning was not en- 
tirely banilhed from; Carthage) they gave xjrders to have 
t^fe books tranilated into Latin t, though Cato had J>e- 
f ore written books on that fubj eft. ^ There is ftil 1 ex - 
tant a Greek verfion of atreatife, drawn up by Hanno 

"* Ncpos in vita Anniba?is. • I>ic. 1. i. De orat. n^ 249. Plin* | 

Uxvhi. c.^. •Voff. Dehift. Gr. ]« iv. | 

■ *&tog of tbe Maflyjiaas in Afric. | 

f Thefe books were written by Ma^ in tke . Punic language, and 
tranflaied into Greek bj Caflius Dioay6u^ of Utica, from whole .vcritoQ 
■wc may pi'6bably l"uJ>j)ofe the Latin was made. •. 
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in ithe P^tc tongiic,jftdafting)tq .ar voyage, hk tfiade (bjr 
ordoi: of>tl|e ifekiate) HMidbiia toofidecable &et .raund 
Aii;tca« for the fettling ofidiffBedLt cbhmies mihatcpoii 
of :die woild. ' Thifi Habn^jis believed ito be jnace aiv* 
^ieut, ihan that pevftin ofithe fame Qai^y.who iiv3ed?m 
the tirlie of Agaithocles. 

< ' ^Clitsmiackusv called in the Pnnrc language, A£« 
dsubaU ^«a$ a.gceat pbikifbpfaer. tie Tucceedvxl the 
fammis (Ciardusancs, ^dip&iiifcipleiheihad.been; Iilnd 
maintainjzd in AtAiQvs tbc ihonour of. the academic 
fe&. ' ^tCioerofajcs; that iie was amore feafible man^ 
and fonder of fkaiy thsmah^ Canhaginianis generally 
are. 'ilUe iuimpoied feveirai:book&, in oneoLwhich hie 
drew a piece to cosifole the unhappy citizens of Car^^ 
thage, who, by the ruin of their city, were reduced to 
flavery. 

I .might rank among^ jor i^her place ^t the head of, 
the wsiters who haye adocmrd Africa with tlicir compe- 
fitions, the celebrated TeceiKe^ hinifelf being fingly 
capable oil refle£ting infinite honour oi>his country by 
the>&me iof Ins prudu&ions, .if on this account Car«- 
thage, thc'^lace of itis biarth^ ought not to be iefs con- 
fided as his jcountry tfaandBLome^ iv^here iie was edn- 
catesd, and ac quired 't hat ipiirity of rflyle,. that delicacy 
and elegancy, which baveigaimed him the admiratianoof 
all f^cceedicg- ages. ' It is fiippofed, that he was caxf- 
ried ioflP when an infant, cmt at braft very young, by the 
Numidian^ in their incuriions into the Carthaginian 
territocies, during the war carriedond^etween tfaefe«two 
xkationc, from the conckifion.of tiie iecond.tp the:b&* 
gmniogof the third Punic war. He^wasibld a-flave.to 
XeaentiusXucanus, 9 Roman fenator^wiio, after givi fg 
himi mi excellent education, gave him'hisiliberty,.and 
called. him by his own name, as was:then..tfae^uibain. 
He was united in a very ftri£l friendfbip with thd fe- 
cond Scipio Africanus and L^lius.; and it was a com^ 

V P]ut. De fortk Akx^tp. 3«fi. J)k)g. l#fjt. in Clitom. 

n XiUc^ Q,tm^ 1. iii^ s, 54. ' $uBt. in, tu. Tcrtil^* -' > 

• CUtmadns, iumo- tt aauus ut ^Partus ft vaUcJudlafus gc di^fs^s, AciL 
4em. Qucft. 1. V. a. 98. 
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riion rtt?port' at Rt^me, tiiiitl«i1iad the affilfehceof thefe 
two great men in compofing his jpietcs'. The tnilet jjP6 
for from endeavouring to ftiflea report fo advafntageous 
l^kiiDy made a merit of hi Only fix of his comedies 
ar^extaiit. Some amhors, according lo Stietonms (the 
writer of his life) fay, that iri his return frorn Greece^ 
■whither he h«^ made a voyage, he loft a hundred- and 
eiglity comedies tranflbted from Menandtr, and could 
hot furvive an accident which muft'hat\ir^!fy'affliR^him 
ma feufiWe-maiiner; but this incident is not vfery well 
fo^ndedi Ho^^vierthii b^. He died m the yeaV of 
R<Mlne 594*, under the conrulfliip of €/neius Cbrndfiii* 
t>olabelIa, and \f . Fuhnus, aged thirty-five yekiis, an4 
cohfeqaeritly wa» born anno 566- 

ft muftyeft'beconTcfletiP, not^ritfcftatidmg^n Ave have 
fcid, that^threte a^erv^ew a^rea* ftareity^oPttitwilferfmcil 
irv Gattlnige, frrree k fcatce fetniflted thr^e 6r ibxA 
Wrftei-s of repa]PatTonin^p^ard's oFfevto hutidriidyVsairV* 
Mtht>ttghtheGarthaginbnshe!d a correipandfehce wiitft 
Greece and the nio6 civilised natiohs, yet' thik did hql 
fix^ite'them to borrow their learning, as being foreign 
to their views of trade and commerce. ' Eloquent, 
jFoetry, hiftory-, ftfemi to hare been littleknoiihji ashong 
them. A CartHagiiiian philofoipRer was ccnfideffed as i 
fort* of prodigy by the ieai*ned. What then- Woiritf xt 
aftronomfer or a geometriciaii have been tlloug'ht?'! 
know hot in what reptrtation phyfiq, which is fp adi. 
vahtageous to life, was at Carthage; or the civil law; 
fo neceffary to fociety. 

' As works of wit w;cre generaHy had in fo rtiuch dift 
regard, the education* of youth muft itecefParHy h'dv^ 
bfceh veiy imperfefl and unpolilhcd. fo Carthage; th0 
fhidy atid tiio^vledge df youth were ftor tfte* moff ' pari 
confined to writings arithmetic, bQokvkeeping,, aad the 
buying, and feUing goods;, ia a woixL, to whatever ne<* 
ferted to traffic. But polite learning, hiftory, aiid philb- 
fophy, were in little repute among them. Thefe were, 
in later yeans^ even, prdbibited by the law^s, which ex.* 
prefely Ibrbid any CartJ^a^jiniati to learn the G*fedi 
tongue, left'it inight qualify them for caiTfyirig dti i 

dangergus 
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dangerous corrcfpontjencc with the eteoiy-, either by 
letter or word of jnouth*. , , 

KoW what could be expefted from fuch a caft .o'f 
mind ? Accordingly, there was never feen among tl^ein 
that elegance of behaviour, that eafe and complacency 
of manners, and thofe fentiraents of virtue,. which are 
generally the fruits of a liberal education in all civiliz- 
ed nations. The fmall number of great men, which this 
nation has produced, muft therefore have owed their 
^erit to the felicity of their genius, to the.iiiigularity 
of thfeir^a^ents, «m^.a' long e;xperience,. without any 
grqa^ a^fliftaQce from fnftruftion. Hence, it wa$, thij^ 
tjie merit of the gresjt^ft men of Carthage was fullied 
by great failings', low vices, and cruel paflions;: and i| 
is rare, tcf. meet with, aay confpicuous virtue among 
the^ jvithout fyipe b^eiuifli;. with any virtue of -a mo^ 
•})le, g;9nefoi)s| ^d ^ija^iajble l^in<j[, and fupp<^rtet| b3f 
cUajF-and. lafti^g. prii^cipjes, fqqh. ?w is every -wberf 
/bj^id among th^GreekjS. arid Romans. ThefgaderwiH 
perceiv^i that^J h^re fpeak only oT thcheathea virtues* 
jand agreeable to the idea which the Pagans, entertained 
of them, ' ' . r . 

^,..I^;pee^ with.a§ few mpi>)imqj^fQf their Ocijl ioajt^ 
pira.l^fs Tiobl&j^nd.nt&qelTajryv Jcindy as paining aii4 
^cUjlpti^re., 1 tfind;. indeed, that they had plun4/ere,d thij 
conquered natiops, of /a great many Works jn bdith tjiefe 
)jin4s';^but.it does aipt appear that they tln^mfelves had 
l^roditced many, . ~ ... \ , 

From what has been faid, one cannot help concluding^ 
iJiat traffic was the- predominant inclination, and the 
l>eculiar charafleriitic of the ^Carthaginians; that, it 
iormed, in- a m4nnferj the bafis of the ftate, the foul of 
the commonwealth,. and[ the, gr^ind fpring which gave 

• /a$»w 'fenatus' eopfo/tutn He ^is pojlca Cartkagi7tieri/is aut Hleris Gracif 
mit Jtrmmi Jiudcret ; ne'aut ioqrd am kq/le^autJer^crc^neintetpiriUpopL 
Justi N 1. XX. c. 5. Juiliai afcribes the reafon of thi^s law« to a trealon* 
able coVrefpondencc between one Sufiiatusj a gowc^rful CarthaginiailA 
«nd OionyTius the tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters written in 
G> eek.(whrch afierwaids fell into the hands of the Carthaginians} hav* 
ing i^f^med the tyrant of tbc war defijgned tgainft him |3y his country^ 
cut pf hj^trcd. tP Hanno the genjcr^li to .whore, he was an enemy. 

^- . ' !;' ' * motion 
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motion' to'air.their ehterprifes. The Carthaginians, 
in general, were fkilfifl merchants;; employed wholly 
ih tiiadii: ; excited ftrongly by the dcfire df gain, and 
efteeming nothing but riches j direftingall their talents, 
and placing their chief glory irfamafiing them, though 
at the fame time they foarce knew the ufefor which 
they were defigned, or bow to ufe them in a noble or 
worthy manner. 

Sect. VIII. The CharraScr^ Manners, and Qualities 

of the Cartkiginians, 

• * ■ 

IN the enumeration of the various qualities which 
Gicero*- affigns to diflFerent nations,. as their diftin- 
guifiiing chara£leriftics, he declares that of the Car- 
^aginiahsio be craill, fkill, addrefs, induflry, cunning, 
eailiditas; which doiibtlefs appeared ih war, but was 
fttll more confpicuous in the r^ft of their condu6l; 
and this, was- joined to another quality that bears a 
viery near relationto it, and is ftill lefs reputable. Craft 
and cunning lead naturally to lying, hypocrify, and 
breach of faith ; and thefe, by accuftonii'ng the mirid 
infenfibly to ht lefs fcruptilous; with regard to ih6 
choice of the mean's for compafling its defigns, prepare 
it for the bafeft frauds and the ihoft perfidious aftioiis; 
This was alfo one of the.charafteriftics of the Cardist- 
ginianst ; and it was fo notorious, that to figriify any 
ftTrCarkabie dijhonejiy^ it was ufijial to call it Punic ka^ 
nouTi fides Pknica;^hi to denote a inavi/k, deceitful 
mindy no eXpreffion was thought more proper and em- 
jihatical than this, di'Cartkdginian mhid^ Punicum in^ 
^enium. 

An excefliye thirft for, and an immoderate loye.of 
profit, generally gave occafioii in- Carthage' to the.com- 

. ^ * Quam volumiS licet ipji nos amemus, tamn nee numero Hi/jjanesy nee rohoft 
CtoBfiSi nee calUdiiak PanQi,fe4pietate ac.rdigionef ^c, ovftus gentes naUgneJv^ 
fue/i^ravimus, Dc Arufp ReCp. u. %g. . 

t Carthazinienjis fravduUnti et mendaces-^muUis et variis nurcatarvm adver 
nammfutfmonibus ad Jludium JaUendi guajus 4u^iditatjt vKoktntitr, Ci c . 
Orat. ii. la RuU. n, .94, , ... 
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mitting bafe and unjuft actions* Onefihgle exampla 
will prove this. In the time of , a truce, gfanied'' b).n 
Scipio, to the eameft ^ntfieattes of the* Garthagitiiains, 
{omeRomsn veiTels^beinff drivenby afiorni on thecoailt 
of Carthage, were feized by order of the fenate and pea* 
ple^, who could not fuffer fo temptinga prey to efcape 
them . They^ were rcffolved to get mcmey, though, the 
manner of acquiring it was ever fo fcamf^loas. +The 
inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. Auftia*s time, (as 
that father informs us) ihowed on^^i panic ulatrocc^iod* 
that they Hill retained part of this charafieriflic. 

• But thefe were not the only bl^mifhes and fi^lts 
of the CartKagjnians. They had fomethmg. aufiene and 
fa\'age in their. difpofitionaad^'geniusi^ia^teHightyaad 
imperiousair, a foit»of£eii9city, which, iniitsiiiftihirt^^ 
was deaf t0'eith<er reafon or remonS;)raoC6S,^andy}ung&d 
hrtitaljy into the utmofl' ex-ceSes- of violenoe. The 
peoplr, ooAArardiy and groveling under a}^ehtitfians^ 
wefe iiery and cnid in: their tranipoit^;: ar the fame 
time that tliey trembled under their ma^iftrate«» they 
were dreaded in their turn by their mtferabie Tftflkls^ 
In thi^ we fee' the diifsrence which education madies 
h«4weieil one nation^ and another. T}ie Atheniansi 
^ofe city was- always confideredr as- the centre of 
learning, w-ere naiurally.jealous di their authority; »id 
d^ilie^iik to govern ; but ftili,^ a fund of good- nature 
and humanity made them compafFionale the mi»ft>r^ 
tune^ol others, and be indulgent to the eiro!^^^ iheiF 
l«aibri« Cleonone day defiped the aSeifiblyi in whi<;h 

• Plu.t. Degcr. liep* p. 799; 

* Ma^ ijlraiusfenatum vocare^ pophlus in curia T)eJiibuIofremerey ne t4nta at 
eciilis JKuujbuJqtu oBiittcrttur frxifa, CcMfiufum ejl ut, <fc. LxV. II xxjt* 

^ /^ mounubank h»():p^(»niM tfacr<itiacn9 ofCjtfthagrto <Uftonr 

to thtm their moft fccret thuughtr, in cafe they w6uld come, on a day 
•{«ffAt»tt^^, to^1t«ar(liini« Wdmg aU xatt^ htn^dtittnh iH«y w*tt de« 
liRHitf'to. bof: cte*^, Mid foil d«tiw £Mt^ manV c<fti(bifeticer: ^IcmM 
guilty to the* charge; and the mQai>|eb«n)c was difmiiM^ with< afi^ 
pdMife a«H latiglitcffi l^i^miiirtiiarts ttaari'-tft$ii4itt'i> iWft» iUH^ iwifiad 
Jbaiiiki oifMH tkmMo$it/€iiHiiuA^ifHveifrtM>fuaff *ifttf> ifiPa^tH mmm i Mjf ^ mJ k 
diunti admirtMiJuivre pimJirnnU S. August. U yiii. 4fe^T«Uiit« c« ^ 

he 



he prefided, to break up ; becaufe, as he told them, lie 
had a facrifice to offer, and friends to entertain. The 
people only laugtietl «© tlWreqiiaff^ ahd immediately 
feparated. Such a liberty, fays Plutarch, at Carthage, 
would have coft a man his lite. 

* Livy makes a like refleftion with regard to Te- 
rentius v arro. Thiit general,^ being re&inwd to Rome) 
after the battVe of Caniue, which liad been loll by lis 
ill condttS, was metf by perfons of all ondfcrsof the 
itate, ik fome diflanite ft&m Rome^ andidbaal^di by 
them, for his not having defpaired rf tiic t:amm<}n^ 
wealth ; who, fays th^ hiftoriati, had he beeni aigeneuri 
of the Carthagififans, muft have expsded the noflt fe^ 
vere pttnifhmeftt. €ui /l, Carthmginiinjmm dnSiarf^^ 
ijftt^ nihil recujandum fupplicii Joret. indaeci a eotut 
was eilablifhed at Carthage, wnere the generals were 
obliged to give an account of their condu6i; and they 
all were made refponfible £or tb^ events of war. Ill 
fuccefs was puniflied' there as a crime againft the Hate; 
and* w}icn«\^r a geneial loft a battle, he was almoil 
fure, at his return, of endlug his life upon a gibbet* 
Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous difpofitiun 
of file Cardi^giniabis^ w^ho/ w«re sJwkys resid!^ t® fliod 
the blood of rfieir citizens %» well as of foreigners^. 
The unheard-of t?ortui«5 which they made Regulu4 
fufifer at!e antaflifeft proof of this ailection ; and their 
hiftory will furnifli u& with fuch inftaaces ^ it^as aop 
not ta be read wiiJiout horror. 

< lab. XKiiv II. fo 
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. PART THE SECOND, 

, The Hiflory of the Carthaginians; 

THE interval of tirrie between the foundation of 
Carthage and its ruin, included feven hundred 
years, and may be divided into two parts. The firft, 
which IS much the longeft, and the leafl; knowji, (as is 
ordinary with the beginnings .of all ftates) extends to 
the firfi: Punic War, and takes up £ve hundred and 
eight)^-two years. The fecond, which ends at the de- 
Aru£lion of Carthage, contains but a hundred and 
eighteen, years. 



' CHAP. I.. 

The\FoMndation of Cartkag^^ and Us Prpgrefs till the 

Time ojthejirfl; Punic Wair. 

CARTHAGE in Africa was a coldny fi'om Tyre, 
thii mod renowned city iat that time for com^ 
inerce in the world. Tyre had long before tranfplant- 
ed another colony into that country, which built Uti- 
ca*, made famous 'by the death of the fecond Cato, 
who for this reafon is generally called Cato Wticenfis^ 
Authors difagree very much with regard to the aera 
of the foundation^ of Carthage t. It is a difficult mat- 
ter, and not very material, to reconcile them ; at leaft, 
agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is fufficient 

to 

* Utica a CarthafO amha inclyta^ amba a Phctnicibus eetuUta ; iSafateXd- 
tms infignis, heecjuo, Ponspon. lllel. c. 67. Utica and Carthage, both 
famous, and both built by Ph<£nicians ; the firft renowned by Cato*f 
late, the laft by iu own. 

t Our countryman, Hawel, endeavour! to reconcile the three diffe- 
fent accounts ot the foundation of Carthage, in the following manner. 
lifiayA that the town confificd Qj[ three fanf| vis. Cvthoo, or the 

port 
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to -know; within a few years, the time i^ which that 
city was built. ' ' ' -l 

*» Cafthjage exifted .a little above feven hundred 
years. It was deftrqyed' under the confulate of Cn. 
Lentulus, and L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 
3859th of the world, and 145 before Chrift. . The, 
foundation of it may therefore be fixed at the year of 
the world 3158, when Joafh was king of Judah, 98 
years before the building of Rome, and. 846 before. 
our Saviour. 

' *The foundation of .Carthage .is .afcrib^d to Elifa, 
a Tyrian princefs, better known by the name of Dido.. 
Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Je-. 
zebel, callea in fcripture £thbaal, was her great grands 
father. She married her near relation Acerbas, called 
ctherwife Sicharbas and Sichaeus, an extremely rich 
prince, and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her brother. 
This prince having pnt Sichaeus to death, in order that- 
lie might have- an opportunity- to feize his immenfe 
treafures ; IJido eluded the cruel avarice of her bro- 
ther, by withdrawing -fecretlv with all her dead huf- 
band*s poffeffions.^ After having long wandered, Ihe 
at laft landed on the coaftof the Mediterranean, in the 
gulph where Utica ftood, and in the country of Afri- 
ca, properlyifo called/ diftant abnoft fifteen* miles 
from Tunis, fo famous, at this time, for its corfairsjand 
there fettled with her few followers, after having pur- 
chafed fome lands from the inhabitants of the country t. 
.... Many 

» Liv. Tpit: 1. IjV ^ Joftin. 1. xviiiv c! 4, 5, 6. App. de bello^ 

l*un;p:'i. Strab: I. xvii. p. S^2, Paterc. 1. i.e. 6; 

• 

port and b^Udings adjoioing to it, which he fuppofes to havebeeit 
firft built; Megara, biiilt next, and in rcfpc£l of. Cothon, called thn 
New Town, or Karthada'; and fiyrfey orthe citkteti ^^^t hft oiF all 
and probably by D!cto. . » 

GatfaoO) to, agree with AppifcTi, was built i!fty yesrs befoM the tak- 
ing '<^T^dy; Megtra, to correfpond with Eufebius, was built a hun- 
dred ninety-four, yeara later ; Byrfa, to a|;tee'with Menandcr, (cited 
by Jofephus) was buik a hundred fixty-fix ycars^ after Nleg^ra. 

* ISO Stadia. Strak, Lxiv. p, 6&j, 

-)- Some authors fay, that t>ido put a trick on the native^', by defir- 
jng to purchafe of them, for her intended fettl«ment, only fo much 
and as an px's bide YtqM cntompafs. T]^.Ie)^ft was tliought too 
?-• ' : * moderate 
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Many of the rreiglibotti'ing. people, hmrcd" by fhe* 
jirofpea of lucre, repjiired thither to feil'touRefe fo- 
reigners the neteflaries of life ; and fhortry after m- 
corporated' thcmfelves with them. ThcfemRtibitaifls^. 
iV'ho hud betn tflitis gathered* from different places, footr 
grew vety' numerous. The citiz'cns of Utrcia conlr- 
derittg them, as their countrymen, and as diefcetttfd? 
fronj the feme common ftbcll^ deplited envoys witJr 
very confiderableprefents, attdex-horted them to BmM 
a city in the place where they had firft fettled; Thcr 
flaiivj^s: of the country, from the efteem and relpe^ 
frequently fhown tci< ftrangers, madi? them tftie' like of. 
fers. Thus all' things Cbtifpiring with Uido^s view^, 
flic built her city, whith was appointed to payan an- 
nual tribute to the Africans for the gmii|d it ftoorf 
upon; and called Carthada*, or Carthage, a name 
that, in the" PhoLniician' and Hfebrew tongues (wftith 
have a gr^at affinitjr) fignifics the New City. It i* 
'ftiid thatwhfen the^ foundations were dug, a hone's head' 
was found, which was thought a good omen,' and a 
prefage of the future warlike genius of that peoplet. 

This princefs was afterwards courted by larfaaS king 
of Getulia, and threatened with a war in cafe of refufal. 
Dido, who had bound herfdf by an oath not to confenfc 
to a fecond marriag^e", being incapabfe of violatinff the 
faith fhe had fWorn to Sichaeus, defired time for deiibe- 

ynoderate to be dented. She then cut the bide into the fmallelitboD^,; 
aud, with them, eheompalTed i hfge inSt of grbund", on vhi'ch (h« 
Biiik a citadel called Byrfa, from the hide. Bat this tale of the thong 
isg^oerall^ exploded by ihe learned ;. who obferve^ that the Hebrew 
word B&fra, -which figiiifiei a fortification, save rife to tJbo Creek 'Wor4> 
%r/^, which ii the name of the citadel ofCarthai^e. 

• KartHaHadalh of Hadtha. 

+ Mfi^ri tmfi^nH9^ quod r^ia Junf 
hUvJlTArati cat lit acris equii nam fie fore hoU^ 

VinR^o. JSa^ I. i. ver. 4^«. 

The Tyrwn* Iwditlg- near this holyground, 
AAd digging here, a prorp'rouaomtfo fooitdtc 
' " / » Iropi under earth a courfer's head th«y direvi^ 
. ■' • *» T??leii*^T«wtti 2 dd'fUt^ne fortune tt> foreftieW't 
'- ' TRi*- fated %n their fdurfd're(i J^tao*gaye, 

' &f*a-^tlf«ii^'M»n4'a'feo)4e#ii!v«^ JImimlji^. 

/ a Tation, 



rati(Tn, arwf ftyf appeafing the m^nes of het firfl^liuibattidl 
by facrifice. Havings therefore ordered a pile to be 
raifed', ffte afcended' it; and drawing out a daggpi? ftie 
had* concealed undier h'^r robe, ftabbed lierfell wuh it*'/ 

VirgiJ has nt'^de a great alteration- in- this hiftory, bv 
fuppofing thaf^nea*?, his hero','vv^ tfontempo^ary mm 
I>ido, though there^^j an irtter\'al of near three ccri- 
taries between the one and the other ; the xm* of the 
building of Carthage being fixed three bw*i<U'd«l years 
lower than thedefttuftion of Troy. This liberty i«5 vory 
excufable in a poet, who is not tied to t-he fcrupul^us^ 
accuracy of an niftorian ; we admire, with great reafon, 
the judgment h« has fliowi) in hi« ptati, when. t\> affeck 
the Romans the more, (for whom he wrote) with his 
fubjcft, he has the ait or introducing itiCo it the iiiipla- 
cable hatred which fubfi^l<ed between Carthage and 
Rome, and ingenioitfly rfcdttires tlK» original ofeit'ifroin 
the very' remote foundation of thofe two rival cities;. 

Carrhage,wliofe beginmrtgS',as we havcobfcrved^werd 
vtery weak, grew lar^r by infenfiblirdegrecs^ where it 
was founded. Butr its dominton was- not Ic^ng confined 
to A frica. The inlwbitants of t?hi^ ambittoiis city ex- 
tended their contjuefts into Europe, by invading Sartiv 
Ilia, feizinga great partoJSicilv, and reducing aiVnoftail 
Spain; and having icncpo wet iVil colonies eveiy wh^re, 

* The ftory, as it' is told more at lai^e in Juftin, (U x\l\\. c, 6.) is 
this — larbas, king of the Nfauritanians, feiadfng for ten of th« princt^ 
|>al Carthflginianir, deUHind^- Dido i^ marn<*ge, tlireatening co declare 
vnT againflr ktr in' caiis of< a tcfiifal-; the. ami>allad(ira bting ai>»id.t'o 
dicltvcr tht meflage of Iiii>as, told fasr, (with Pufik konefiy) *» that he 
-wanted to have fome perfon fcnt hiin| who was capabie oi civiHzin^ 
and polifhing himfelf and his Africans; but that ih«re was no poflibility 
of fiAdingany CarthaginiMt wfa* woaM b€ willing to q«it his native 
place and lundred,. for the coaverfatign^ of Barbarians, who wereai 
lavage as' the wildeft beafts.'^ Here the queen with indignation int%T* 
mptingf them, and alkimg, "if tHcy werenor afhamcdto tefufe living 
in. any manner, whith> might b< beneficial- to their country, to yrhicla 
they owed even their Uvea?** They then delivered the ki^ig's meffa^r; 
and bid her *• fci them a pattern, and facrifice hcrfelf to her countYy*! 
welfare." Bido beingthut enfoared, cailed oa Sich«;us wuh teat s and 
lamentation^ and anfwefcd, *'* tliat (ke would-go \yhcrc the fate of 
her city called her.'* At the expiration of llkcemTonrhr, ifte .ffccudcd 
t^e faeal pi4^; ai«i ^iHher !MHbi>eM4l«>ld«iii|i»ffQft»ok«^sl«ab{tte was 
^tiing to her hulband sis they had ordered her. 

they 
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they •crfjbycd the empire of the feas for more than fix. 
hundred years ; and formed a ftate which was able to dif«^ 
pnte pre-eminence with the greateft empires of the 
world, by their wealth, their commerce, their numerous* 
armies, their formidable fleets, and above all, by the 
courage and ability of their captains. The dates and 
circumftances of many of thefe conquefts are little 
known. I ihall take but a tranfient notice of them, in 
order to enable my readers to form fome idea of the 
countries, which will be often mentioned in the courfe 
of this hiftory. 

Conquejis of iht Carthaginians in Africa. 

V The firft wars made by the Carthaginians, were to 
free theftlfelves from the annual tribute which they had 
engaged to pay the Africans, for the land thefe had per- 
mitted them to fettle in. This conduft does them no 
honour, as the fettlement was granted them upon condi- 
tion of their paying a tribute.. One.would be apt to ima- 
gine, that they were defirous of covering the obfcurity 
of their original, by abolifliing this proof of it. But they 
were not fuccefsful on this occafion* The Africans had 
juftice on their fide, and they prpfpered accordingly, the 
war iseing terminated by the payment of the tribute. 

*'The C^jrth^ginians afterwards carried their arras 
againft the Moors and NumidSans, and won conquefts 
from .both. Being now emboldened by thefe happy 
fucceffes.,they fliook off entirely the tribute which gave 
them fo much.uneafinefs*,,anxl poffefTed therafelves of 
a great p^ of Africa.. 

* About this time there arofe a,great difpute between 
Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their refpcSive 
limits. Cyrene was a very powerful city, fituated on 
the Mediterranean, itowaras the greater Syrtis,. and had 
been built by Battus the Lacedaemonian. . . 

•y Juftin. 1. xix. c.-i. » Juftin» xix. c. s. 

•S^luft. dc bello'Jugurth. ii. 77. Valer. Max. 1. V. c. 6. 

.. ^^^rixQmpulJiJipindium ujiv ccndiUs Cartki^inicnfikus rmitter^* J u 9 t i x* 
It -xix. €. a.f ..... , 

- * Jt 
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* II was agreed ot each fide, that two young mei^ 
flioSild fet out at the &nie time, from either city; and 
that the place' of theit meeting (houid be the commonl 
boundary of both ftates.' The Carthaginians (thefe were 
two brothers hamed Philaeni) made the moft haile; and 
their antagohifts pretended that foul play had been ufed/ 
and that thefe two brothers above-mentioned, had fet 
out before the time appointed, refufed to ftand to thet 
agreement, unlefs the two brothers (to remove all fuf-f 
picion of their unfair deaIing)would confent to be burie4 
alive in the place where they had met. Theyacquiefced 
withthe propofal,and theC^thaginians ereded,on thafe 
fp6t, two altars to their memories, and paid them divine 
honours in their city ; and from that time, the place was^ 
called the altars of thePhilaeni, Arae Philasn6rum*,and 
ferVed as the boundary of the Carthaginian empire| 
which extefnded from.thence to thct pillars of Hercules; 

» A 

Conquefts of the Cdrthaginians' in Sardinia^ &c, 

' Hiftory does not inform us'exaftly, either of the time 
when the Carthaginians entered'Sarainia,orof the man^ 
ner they got poueffion of it. ^ This ifland was of gr^at 
ufe to them ; and, during all their wars, fupplied thepi 
abundantly with provi{iQn&. It is feparatea.from.Cor- 
frca by a ftrait of about three leagues over. The metro- 
jpolis of the foutherh. and moft fertile p^rts of it, wa^ 
Caratis or Calaris, now called Cagliari. Oii the arri- 
val of the Carthaginians, the natives withdrew to the 
mountains in the northern parts of, the ifland, which 

ar« almoii inaccefGhle, an,d. wbis'nce the ^4Qiny could 
not diflodge themv 

The Carthaginiaris fejzed likewife on the Baleares^ 
now called Majorqa and Minorca. PortMagon, in the 
latter ifland, was fo called from Mago, a Carthaginian 

• ^Strab«l. V. p. 194. Dfod« 1. v. p. 296* 

^ .Tbciie .pillars, were i\ot (Undiiig in Sirabo'i time. . Some Gepgra- 
^herathiok Avcadia tQ hn tlie.city which waa^nci<ptiy called PhiliD* 
tnonxm Ar« ; but othera Micve it was Naioa orXaioi ,fituatcd a little 
yrtk of Arcadiaj in the gulph of Sidra* 

general^ 



g^fiicral, who firft madeufts ofj-andfojrifirrlit^ -* It is 
ftf>t khown vfho this Mago was ; but it h vi^cyrprobf^le 
•hat he Was Hannibar^ brmken Thisphaprboaris^ at thi^ 
^ay^ofve of t^e moftcoifiridieralblemtheMfddtrRranEaiY^ 
** Theie ii\e^ (Wniihed the Cart^a^nian$ wiih the 
«w>ft expert (lingers in iike world, -ps^ didithetxtgrezt 
fervice in battles and fieges. They flung lariti^ fljones 
6f above a- pour^ weight^; and fometittu^s dkrew leaden 
buHet-s^'Withfo mueh vi^t^^e, thai? t&eywouddrpkrce 
tvtn i^efkofiQe^ heimm^ ihi«)d^y an^t cniitaflfes ;. and 
w^ere (b de»t^ou» il« lln*ir aim, dsar^ey fearce ev3eB 
mifl'ed the blow. The- inhabitants oiUhefeiilain^^ were 
accuftotncd; fronn' th«ir infancy; fid^iiandliK t^e fliflg.;^^ for 
which purpofc their mothers plactdV«ii^t?he bough o£a 
kigh tree, the piece of bread defi^ed^ for ihei r children's 
breakfaft, who were not allbwfed'a ftiorfeK tilt! they liad 
In^ught it d^wn with their flings^. ^^From'tliid^pBai^ltce 
thefe iflandswere called Baleares andGymnafix by the 
Greeks ; becaiifothe inhabitantSruSed'toex^rciCQ them- 
felves fo early in flinging oi ftonest 

*'Vvf. I. xxviit. n. 37. *^Diod. 1; ir. n. s^ff and I. xix. 

* Liquefui^KitJlk^lMnifutiMratattntUiurU't.v^^ The 

l)all, 'when thrown trom the (ling, diifolves \ and by ^e fi-i6Hon of iHd 
tir, runs as if it wa* melted by fitr: S^nxc'. I^cct. iltMjt, 1. ii. c .57. 

f flochwt derives tfie name of Aiitit iilVMdiv ftum* two' MitxaitciaA 
worclf » Baal>^te« #ff matter' in thtf art of flin^ng. This ilrcngth<{tu4hr 
authority of Strabo^ vie.- that the inhabitants learn their art from the 
Fhcsniciani, who we're once their maftttr. lytsh-^mtni a^iroi x<yovT«« 
*«>^|9TM ^vm?fnari9*)^m*'r«»Qytt^yf* And this ia (l&U nAuvrpnobabh? whcA 
we confider tliat both ti|A Hcbtcw«rand Phoeoiciaas excelled in this'aru 
The Balearian flings would annoy an enemy either near at hand, or at a 
diAance. Every Hingcr carried three of them in war. Ont! hung fronr the 
ifeel6) a fi(coiid*froni <h« wriA, antia'thind' wm cm-fed in cih: hand. T* 
this give ne leave to add two more obliervatioQs /Ibreign indisod toih« 
pxefent piirpofc»but rehting to thefe i^ands) which I hope will not be 
ttnentcrtaining to the reader. Tlie Hrft is, that thefe iflands'vicre once 
ib infcfied witM rabbits^ thifr tik iniftbitams oPit applied Ui Rome, t^ 
tfaev for add asgatnft tfaisinv<<ir othcrwifeidefitednew habitetions,,n^.» 
>.i<r$tn yap Wo Ttfv ^awv nttttyy tbofe creaturcs having ejc^d them out 
of their old ones, yide 5^i.,i'/?n. J. viii- c, ^5. Ihc fecund obferv* 
ation is, thjtt tliefc iflanders were not only expert (lingers, but likewif(^ 
««ielleAc (W^mmtfrv; Wihic^ tlieyare to tkiis d«y,by^-|betcltitz»»Yty ofcur 
«feunnymM M^dlMpi^i w^^ in* his Travals, infoimis'tts', thvr beings bo- 
etftmodiiMartlic^ iOaads^ »woiinm fwlutt tO'him'Mt'ot one'of ttiersE,. 
^ith a baiket of fruit to fell. . 

Canquejls 



, CcttqyefisS oftkt Car^Mgimans in Spain. 

- Before I enter a» the relation ofttfaefe conquaefts, I 
beli&ve it' w:i]i be paroper to give myr readers kim ^9> 
of Spa(^); 

\-^. Spain is^^diti^iiled into tfaice parts, Boatica, Lafitaxua^ 
Tarraconia. 

Bcetica, fo called from the river Boot is ^, w:as the 
(baithem divifion of it, and comprehended the prefeiit 
kingdom- of Granada, Andalufia, p»rt of New CaAiie, 
aild Efbemadura* Cadiz, caHed'by the ancients Gade» 
and Ga<}ira^ i^ a town fitptited in a fmaliiiland of t\m 
ftime name, onthe w^sftern coail of Andalufta, about nin^ 
ka^i^itts £rom;Gihmitair. ^ J^ is well luK>wn dti^v Her-* 
Ottl«s^ 09eteildwg.his conqUeAst0 thi^ plitf^^lialted, from 
fbe'foppxrfiiionthiit hewat comi^ tatoe extremity of tbe 
%«etid; Ife keite ere&ed tYro pillars, as moitumeiKtd^of 
luu vif£hix!tes» porfttant to the cuftom of that age« Xbt 
place ha&alwamietatned the' name, though time haid 
^aite deftroyed thefe pillars^ Aiufaors aze divided in 
6fdi]ioii,AiMithTegard totheplacewherc tfaefepiHaf:s.wesc 
erefled* ^ Boetiqa was the moft fraitl'ul, theweadthieft} 
aad> moft jpiopulous part oi: Spain. It contained, two 
faimdned tcitie£,and'waftinl]^ihitcdby/ theXurdetsmi, ot 
Turduli. On thebanksof theBcetisftood three lar^ 
otues, Caftulo towards the four ce^ GofduhajowerdiDwn, 
the native place of Lucan and' the two Ser>ecas ; la&ly 
Hifpalisr^. ILufitania' i& bounded on tbeweit by tbe 
oooan^ on.tfao north by the river Durius^ andon the 
fouth by* the rtverr Anas-**. Between thele tivo rivers 
i^theTagus« Luiitania^was. what is now ci^Iled.Foo^ 
tugal, with part of Old and New Cailile. 

Taffmiroma ca33iprehended the re fV of Spain, thatlis, 
th^' kingdoms oi Muixia* andv Vaientia,i Catalunia^ 
Arjuaaon, Navaite, Bifcay; the Afturias, Galiiciu^thl 
Isiinffiisaa- of iieon, axuL the greateit part/ of the. two 
Caifciles. ^ Tairaco*, a very confiderabie city, gave its 

' Clliver. 1. ii. c. s. « Guadalquivir* 

k Strabo, h ii'u^fi xf^,. ^ Ibid; p: 1^594— 4. j^; ^ Seville. 

^. J)uer9. "^ Guaiiaaa, « Tarragona. 

name 
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name to thatpgirt of Spain^ Pretty.near it lay Barcino • 
Its name makes it conjeftured, that it was built by 
Barcha^ father of the great Hahnibal. The mbflTre-r 
nowned nations of Tarraconia, were the Cehiberi, be* 
yound the river IberusP; the Cantabri, where Bifcay 
now lies; the Carpetani, whofe capital Was Toledo; 
the Ovitani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with* mines of gold and filyer^ and ' 
peopled with a martial race of men, had fufiicieni to ex4 
cite both the avarice and smibition of theCarthagiiiiansv 
who were more of a mercantile thtein of a warlike dif- 
pofition, even from the geniusand cotiftitutioit bf theiB 
republic. They doubt lefs^ knew that their Phcenician 
anceftors, ^as ^Diodorus relates) taking advantage of 
the happy ignorance of the Spaniards, With riegard to 
the immenie riches which were hid in the bo^vcls df 
thdr lands, firft took from them thefe precious trea- 
fures, in Exchange for commodities of ther'ldweft value. 
T)iey likewife lorefaw, that if they cOu|dx>nce fabdu^ • 
this couiltry, it would fumiOi them abdn^antly 'wil^ , 
weU-difciplined troops for the etmqiteft of other na«»/ 
tibns, as- a6lually happened. . .• / • 

' ^The occafion of. the Carthagipniami firft/landing in 
Spain, was to aflifH1i^inifabitants.5>iF GudTiz; whi? Hvere 
invaded by the Spaniards! That city, as well .as tJtica 
and Carthage, \^as a ctrlony of Tyrci-ai^iS^h more 
ancient than either of them. Th'e T.yfiari^ lfevihg.l}uilt 
it, eftablifhed there the Worfliip of Hercules ; and ereft- 
ed'in his honour a magnificent temple, which biscamo 
famous in after ages. The luc-cfets'of this firft expe^ 
dition of the Carthaginians*, fnade^'em deliroiis of car? 
rying their arms into SpainV ^' • 

. It is not exaftly known, ift'what period they entered 
Spain» nor how far they extended their firft conqiieft^. 
It is probable that thfele were flow in the beginning, as 
the Cfafthagiiiians had to do with very warlike nations^ 
who defended themfelves with great refolution andcou^ 

•Barcelona. p Ebfo.. * « L; v. p. jts. 

' Juftinu 1. xliv* c.-^.' Piodt 1« v. p. 300. 

rage. 
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ragie. Nor cbuld they ever have»ac cortiplifli«d- their jd<?-» 
fign, as » Strabp'obferveSj.liad the Spaniards, (united ii* 
a body) formed but one ftate, and mutually allifted one 
another.. B.ut as'every canton, every people "v^ere en- 
tirely detached 'from their neighbours, and had not the 
leaft correfpondence with tHein« the' CartbagiJliians 
were, forced to fubdue them one after another. .This 
circumftance occafioned^ pn one hand, their ruin ; and 
on the other protrafled tt^e war, ai>d made th^e conqueii§ 
of ^he country n\u^ more difficult*.; accordingly i^ 
})as been obferyfed, ihat,t^o^gb Spain wa^ the firit pror 
vince which the Romans invaded on the continent, .ifc 
was the laft they fubduedt ; and was not entirely fub- 
jelled to their power, tillf after having made a vigorous^ 
opppfi'tion for upwards of two hundred years. . ^ 

It 2(p}>ears^ fron^ j(he accounts gi ViCn by Polypus ^i 
Livy, of the >varsj| af H^fmiiicar, i^fdrub^l, and tiantii-* 
bal in Spa}n> whix:}> will ;fpon be mentioned ; that the 
at^nis of thetCai;t^agim«^ns haid not made aijiyi CQufider* 
aWitf pragrefe in^tliat country, till this period, and tha^ 
the greateft p^r^ of j?pajf^ W4? ^heu imco.nquered. BiiJ 
in twcrvty years Hlpc they t:omplete4 the .co^i^jueft of 
aljmofl:thewhOjl"9.c<^untry,, , •; j.;. ,, , ,,,.,. 

^ At the time that Hannibal fet oiit for Italy, all th^ 
coaft 01 Afriqi, froqa the Philsenoram Ar^c, by the grea^ 
Syrtis, to the pillars oiF Hercules, was fubjeft to iHe Car- 
thagtnianS. iPaffing through thq ilraits, they had conj:, 
quered all the weftern coaft of Spain, along the ocean^ 
as m as the Pyjrenean hills* The coali whichlies on th^ 
Mediterranean had been almoft wholly fubdued by. 
them ; and it was there they had built Carthagena ; and 
they were mailers of all the country, as far as the river 
Iberus, which bounded their dominions. Such was, at 
that time, the ex,tent of their empire. In theceutre of 

• L. tii.^)>. 158. . ( Polyb« 1. iii. p^ 19s. I. i* p« 9; 

•^ Such a divifion of Britain retarded, and at the fame time facilitau 
cd {he conqueft of it to the Ro'xnana. DiimfinguU pugfuaA unwerj, vinr. 
cunhir. Tacit. . . 

f Hifignia prima Romanisiniu Praviadantm ^ute quidm cwHnmUs Jinif. 
foprcma omnium ftrdomita efl. Llv. 1.3|xviii. n. >8. ^'. ^ t 

, ' ' the 
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the country , fomenalto^s had indeed held otttragainfl 
all thisir efforts, and'coukt not &e fubdued Uy tlicm* 

* ' \ 

Conqiifjli of the X^rthdginians in Sicily^ 

The war* which the Carthaginians carriedonrinSi- 
eily are more fcnnwn* I ffiall here relatte ttiofe wHich 
were waged from the reign frf Xerxes, who firft prompt- 
ed theCarthagtwians to carry their anns into Sicily, till 
the firft Ptmie war. Tliisi^kkcs itp near t\vohLMidrcd 
and twenty years, triz*. from the vedr^oftKe wnrM 3520 
to 3738. At' the breafcing- out or thcfe w«if^, Syracufe; 
the raoft- confrderabrleas'W^ll ay moft powcrfiil city of 
Kei^y^Kad'inveftted Gelbn; Hfcro, aad Thrafybuiui 
(three bn)tfcersfwlio fticceeded one anotBef)'witi4 a/oi 
Veidgn powen Afterthcir deaths, a^46imrcracy ort>o^ 
pular government was cftaHiflieditf tSiarcityi and'Iub^ 
fitted aboMeilxtyyearff* From thii time.tfi^ wwo Dio- 
nyfiusV, Titnolcan, and A^thodlefis, bore'the'fway in 
SyracTife-. Pyrtfcns was afterwards invite* xntOiSicifyr 
but he kept pofleffion of it only a few years . Sucfa\i^$ 
the government of Sicily during the wars, o£ which I 
am going, to treat. They will gxveusgifesft liglit with 
ttgzrA to the power of the Carthaginian'^; at'tjietime 
«hat they began tobeengaged in awarwitlrtliirRbtrtany. 
• Sicily is the largeft arid moft coiifidetaBle ifland in 
the Meditert^netm. It is of a tfiaiag)il^*formiand for 
that reafon was called' T^rtnacria- and Trinuett^. The 
feaftern fide, whitsh f^ces^ the Ionian on Grecian fxra, 
extends from: cape' Pachinum * to Pelorum *. The 
moftcel^bratcd^cities on this coaft-arcr Syracufe- Tan- 
romenium, and Meflana;' The nonhetii coaft, which 
looks towards Italy, reaches from cape PelorurA to cape 
iPilybaenm v. Tiie micjft' rioted citifes oil tfirs^ coaft arc 
MyUe, Hymera,- PanOi^usi, Eryx, Motya, LiiybofuiiK 
The fouthern cdaft^ whichiies oppofitteto Airica, ex- 
tends from cape Lilyb'aeum to Pachynum^ The moft 
4;«imaFktable^iu«SBQi2 thu coaft aj^e^SebnDis^iAgntjpeijinini, 
Gela, and Caractina*-' * This i4an^ h fieparattrd from 

« JPaflkro, » II Faro* ' Ca^c Boeo. 
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Italy hy a -ftiaSft, whid, » abo t«t amifc antS allialf p vet* 
and :c»llod "iba JFaro or ftrait iJiMdSaaBu ' Xhe qpafle^e 
imntLilyb^eiuntto Afnic^k btttijooifii^^ that lu 

^ XJi£:^er^nil inwhaclrthe CaEthaginhns-iidt carried 
their ornrs.rnto. Sicily is adt'fixaftlyjknflrwn. All we a«; 
cerfeaiti aLis, that they were abeady ipofTefled of fom^ 
part oi Lty at tl)etii9fte:th^l.tiie}^ entereidiintsnatreaty .with 
the R^miaits:; the {iasne-yj^arrthatthe kings w^ere expell- 
ed^ aud confulsappoialiittii in their rcwfln*-n«?. twenty- 
eight years.heibre!Xerxesftiuv»dcd Greece* This treaty^ 
whiekis'thefirft/w-e kridsacsDl^QficdiOLhasTerhe&n.iamde 
bettv^oeH'thefe twQiRakions,.fpeaks Qt.Airicaand Sardi- 
nia as poilbfled by the Carthaginians; whereas the conr 
vemions, with regard to fiiolyv rdate ©nly to ttofe 
parts of the iilaiut;whudh'iv!ere (bbjeaft to them. By 
tbifS. treaty it is eiprefsly fttpalated, that neither the 
Romans nor; their aIHe8>(hali fail beyon^-the fair Pro^ 
m^ufitory *, which was vary mear Carbbage ; and that 
fuch^.merchanta, as fball sefort to this city for traffic, 
iball. pay only certain tluties as.are fettled m it**. 
. >It apficars-by the fame treaty ^:that the^Cacthaginians 
.were jmrticulacly careful to^exclude the ^Romans from 
all the sountries fitbjeiEirto tliem;; -as well as from the 
k nowledge of what wa^ tran&&iiig ia^ them : as though 
the CarthagiinaiaSt e^v^n at that:time^ took .umbrage at 
^he riling power of the-Romaxus; and aliseady. harbour- 
ed inthisir breaftstbcTfecret&eds ofitbe jealouCy s^nd 
diffidence, that were one day.^tiO faurft out in long and 
^ruel wars» ami which. nothing. could extinguiih ^but 
the rtitia of one/.of ihe xumtsndingipowecs,; io. fierce 
.^e«e .their mtitual hatncd jaadiimimofity 4 

^ Some years raftBi? ihe/conddilbniQt this rfirft treaty, 
the Carthagintana madcDan aUiaiice witkKetxes.king of 

* Strabo, 1. vi. p. i6-;. "'A Hf. 35:01. A Garth. 343. .Rome, 345, 
And j i C. ^09. J^l^. I. iik p«^9,>dc|tq< Edit, &Mlov« *" kUn, 

. * pieceafoit^f tfirf •? ellpniD^, ^wording tp-fbtjrbio** "vraas tlw pn^i^'il* 
llui^ncU.Qf the CarHiaginiaiB^ to let the Rjoxnan&^aveaoy knowledge of 

•the countrictf whicfinay more to* the fouth^in order that chis'cut^rpiiliitg 
|>eople might iMtifaenwi^lgsiv JbfttlkyA £oiy l{r Li it*p>. 2^4 7 . Edit. Gronov* 

i • a Perfia, 
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perfia. This prince, who aimed at notbii^ lefs than 
the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he confidered 
^ his irreconcilably enemies^ thought it would be im- 
poflible for him to fucceed in his enterprife, without 
the afliftance of Carthage, whofe power made it formid- 
able even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always 
kept in view* the deiign they entertained of feizing 
upon the remainder of Sicily, greedily fnatched the 
-favourable opportunity which now preiented itfelf for 
<heir compleating the r^doflion of it. A treaty was 
therefore co;icluded ; whereby the Carthaginians were 
to invade, with all their forces, thofe Greeks who were 
fettled in Sicily and Italy, duringwhich Xerxes ihould 
march in perfon againft Greecef itfelf. 

The preparations for this war lai^ three years. The 
land -army amounted to no lefs than three hundred 
thoufand men. The fleet confifted of two thoufand 
fliips of war^ and upwards of three thoufand fmail 
veneU of. burden. Hamilcar, the moft experienced 
captain of his age, failed from Carthage witb this, for- 
midable army. He landed at Palermo*, and, after re- 
freihing his troops, he marched againft Hymera, a' ci- 
ty not far diftant from JPalermo, and laid fiege to it. 
Theron, who commanded in it, ^feeing himftlf very 
much ftraitened^ feat to Gelon, who had poiTefled him- 
felf of Syracufe. He flew immediately to his relief, 
with fifty thoufand foot and five thoufand hojfe. Hi< 
•arrival infufed new courage into the befieged, who, 
► from that time, made avery vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior,, and -excelled in ftrata- 
gems. ■ A courier was brought to him, who had been 
difpatched from Selinuntum with a letter from Hamil- 
car, to inform him of the day^when he might expeft the 
cavalry, which he had deii^nded of them. Gelon-drew 
out an equal number ot^ hisowa,^n4 fent them from his 
.camp about the time agreed op. .,Tiiefe being admitted 
•into the enemies- camp,. as doming irpm Selihuntum, 
:rufhed up Hanliicar, killed him^ and* fct iBre to his 
.(hips. In this critical,' <:onfunfture, Gelon attacked, 

. J , • This city u cftUcd in Latin P^wfJiittj. •. 
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with al^ his forces* the Canbaginian$,«who at firft made 
«a ffaliantrefiftance. But when the news of their gene- 
ral's death was brought them, and they faw their fleet in 
-a blaze, their courage failed them, and they fled. And 
•now a dreadful flaughter enfued ; upwards of a hundred 
.and fifty thoufahd being flaih. The refl: of the army, 
Jiaving retired to a place where they were in want of 
,every thing, cQuId not mal^e a long defence, and To w^re 
"f orced to furrender at difcretion. This battle was fought ^ 
,.the very day of the famous aSion of Thermopylae, in 
which three hundred Spartans*, with the facrifice of 
itheir lives, disputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece. /C ■ 

When the lad news was brought to <Darthage, of the 

entire defeat of the army ; confternation, grief, and de- 

, fpair, threw the whole city into fuch a confufion and 

^alarm as are not to be exprefled. It was imagined that 

-the enemy was already at the gates« The Carthaginians, 

in great reverfes of fortune, always loft their courage, 

ana funk into the oppofite extreme. Immediately they 

,fent a deputation to Gelon, by which they defired peace 

.upon any terms. He heard their envoys with j^r^at hu- 

,manity. The complete viftory he had gained, fq far 

.from making him haughtv an4 untra£fable, had only 

increafed his modefty ana clemency even towards the 

ccnemy. He therefore granted them a peace, upon no 

other condition, th^n their paying two thoufand+ talents 

,:towards the expence of the war. He likewife required 

of them to build two temples^ where the treaty of Ihis 

peace fliould be depofited, and expofed at all times to 

. public yiew« The Carthaginians did not think this a 

dear purchafe of a peace, that was fo abfolutely necef- 

, fary to their affairs, and which they hardly durft hope 

for. Gifgo, the fon of Hamilcar, purfuant to the unjuft 

cuftoih of the Carthaginians, of afcribing to the gene- 

: ral the ill fuccefs of a war, and making him fuffer for 

* Befides the 300 Spartani, the Thcflians, a people of BcBottai to the 
number of 700, fought and died with Leonidaa, in this memorable 
' battle. Haaoo. !• vii. c. aos— tas. 

f . An Attick. filver talent, according to Dr. Bcuiard, i« 8o61. 5s. 
confequently spQo talenu is 418,5001. 



into bamlknietit. iHe fott&A therenminierjof ius days 
at Sdlinumiifn, a city of Sicily. 

G&lan, on hi»nttufti*to Syr«cttfe,iC»m\imed ihe pea- 
|}le, and Invitedalhhe cjdEctss toa]q)ear onderanns. He 
hinifeir entered tbe aflemiity, unarmed a»d without his 
guards, and there gavean aocottiit of theivrbole condu3 
of hi« life. His-fp^echtnet^wifh AO'(»tlier>iiit«nrtiptkm, 
but the pith He teftimoinies which were gfV<en iumirf 
gratitude and admiraitioti.^ So far from ^etng" treated as 
4rty r«Ht'aii<i the oppAffoc' of his country 'shtoflty /he was 
cDrifidered as its benciaiftor and deliverer; ^, with an 
vnam mou s voiee, proclaimed him king ; -and tfce crown 
-was belt wvetl, after his death, on his two?brother48. 

-4 After the raeniorab'tedrfeat of th« Athenians befone 
Syraoife, Where Nicies periflicd with his *who4e 'fleet; 
the Segeflans, w1k> had declared in (av^tirof cbe Ache- 
iiians agaiflll the Syracufaas, feauriag thefefentfoentof 
their enemies* and'beiFigattaek«dby thcinhalwrants of 
^elinuntum , implored the aid of the Carthaginians, and 
-put thcrvifelves and city wnder their protefiion. The 
liift-n>cnt!oncd pcojJle debated fomcuhae, what courfe 
it wotild be proper* f©rt^m' to take, the ia^yrmcecii^ 
^vitrh great diflficuhi^s. On one 'band, 'the 'Carthagini- 
ans were v^ry defirous to pofl'(gfs fhemfeiv^s <rfa city 
which lay fo convenient' fqr them; ^n5^theo«h^,.they 
d waded the power and forces of Syracufe, which haia 
fo lately cutto pieces a mimerous army of the Athe- 
nians; and'beeome, byff© feininga Vidory, more-fof- 
midfibte'tham^Ter. At l^S.the l«ft of empire prevail- 
ed, and the Scgeftans we*e' promiffed fu^ccottffs. 

The conduft of this warwas committedto'MannibaU 
Who -had been invefted with the higheft dignity of the 
8ate,'being.one ofthe'Silffetes. Me was grandfon to 
Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, and Jiilied 
bfffore'Himera ; and fon to'Gi%o, ^^ had been ct)n- 
demnedto exile. He left Carthage, fired- with a,de{ire 

^^ A. M.'359« A. Cai1fh<, 434* Rome, 336. A«t. J C, 41a* 
JDiod. 1. xiii. p. 169*^x71. S79<^t86. 

of 
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of revenging bis family and country, and of wiping 
»way the difgrace of the lafi defeat. He bad a very 
great army as well as fleet under< his canuQand* He 
landed at a place called the Pf^eJl of Liiyittum^ which. 
gave it$ name to a city, afterwards built on the fame 
ipot« His^ firfk enterprife was the fiege of Selinuntum* 
The attack and defence were equally vigorous, the ve* 
ry women fliowinj a refolution and bravery above 
their fex. The city,, after making a long refiflance* 
was taken by ftorm, and the plunder of it abandoned 
to the foldiers. The viftof exercifed the moft horrid 
c-f uelties, without fhowing the leaft regard either to age 
or fex. He permitted fuch inhabitants as had fled, to 
continue in the city after it had been difmantled; and 
to til) the iands» on condition of their paying a tribute 
to the Carthaginians. This city had. been, built two 
hundred and forty -two years* 

Hymera, which was next befieged by Hannibal, and 
Itkewife taken by ftorm, and more cruelly treated than 
Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty 
years from its foundation* He forced three thoufand 
prifoners to undergo all kinds of ignominy and punifh- 
ments, and at lalt murdered them on the very fpot 
where his grandfather had been killed by Gelon's ca* 
Valry ; to appeafe and fatisfy his manes, by the blood 
iA thefe unhappy viftims^ 

Thefe expecfitions being ended, Hannibal returned 
to Carthage, on which occafion the whole cky came 
out to meet him, and received him amidft the moil 
joyful acclamations. 

' Thefe fuccefles reinflamed the defire, and revived 
±he defign which the Cartljaginians had ever entertained, 
of getting poffeflion of all Sicily, Three years after, 
they appointed Hannibal their general a fecond time; 
and on bis pleading his great age, and refufing tlie com- 
mand of this war, they gave him for lieutenant, Imil- 
con, fon of Hanno, of the fame family. The prepara- 
tions for this war were equal to the great defign which 
the Carthaginians had formed. The. fleet andarmy were 

' Diod. 1. xiii. p. sox— ^103. 8o6r-£li. lft6wt^« 

Vol. I. P foo* 
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foon ready, and fet but for Sicily. The number of their* 
forces, according to Timaeus,< amounted to above fix- 
fcore thoufand; and, according to Ephorus, to three* 
hundred thoufand men. The enemy on their fide.had. 
put themfelves in ajpofture of , defence, and were pre- 
pared to give the Carthaginians .a warm reception. 
The Syracufans had fent to all their allies, in order to 
levy forces among them ; and to all the cities.of Sicily,. 
to exhort them to exert .themfelves vigoroufly in .de- 
fence of their liberties^ ' . . 

Agrigentumexpefled to feel the firft fury of the enc-: 
my. This city was prodigioufly ricii*,and flxongly for*, 
tified. It was fituated, as were Hymeraand-Selinun;-* 
turn, on that coaft oi Sicily^ which faces Africa, Ac- 
cordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign with the 
liege 01 this city. Imagining that it was impregnable* 
except on one fide, he turned his whole force that way*. 
He threw up ban&s and terraces .as high as the walls ; 
and madeuie, on this occafion, of the rubbiih and frag^ 
mentfi of the tombs ftanding round the city, which he 
had demolifhed for that purpofe. Soon after, the plague- 
infefted the army^ and fwept away a- great number of 
the foldicrs, and the general himlelf. The Carthagi- 
nians interpreted this difaAer as a puniOiment. inflicted. 
by the gods, who revenged in this, manner the injuries 
done to the dead, whofe ghoils many fancied they had , 

♦ The very repulchral monuments (howed the magnificence and lux- 
ury of this city, they being adorned with (latues of birds and horfcs. 
But the wealth and boundlefs generofity of Geiliar, one of its iAhabit- 
ants, is almoft incredible. He entertained the people with fpedacles 
and feafts, and, during a famine, prevented the citizens from dying 
•with hunger: he gave portions to poor maidens, and refcucd the un- 
fortunate from want and defpair ; he had built houfes in. the city aiid* 
the country, purpofcly far the accommodation of flrangers, whotn he 
ufually diimided with hand fome pre fents. Five hundred fhipwreck-, 
cd citizens of Gela, applying to him, were bountifully received, and 
every man fupplicd with a cloak and coat out of his wardrobe. Diod. 
1. xiii. Valcr. Max. 1. iv. c. ult. Em ped odes the philofopher, born 
in Agrigentum, has a memorable faying concerning his fellow citizens ; 
<* 1 hat the Agrigentines fquandered their money fo exceffivcly cVery 
day ; as if they expe6lcd it could never ht cxhaufted ; and built with ' 
fuch fvlidity aad magnificenob, w if they thought they Ihould'Uve for . 
ever." 

fe€n 
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feen ftalking before them in the night. No more tombs 
were therefore demoliflied, prayers were ordered to be 
made according to the practice of Carthage; a child 
was facrificed to Saturn, in compliance with a moft in- 
humaniy-fuperftitious cuftom ; and many viSims were 
thrown into the fea in honour of Neptune. 

Tbcbefieged who, at firft had gained feveral advan- 
tages, were at laft fo preffed by famine, that all hopes 
of relief feeming defperate, they r^folved to abandon 
the city. The following night was. fixed on for this 
purpofe. The reader will naturally image to himfelf 
the grief with which the miferable people muft be feiz- 
ed; on their being forced to leave their houfes, rich' 
pofffeflions, aild their country; but life was ftill dearer 
to them than all thefe. Never was a more melancholy 
fpetlacle feen. To omit the reft, a crowd of women, 
bathed in tears, were feen dragging after them their 
helplefs infants, in order to fecure them from the bru- 
tal fury of the viftor. But the moft grievous circum- 
ftance was the neceflity they were under of leaving be-^ 
hind them the aged and fick, who were unable either to 
fly or to make the leaft refiftance. The unhappy exiles 
arrived at Gela, which was the neareft city in their way, 
and there received all the comforts they could expefl 
in the deplorable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and miir- . 
dered-all who were found in it. The plunder was im- 
menfely rich, and fuch as might be expefted^ from one 
of the moft opulent cities of Sicily, which contained 
two hundred thoufand inhabitants, and had never been 
befieged, nor confequently plundered before. A num* 
berlefs multitude ot piftures, yafes, and ftatiies of "all 
kinds were found here, the citizens having an exquifite 
tafte for the polite arts. Among other curiofities was a 
famous bull* of Phalaris, which was fqnt to Carthage, 

The ilege bf Agrigentum had lafted eight months. 
Imilcon made his forces take up thieir winter-quarters 

* This bu]l,*wUfa other fpoilt here taken, w»^ afterwards reftoirrd 
to the Agrigentines by Scipio, when he took Carthage in the third 
Punic war. Cxc. i. iv. in Vcrrcsfi, c. 33- ' 
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in it, to give tiem the lieccflary refreffiHientj. mi left: 
this city (after layixig it^nlirely in rwinis) in Ac begin- 
ning oi tb« fprii)g» Ue aBervr^ds Wfteged GeJa^ and: 
took it, notwithftaodioig Urn &tceours which, were 
brought by Dionyfia9 thi tyrai^^ who had Ceized upoa 
the government of S)$raQuie. Inukon ended .the war 
by a treaty with Diociyfius. The articles of it were, 
that the Carthaginians, beii4e$^ their acciest acqiiifi^ 
tlons in Sicily, &oi|I4 flill poffefs^the cQitaUy oi the 
Sicanian$.*, SeUimntum* AgrigCBtuBi, and ItyiaeraL;. 
ais likewUe thal> of \Geloasd Camadtta, ^ith leave for 
the inhabitants U> refide i^ their refpeftr^redarfmantled 
cities, on condition of* their paying^ a tribute. to ;Car<» 
tha^e : that the Leontinea, tLte Meiienians, aiul all the 
S^icilians fliottld. retain, theif own la^ws, and. pcreferve 
tbeif liberty aaad ijid^pesdenoe.: laftly, &at the SyT2^ 
cufansv (bould ftill ccmtimie fuhjeSL to;l>k)fly&is. Af« 
ter this treaty was concluded, IffiiLcoia returned te 
Carthage, where thse p]?ague iliti ina]de.dreadfuLhavac* 
9 Dionyfius had concluded the late peace with the 
Carthaginians,, in n^ other view biit.to.get time to efta* 
bli& bis new authority > and make tbeneceflary prepa. 
ratianiS for the war» which he meditated agaimt them. 
As he was. v-ery fe&fibJe ho^v focmidablie tkofic people 
were, he ufed bis vtm/gdA endeavours to enable himieif 
10 invade them with ituee&i; and liisdcfign wai won- 
derful ly well fccoitded by the zeal of hi^ £abj£3s. The 
: fame at thisprinceylheftfoia^deiirehehadtadiftinguifh 
himfelf, the chaxim^of ^io, and dieproi^e3>of tke re« 
wards, which he pramstfed tho&: wfaa.flioifl^ (how the 
greateft induftry ; invited, from all qsiarters,.into Sicily;, 
the mok able actiils and .workxniexk at that ttzne ia the 
world. AUSyracufe now became in amaoaera conu 
mon work^flipp^ in every part of wfaick men were fcen 
' making fword'ji, helmets^. ttiieldK, andmiiitarv engines.; 
and in {jreparin^ allthiiigs m»rdf&ry fot baildingihips 
,and fitting Qut mff^^, Xlus. inaoentioa oi five benches 

< t A*M. 3$0au 4^X«rt}u 44*% Rome, 344* Ami, }, C* ^d^. 

Dion. 1 4 7liYa.p0.tS%'^%^^ 

* Tiic Sicftnlaas and SiciluuM were aooicittly UM difttn^»eo0l«» 

of 
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«f o«rs {«r QuifMUtrfmesJ was at that time vtry recent,. 
&ir» till tfcch, OHly three * had been ufed. Dionyfius 
animated the workmen by bis prefencc, and by the 
apptaufes he gave, and tlie bounty which he bcftowed 
fcafonably;. but chiefly by his popular and engaging 
behavroiH-j-wbith excited more ftronffly-tban any other 
<>ond«ft,the induftry and ardouT of the workmen, Hhe 
moil cMelletil of whomr in every art, had frequently 
die liotiour to din« with him. 

Wbcn all things were ready, and a great number of 
forces had been levied in different countries, he called 
«he Syracufans together, laid his defign before them, 
and reprefcnted the Carthaginians' as theproieffed ene- 
mies to the Greeks ; that they had no lefe in view than 
theinvafKm of all Sicily; the fubjefting all theGreciati 
eilies ; and that, in cafe their progrefs was not checked, 
the Svracttians themfelves would foon be. attacked ; 
that the reafon why the Carthagmians tiid not attempt 
anyenterprire, antl continue inaaive,was owing entirely 
to tl^ dreadful havoc made 1)y the plague among them ; 
which (he obferved] was a favourable opportunity for 
the Syracufans. Though the tyranny- and the tyrant 
•were equally odious to Syracuie, yet the hatred the : 
-people in-qucftion bore to the Carthaginians, .prevailed 
•over all odier confidcrations; and every ojie, guided 
more by the views of an interefted policy, than by the 
di6tates of juftice, received the fpeech with applaufe;^ 
Upon this, without the leaft complaint made of treaties 
violated, or making a declaration of war, Dionyfius gave 
up to the fury of the populace, the perfons and poffef- 
• fions of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of them re- 
fided at that time in Syracufe, and traded there on the . 
faith of treaties. But now the common people ran to 
their houfes, plundered their effefts, and pretended they ' 
were fufficiently authorifcd to exercife every ignominy, 
and infli£l every kind of pnniftiment on them ; for the"^ 
cruelties they had exercifed againil the natives of the 
country. And this horrid example of perfidy and inhu* 
inanity was followed throughout the whole iflandof Si- 

^ Triremes. * Horw dk artcs. 

cily. 
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cily. This was the bloody fignal of the war which was 
declared againft them. Dionyfius having,thus begun to 
do himfelfjuftice (in his way) fent deputies to Carthage, 
to require them to reftore ail the Sicilian cities to tl]^'ir 
liberties ; and that otherwifeall the Carthaginians fpund 

* in them fhould be treated as enemies.. This ^qws fpread 
a general alarm in Carthage, efpecially when they re- 
flccled on the fad condition to which they were reduced. 
DicJnyfius opened the campaign with the fiege of 
Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily; and he befieged the town with fo much vi- 
gour, that it was impoflible for Imilcon» the Carthagi- 
nian admiral, to relieve it* He brought forward his 
engines, battered the place with his bs^tering-Kamis, 
advanced towers fix ftories high to the wall (/oll^^pon 
wheels) and of an equal height with their houfes ; from 

'thefe towers, he greatly annoyed the befieged, with fu- 

' rious difcharges df volleys' of arrows and flones fent 
fromliis Catapultas, an engine* at that time of late in- 
vention. At laft, the city alter having inade a Ion|r and 
vigorous defehcci was taken by fiorm» and all the inha- 
bitants of it put to the fword, thofe excepted, who:took 

' fanftuary in the temples. Theplunderof it was abandon- 
ed to the foldiers : and Dionyfius, leaving a ftrong gar- 
rlfon and a trufty governor in it, returned to Syracuft?. 
^ The following year Imilcon being appointed one 
of the Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater 

'army thaii before. He landed at Palermo t, took fe- 
veral cities, and recovered Motya by force of arms. 

' Animated by tkefe fucceffes, he advanced towards Sy- 
racufe, with defign to befiege it ; marchjng his infan- 
try by land ; whilft his fleet, under the command of 
Mago, (ailed along the coaft. 

The arrival of imilcon threw the Syracufans, into 
great confternation. Above two hundred fliips laden with 
the fpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good order^ 

* Diod. I. xiv. p. « 79— 295. Juilio. 1. xix. c. 2, 3. 

^ The curious reider will find a Veiy particular account of It in the 
fecond part of the eighth volume of this work, * 

t FaAormut. 
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entered in a kind bt triumph tKi great' harbour, being 
• followed by five hundred barks. At the fame time the 
land-army, confifting, according to fome authors, of 
-tljree hundred thoufand foot*, and three thoufaiid horfe, 
was feen marching forward on the other fide of the city. 
Imilcbn pitched his tent in the very temple of Jupiter; 
and the reft of the array encamped at twelve furlongs, 
or about a mile and a half from the city. Marching up 
to it, Imifcon offered battle to the inhabitants, who did 
not care to accieptthe challenge. Imilcon, fatisfied at 
•his having extorted, as it were, from the Syracufans, this 
'confeffion of their own weaknefs and his fuperiority, 
returned to his camp ; not doubting but he (hoiild foon 
be mafler of the city ; confidering it already as a certain 
pi^ey, which could not poflibly efcipe hiih. For thirty 
days together, he laid wafte the neighbourhood about 
Syracute, and ruined the wlwle country. He pofleffed 
hitnfeif'Of the fiibufb of Acradina, arid plunclered the 
templies' of Ceres and Proferpine. To fortify his camp» 
\a beat down the tombs which ftood round the city; 
and among oth6r9, that of Gelon and his wife, Demai* 
rata, which wa* prodigioufly magnificent^ 

But thefe fuccefles were not Rafting, all the fplencTor 
bf this anticipated triumph vanifhed in a moment, and 
•taught mankind, fays the hifioriaII^ that the proudeft 
•mortal, blafted fooner or later by a'fiiperior pow«r, (hall 
be forced to confefs his own weaknefs." Whilft Imilcon, 
now mafter of almoft all the cities of Sicily, expefted to 
•fihiih his conquefts, by the reduftionofSyracufe, a con- 
tagious diflemper feized his army, and made dreadful 
havoc in it. It was now the midft of fummer, and the 
heatthat year was excefli ve. The infeftion began afnong 
the Africans, rauhitudes' of whom -died, without any 
poffibiity of their being relieved. Care was taken at firft 
;to inter thie dead ; but the number increafing daily, and 
the infeftion fpreading very faft, the dead lay unburied, 

* Diodoru». , 

* Sorae authnrs (ay but thirty thoufand foot, vhich is the m^e 
probable account, M the ikct which blacked up the town by fca was 
. -ib formidable* 

and 
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and the ficfc could have no aiSftance. This pi ague had 
very uncommon fymptom^, fuch as violent dyfemeries, 
ragmg fevers, burning entraiU, acute pain$ in every part 
of the body. The intefled were even feized with mad- 
nefs and fury, fo that they would fall upon any perfoo^ 
that came in their way» and tear them to pieces. 

Diony fius did not lofethis favourable opportunity for 
attacking the enemy* Imilcon*s army being more thaa 
half conquered by the plague, could make but a feeble 
refiflance. The Carth^inian fhips were almoft al 1 either 
taken or burnt. The inhabitants in general of Syracula* 
"their old men, women, and children, came pouring out 
of th$ city, to behold an event, which to them appeared 
miraculous. With hands lifted up to heaven, they 
thanked the tutelar gods of their city, for having re- 
venged the faniftity of temples add tombs, which iiad 
.been io. brutally violated by thefe B^barians^ Night 
con^i^g on, both parties retrred; -when Imilcon, taking 
the of>portumty oV thi«: fhoi^ iufpeiifwm of boftiJitiei, 
lent to Dionyfius,- far leav^t^ c«tfr^^-b?kci wkh Uim the 
iihait remaps ofliis Aiauetdd armyi with an oflTegr q£ 
three hundred talents ^.wbich was ail the fpeciche had 
^hen' left* ' PormiifiQn^ could o»\y be obtained for the 
.Car^haginiaeiSi with whoai. Imilcon ftole away -in the 
flight, jtfid left the tefi .io tbie mercy of the conquerof . 

In-Tuch unhappy circumftinces did the Carthaginian 
general, who a tew days before had been fo proud and 
haughty, retire from Syracufe. Bitterly bewailing his 
own fate, but moft of all that of his country, he, with 
the moft infol^nt fury, accufed the gods as the fole au- 
thors of his misfortunes. " The enemy," continued 
he, ** may indeed rejoice ^t our mifery, but have no 
reafon to glory i^i it* We return viftorious over the 
Syracufans ; and are oilly defeated by the plague. »No 
part, added he, of the difafter touches me To much as 
my furviving fo many gallajit men, and my being re- 
ferved, not for the comforts of life, but to be the Iport 
of fo dire a calamity; however, fiijce I have brpught 

* About 6i]8ooL EogHfli money. # 
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back the miferable remains of an army, which have 
been committed to my care ; I novr have nothing to do, 
but to follow the brave fbldiers who lie dead before 
Syr&cure, and fliow my country, that I did not furvive 
them out of a fondnefs of life; but merely to preferv^ 
the troops which had cfcaped the plague, tfom the fury 
of the enemy, to which my more early death would 
have abandoned them/' 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found 
overwhelmed with grief and delpair, he entered hi« 
houfe, fliut his doors againft the citizens, and even his 
own children; and then gave himfelf the fatal ftroke; 
in compliance with a pratlice to which the heathens 
falfcly gave the name of courage, thougl^ it was, in 
reality, no other than a cowardly defpair* - 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not ftop 
here ; for the Africans, who fmm time immemorial bad 
borne an implacable hatred to the CTarthaginians, being 
now exafperated to fur)^>becaufe their countrymen had 
been left behind, and expofed to the murdermg fword 
of the Syracufans, aflemWe in themoft frantic -ma^ner^ 
found the alarm, take up arm«, and after feizing upo(» 
Turfis, marched direftly to Carthage^ to the number of 
more than two hundred thoufand men. The citizens 
iiow g3^ve themfdves up for loft. This new incident 
was^confid^red by them as the fad effeft of the wrath'of 
the gods,^which purfued the guilty wretches even to 
Cartkage. -Afi itsinhabitantSyCipecially in all publicca- 
kBAitiesv Carried their fuperftition to the gre^teft excefs^' 
their firft care wal to topeafe the offended gods. Cere& 
and Proferpine were dfeities, who, till that time had ne^^ 
ttt been heard of in Africa. But now,, to atone for the 
^utragewhich had been done them, in the plundering of* 
their temples^, mag^iifieent ftatues were ere€tedto theit^ 
honour ;;prieib were {elected from anwng the moft dlf- 
tingiiiflied families of the city.;facrifices and viftims, 
^cording to the Greek ritual (if I may ofe the expref. 
fion) were offered up^to them;. in awxird, nothing was 
omittedwhicLcould be thought cpnduciye in any man-^ 

P'5> ncr. 
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ner, to.appeafe the angry eoddefles» and to merit tteir 
favour. After this, the tiefence of the city was the-next 
pbjeft of their care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this 
numerous army had no leader>but was like a bodyv^in^ 
formed with a foul ; noprovifions or military engines; 
no difcipline, or fubordination were feen among them: 
every man fetting himfelf up for a general, or claiming 
an independence from the reft. Divifions therefore 
ariflng in this rabble of an army, and the famine increaf- 
ing daily, the individuals of it withdrew to their refpec- 
tiye homes, and delivered Carthage from a dreadful 
alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not difcouraged by thcijr 
late difailer, but continued their enterp riles on Sicily • 
M^go their general, and one of the Suffetes, loft a great 
l^attle and his life.. And now the Carthaginian chiefs 
demarrded a peace, which accordingly was granted, oil 
condition of their evacuating all Sicily, and defraying 
the expences of the war. They pretended to. accept 
the peace on the terms it was offered; but reprefenting, 
that it Was not in their pp^ver to deliver up, the cities,. 
without firft obtaining an order from theix republic; 
they obtained fajong a truce, as gave them time fufE* 
cicnt for fending to Carthage. During thi^ interval, 
they raifed and difciplined new troops, over which 
Mago> fon of him who had been lately jcilled, was ap* 
pointed general. He was very young,. but of great.abi- 
iiti^s and reputation. Mago arnved in Sicily, and at the 
expiratian of the truce, he gave Dionyfius battle;, in 
which Leptinus*, one of the generals of the Ig^tter wa^ 
tilled, and upwards of fourteen thoufand Syracufana 
left dead on the field.' By this viftory the Carthaginians 
obtained an honourable peace, which left them in the 
pofleffion of all they had in Sicily ^ with even the a^di* 
tion of fome ftrong holds ; befides a thoufand talents +, 
which were for defraying tjie expences of the war, 

^ About this time a law was enafted at Carthage, bjr 
which fts inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or 

•Juftin. 1. XX. C ^ 
* This Lcptiniu was brother tQ Dipoyfiuf. -^ About 20^j00p). 
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fpeak the Greek language ; in order to deprive them of 
the means of correfponding with the enemy, either b^^ 
word of mouth, or in writing. This was occafioned b/ 
the treachery of a Carthaginian, who had writ in Greek 
to Dionyfius, to give him advice of the departure of 
the army from Carthage. 

- p Carthage had, foon after, another calamity to ftrug* 
gle with. The plague got into the city, and made terrible 
havoc. Panic terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, feized 
on a fudden the heads of the diftempered ; who fallying, 
fword in hand, out of their houfes, as if the enemy had, 
taken the city, killed or wouhded^ll who unhappily 
came in their way. The Africans and Sardinians would 
Very willingly have taken this opportunity to (hake off si 
yoke which was fo hateful to them ; but both were fubw 
jefted, and reduced to their allegiance.. Dionyfitisform* 
ed at this time an enterprife, in Sicily, in theiame views^ 
which was equally unfuccefsful. He died* fome time 
after, and was fucceeded by his fon of the fame name.. 
^ We have already taken notice of the firft treaty 
which the Carthaginians concluded- with the Romans;. 
There was another, which, according to Orofius; was^ 
concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of Rome^ 
aind confequently about the time we are now fpeaking 
of. This fecond treaty was very near the fame with, 
the firft, except that the irihabitants of Tyre and Utica 
Vere exprefsly comprehended in it, and joined witlk 
the Carthaginians. * ^ 

' 9 Diod 1. XV. p. 344?. ' ' 

♦ This is the Dionyfius who invited Platd to his court; and'^hx)^ 
being afterwards offended with his freedom), fold him> for a davev 
3Qme philofophera came from Greece tc^ Syracufe ia order to redeent 
their brother, which having done, they fent him home with, this ufe* 
ful leflbn ; That philofophers ought very rarely, or very obligingly, to 
convcrfe with. tyranU. . This prince had leaniiBg^and;aflFe£l«i to pAfs 
ioT a poet ; but could not gain that name at the Olympic games, whi« 
ther he had fent his verfes, to be repeated by hi& brpther Thearidet* 
It had been happy for Dionyfius^ Had the Athenians 'entertained no> 
better an o'pinton of his poetry $ for on their pronouncing himvidor^ 
vhcn his poenis were repeated in their city^ he was raifed to fu^h ar 
tranfport of joy and intemperance^ that both together killed hini; an<l 
fhus, perhaps, was verified the predt^lioo^ of' theoraclci viz. that he 
IbauM die when he had ovexcoiae his bcuei^ 

Aftep 
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9 After tiie death of the elder Dionyfius, Syracufe 
was involved in great troubles. Dionyfius the younger^ 
-whohadbeenexpelledireiloredhimfelibyforceofanns^ 
and exercifed great cruelties there. One part of the 
citizens implored the aid of tcetes« tyrant of the Leon- 
tines, and by defcent a Syracufan. This feemed a very 
favoarable opportunity for the Carthaginians to feize 
ul)on all Sicily, and accordingly they fent a mighty fleet 
thither. In this extremity, Tuch of the Syracufans as 
loved their country beft.had recourfe to the Corinthians, 
who had often aiTifted them in their dangers ; and were» 
of all the Grecian nations, the moil profefled enemies to 
tyranny, and the moft avowed and moft generous aiTert-* 
ors of liberty . Accordingly the Corinthians fent over 
Timoleon, a man of great mept, andrwho fignalized hia 
^eal for the public welfare, by freeing his country fron^ 
tyranny, at the expence of his own family. He fet fail 
with only ten (hips, and arriving at Rhenium, he eluded^ 
by a happy ilratagem, the vigilance oi the Cartbagini« 
^ns; who having been informed, by Icetes, of his voyage 
and defign^ wanted to intercept bis paflage to Sicily. - 

Timoleon had fcarce above a thouiandloldiers under 
ht^ command ; and yet, with this handful of men, he 
advanced boldly to tne relief of Syracufe. His fmall 
army increafed perpetually as he marched. The Syracu-* 
lan^ were now in a defperate condition, and quite hope^ 
}efs. They faw the Carthaginians mailers oi the port j 
Icetesof the city; and Dionyfius of the citadel. Happily^ 
onTimoleon's arrival, ZJionyfius having no refuge left^ 
vm the citadel into his bands, with all the forces^ arms» 
Ind ^mmunitipn ia it ; and efcaped, by his ai&ftance, tor 
CiHrinth^. Timoleon bad by his emiwriei, reprefented 

artfully 

% A. M* 3656. A. C«ith. 408. A. VLcm. 40t»« Aiit» J. C 348V 
Dio^ 1. jcvi. p. 25%. Poiyb. 1. iii. p. 178. rlut. V(i finiol. 

* Here ^ pircf«rv94 fo9M rcfemblwic^ of |iU former tyrwny, hy 
<^t|ining (ifhoolmaiki: ; 994 exercifing 9 cUfciDliikC ovfir boy«, when hn 
f ould Tio loD^cf tyr99ini^c ov<r men. He h^Q UaroiR|^ an4 wHkODce » 
fcholax of PUto, -whom kt cai^ffd to >comc agM into SiciJy, not with • 
lii^A^.i^S ^^^ 9PW9)c^ trfiau»es( he baU x»9t mt^ Ccom Diooyfiu^'^ 
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artfully tothe foreign forces in Mago's army, which (by 
.an enor in the conftitution of Carthage before taken 
notice of) was chiefly compofed of fucn, and even the 
greateft part of thefe were Greeks ; that it was afionifh- 
mg, to fee Greeks ufingtheir endeavour to make Barba- 
rians mafters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little 
time, would pafs over into Greece. For could they 
imagine, that the Carthaginians were come fo far, in no 
other view but to eftablifli Icetes tyrant of Syracufe? 
Such difcourfes heing fpread among Ma^'s foldiers, 
gave this general very great uneafinels^; and, as he want». 
ed only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it be- 
lieved, that his forces were going to betray and defert 
him ; and upon this he failed with his fleet out of the 
harbour^ and fleered for Cythage. Icetes, after his de- 
parture, could not holdout long againft the Corinthians j 
fo that they now got entire poffeffion of the whole city* 
Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ;: 
but he prevented the execution of the fentence paffed 
upon him, by a voluntary death. His body was hung 
upon a gallows, and CKpofed asji public fpetlacle to tha 
people. ' New forces were levied at Carthage, and a 
greater and more powerful fleet than the former was fent 
to Sicily. It connfted of two hundred fhips of war, be- 
sides a thoufand tranfports ; and the- army amounted to 
upwards of Seventy thoufand men.. They landed at Li- 
lyb^eum, under tl^e command of Hamilcar and Hanni- 
bal, and refolved lo attack the Corinthians firft. Ti- 
moleon did not wait for,but marched out to meet them« 
And now, fuchwasthe conilernation of Syracttfe, that, 
of all the forces which were in that city, only three thou^ 
fandSyracufans.andfourthouiandmercenariesfoIlow., 
ed him ; and a thoufand of the latter deferted upon the 
inarch, out- of fear of the danger they were going ^a 

» Pint. p. 248—250. 

father. Philip kingof Macedon meeting him in the flrcets at Cormtli^ 
tnd aiking him how he came to lofe io conTiderable a principality, as 
bad been left him by h^s father; he anfwered, That his father had ta^ 
deed left him ih<^ inheritance, but not the fortune which had prefcrvedi 
both htmfelt and tha(. — However,' fortune did him no gteat injury, in 
^replacing him on the duxv(;hUl} from which ihe had jrailed his father. 
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Encounter. Timoleon, however, was riot difcourage^, 
but exhorting the remainder of his forces'to exert them- 
fclves courageoufly for the fafety and liberties of their 
allies, he led them againft the enemy, whofe rendezvous 
he had been informed was on the banks of the Httle ri- 
ver Crimifa. It appeared at the firft refleftion an inex- 
eufable folly to attack an army fo numerous as that of 
the enemy, with only four or five thoufand foot,- and a 
thoufand horfe : but Timoleon, who knew that bravery, 
conduced by prudence, is fuperior to numher, relied 
on thfe courage of his foldiers, who feemed refblved to 
die rather than yield, and with-ardoiir demanded to be 
led againft thie enemy. The event juftified his views 
and hopes. A battle \vas fought; the Carthaginiztns 
were refuted, and upwards of ten thoufand of thenr 
flain, full three thoufand of whom 'were Carthaginian 
citizens, which filled the^rcity with mourning and the 
greateft confternation. Their camp wastaken, and with 
It imraenferiches, and a great number of prifoners. 

■•Timoleon, at the fame time that he difpatched the 
news of this vi6^ory to Gorinth,*fent thither the fineft 
arms found among'the plunder. F6r he was paflioilately 
defirous of having this city applauded and admired by all 
men, when they Ihould feethat Corihthonly, among aU 
the Grecian cities, adorned' its fineft temples, riot with 
ihefpoils of Greece,- and offerings *dyed intheblo6d of 
its' citizens, and thereby fit eerily to preferve the fad re* 
membrance of their lofies, but with thofe of Batbarians,. 
which,by fine infcriptions,difplay6d at once the courage 
arid religious gratitude of thofe who had won them. For 
thcfe infcriptions imported, -** That the Corinthians^ 
and Timoleon their generalj after having freed the 
Greeks fettled in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, 
bad hung up ihefe arms in their temples, as an eternaJ 
acknowledgment of the favour and goodnefs ©f the 
gods.'* 

After this. Timoleon, leaving the mercenary troop* 
in the Carthaginian territories, to wafle and deftroy 
fbem,. returned to Syracufe. On his arrival there,, he 

• Plut. p. 248—850. 
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baniflied tlie thoufand foldiers who had deferted him ; 
and took n© other revenge, than the commanding thcra 
to leave Syracufe before fun-fet. 
. After this viftory gained by the Corinthians,, they 
Jook a great many cities, which obliged the'Carthagi* 
nians to fue for peace. 

. As all appearances of fuccefs made the Carthaginians 
yigoroufly exert themfelves, to raife powerful armies 
toth by land and fea, and behave with infolence and 
cruelty in profperity; in like- manner their courage 
would fink in unforefeenadverfities, their hopes of new 
refources vanifh, and their groveling fouls condefcend 
to aflc q.uarter of the moft inco'hfiderable enemy^ and 
ihamefuUy accept the hardeft and moft mortifying con- 
ditions, Thofe now irapofed were, that they fhould pof* 
ifefs only the lands.lying beyond the river Halycus*; 
that they fliouldgive all the natives free liberty to retire 
to Syracufe with their families and eS'eth; and that 
they fhould neither continue in the alliance, nor hold 
any corr^efpondence: with the tyrants of that city. 
: About thi« tiine,.in all probability, there happened at 
Carthage a memorable incident, related by 'Juftin* 
Hanno, one of its moft powerful citizens, formed a 
defignof feizing upon the republic, bydeflroying the 
^vhole fenate. He chofe for the execution of this 
bloody fcenethe day on which his daughter was to be 
jnarried, on which occafion he defigned to invite the 
fenators to an entertainment, and there poifon them all. 
The confpiracy was difcovered ; but Hanno had fucb 
credit, that the government did not dare to punifli fo 
execrable a crime: the magiftrates contented them* 
felves with only preventing it, by an order, which for- 
bade, in general, toogreat a magnificence at weddings, 
^nd fettled the expence on thofe occafions.. Hanna 
feeing his ftratagem defeated, refolved to employ open 
force, and for that purpofe armed all the flaves. Ho%v- 
ever he was again aifcovered; and to efcape punifli* 

» Juftin. 1. xx'w c. 4. 

* TIiis river Is not far irqm Agrigentum. It is called I*yc«« by Dio* 
^orus and Plutarch, but thi« is thought » miftakc. 
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ment, retired, with twenty thoufxn<iarmed flaves, to a 
caflle that was very firongly fortified; and there en* 
deavoured, but without fucceb, to engage in his rebeU 
lion the Africans, and the king of Mauritania. He af- 
terwards was taken prifoner and carried to Carthage, 
where, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, nis 
arms and thighs broke, nis life taken away in the pre- 
fence of the people, and his body, all torn with ftripes, 
hung on a gibbet. His chilcbren and all his relations* 
though they had not joined in his guilt, {hared in his 
punifliment. They were all fentenced to die, in order 
that not a fingle perfon of his family miffhtbe left ei* 
ther to imitate his crime or revenge his death. Such 
was the genius and caft of mind of the Carthaginians ; 
ever fevere and violent in their punifliments, they car- 
ried them to the extremes of rigour, and made them 
extend even to the innocent, without (bowing the leaft 
regard to equity, moderation, or gratitude. 

"I come now to the wars fuftained by the Cartha- 
ginians, in Africa itfelf as well as in 'Sicily, againil 
Agdtboclesy which exercifed their arms during feveral 
years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian^ of obfcure birth, and 
low fortune*. Supported at firft by the power of the 
Carthaginians, he invaded the fovereignty of Syracufe^ 
and made himfelf tyrant over it. In the infancy of his 
power, the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and 
Hamilcar, their chief, farced him to agree to apeace^ 
which reilored tranquilliry to Sicily. But he foon in* 

» A. M. 3683. A. Garth, s^f. Rone B49. Ant. J. C. fli^. Diod. 
1. xix. p. p. 651—656 — 710—712—737 — 7|3— 7^o. JulUii. 1. ii. c. 
1. 6. 

* He was, according to mod hidomxu, the foA of a potter, t>ut all 
altow him to htve worked at the trade. From the ob^rity of hit 
birth and condition, Folybins raifes an ar;gumem to pro^ehis capacity 
and talents, m oppoliiion to the fiaadevs of liaueus. But his grcaieft 
eulogium was the praife of Scipio. That illttftrioua Roman being aik-^ 
ed, who, in his opinion, were the moft prudent in thecondud of their 
affairs, and mod jur'iciouHy boid in the execution of their defigns ; 
anfwered, Agathocles and Dionyfius, PuLyb. 1. xv. p. 1003. £diti 
Ctcmv. However let his capacity have be«tt ever fo g^tatf it wat tx*^ 
ccedcd by his cruelties. 
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fringed die articles of it. aad declared var againA the 
Carthaginians themlelv^js, wko uiukr the conduS of 
Hamilcar, obtained a fjg»al ViSory over him*, ^nd 
forced him to fhiit himfelt' up in Syracufe. ^The Ca«>.^ 
thagiaian« purfued him thither, ,imd laid fiege to that 
important city, which, if they could have taken, would 
have given them pofleflioa of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whofc forces were, greatly inferior to 
theirs, and whofaw bimf«lf deferred by all liis allies, 
from their abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, meditated 
a defign of fo daring, and, to ail abearance, fo imprao* 
ticable a nature^ that^evenJucccis coiuid hardly gkisi it 
belief. This defign was no left than to make Africa the 
feat of ^ar, and to befiege Carthage, at a time when he 
could neither defend hirafdlf in Sicily, nor faflain the. 
£ege of Syfaicufei Hitf profound fecwcy in the execu- 
tion is as aftoniihing/aa the defi^ itfeii. He commit* 
nicated his thoughts p&thi&.afEurto.aa perlba wiiaiia- 
ever« but contcmted juimfdf with deciaiin^^ that he 
^ad found out as iafailtbJb way to free the Syractdanei 
from the dangers- that fanDuaded thesa. Thatifeey 
.would be but a little incommoded with a.&ort.fiege^ 
but that thofe who could not ixring themfelves to uiis* 
xefolution, might freely departthe city* Only fixieea 
Jhuiadred perfons quitted it. He left his brother Anta»- 
cler there, with forces and provifions fufiicient for him 
to make a ftout defence^ He fet at liberty ail flaves 
who were of age to bear arms, and, after obliging them 
to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He carried 
with him only fifty talents + to fupply his prefent wants, 
well aifured that he fiiould£nd in the enemy's country 
whatever was neceifary to his fubfiftence. He therefore 
fet fail with two of his ibn&, Archagatheus and Hera- 
elides, without letting one perfon know whither he in*- 
tended his courfe. All who were on board his fleet, 
believed that they were to be conducted either to Italy 
or Sardinia, in order to plunder thofe countries^ or t^ 
lay wafte thofe coafts of oicily which belonged to Car^* 

* The battle was fought near the river and city of Hymcra. 
f 50,oo« French Cfowosi or xt^t^ci, fterting. 

thage.. 
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thage. The Carthaginians^ furprifcd at fo unexpcR&i 
■ a dq>aTtuTe of the fleet, endeavoured to preveiit it ; but 
Agathocles eluded their purfuit, and made for the main 
-ocean* * . • j 

He did not difcover his dcffign till he was got into 
.Alri<:a, There affcmbling hil troops ^ he told them, in 
tew words, the motives which had f>rompted him to 
'this expedition. He rcprefentedj that the only w^ay to 
free their country was to carry the- war amotig their 
^enemies : that he led them^ who were inured fo war and 
•of intrepid difpofitiomragaitift aparcel of enemies who 
iwere foftened and enervated by eafe and luxury; that 
the natives of the coumry» oppreffed with the equally 
•cruel and i^ominiousyokeoi fervitude^^wouM run in; 
crowds to join them on the firft news of their arrival : 
-that the boidnefs of their attempt would entirely dif. 
.concert the Cartbagiaians, who were altogether trnpre- 
pared to repel ati-enemy at their gate's ; in fine, that no 
.enterprife could polBbfy be more advantageous or ho^r 
nourable than .this; fince the whole wealth of Car* 
thage would become the prev of the viflorSyWhofe cou- 
rage would be praifed ana admired by latefl poile* 
rity. The foldiers fancied themfelves already mailers 
:cf Carthage^ and received his fpeech with applaufe and 
■acclamations. One circumflance only gave them un- 
seafinefs, and that was an eclipfe of the urn happening 
jull as they were fetting faiL In thefe ages even the 
.inofi civilizedand learned natrons underftood very lit. 
:tle the reafon of thefe extraordinary phaenomena of 
.nature ; and ufed to draw from them (by their footh* 
fayers) fuperftitious and arbitrary coiijeftures, which 
frequently would either fufpend or haften the-moft im- 
portant enterprifes. However, Agathocies revived the 
drooping courage of his foldiers, by afl'uring them that 
.thefe eclipfes always foretold fome inftant change; 
that, therefore, happinefs was taking its leave of Car- 
thage, and coming over to them,. . 

Finding his foldiers in the good difpofition he wifibed 
them, he executed, almoft at the fame time, a fecond 
cnterprife which w^s more daring and hazardous than 
.^ . ' even 
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even his firft, viz. his carrying them over into Africa, 
JSLnd this was the burning every Ihip in his fleet. Many 
reafons determined himto fo defperate an'a6lion. He 
.had not one good harbour in Africa where his fhips 
could lie in fafety. As the Carthaginians were matters 
of the fea,-they >vould not have failed to poffefslhem- 
.felves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable of 
.making.the leail r^fiftance. In cafe he had left as many 
hands as were necetfary to defend it, he would have 
.weakened his army (which waa inconfiderable at the 
beft) and put it out of his power to make any advan- 
tage from; this unexpefted diverfion, the fucceCs of 
.which depended entirely on the fwiftnefs and vigour 
of the executipn. Laiily, he was defirous of patting 
his foldiers under a neceflity of conquering, by Ieav« 
.ing them no .other.xefuge. but yitlory* A prodigious 
xourage.was neceiTary to work up- his army to foch a 
refolutian. He had already prepared all his officers, 
.who were entirely devotiedio bis fervice, and received 
^every impreflion he save them. He then catiie fud^ 
denly into the aflembly with .a crown upon his head^ 
vdreiled in a magnificel^ habit, and with the air and be- 
haviour of a man who was going to perform fome re# 
licio\;is ceremony, and addreffing himfelf to the aifem* 
Jt>ly, •* When we," fays he, ** left Syracufe, and were 
warmly purfued by the enemy ; in this fatsd neceffity 
J applied myfelf to Ceres and Profcrpine, the tutelar 
divinities ot Sicily ; and promifed^ that if they would 
free u^ from this imminent danger,^ I would burn ail 
..our ihips in their honour, at our UrSk landing here. 
:Aid me therefore, O foldiers, to.difcharge my vow* 
for the goddefles can ealily make us amends for. this 
facrifice/' At the fame time, taking a flambeau in his 
hand|( he haflily led the way, and flying on boards his 
own fliip, fet it on fire. All. the officers did the like, 
and were cheerfully followed by the foldiers. The 
Jtrumpets founded from every quarter, and the whole 
army echoed with jpyfui ihouts and acclamations* 
The fleet was foop confumed. ,The fojdiers had not 
been allowed timjs to refleft on thc.p/opofal made td 

them. 
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diem. They all had been burriedi on by a blmd »itf 
impetuous ardour; but when they had a little reco^ 
verod their reafon, and furveyin^ in their minds the 
vaft ocean which feparated them from their ovm coun- 
try, {3HW themfelves in that of the enemy vrithout the 
-leafl refxuirce, or any means of efcaping out of it ; a 
iad and mtlanclioiy filence fctcceeded the traniport of 
joy and acclamations, %fhich, but a motoKOt before, 
Itad been fo general in ^e army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflefiion* 
He mai:cned his army towards a place calledthe Great 
City, which was part of the domain of Carthage. The 
country, through which they marched to tfais^piac^, 
afforded the mofi: delicious and agreeable profpe^^ in the 
worldi On -cither fide \»;ere feen large meads watered 
by beautiful ftreams, ana covered with innvmer^bie 
ilocks of all kinds of cattle ; country-featfi built withexv- 
traordinary magnificence; delightful an^nues planted 
witholtve and allfort^ of fruit trees ; rardeixsof a prO' 
digiousextent, and kept wth a care and <l^ance which 
gave the eye a fenfibl^ p.leaf«ine. Thi« profpe8: reani^ 
mated the foldicrs. They marched full of courage to 
the Great City, which theV took fword in hand, and 
enriched themfelves with the pl«inder of it, which was 
entirely-abandoned to them. Tunis, which was not far 
difiaot i^-om Carthage; madis as little nefiftance. 

The Carthagiaians w^ere in prodigious alarm, when 
it was known that the enemy was in the country, ad- 
vancing by hafty marches. This arrival of Agathocles 
made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army before 
Syracufe had been defeated, and ^heir fleet loft. The 
people ran in diforder to the great fquare of the city, 
whilft the fenate agembled in hafte and in a tumultuous 
manner. Immediately they deliberated on the means 
for preferving the city. They had no army in readinefs 
to oppofe the enemy ; and their imminent aanger did not 
permit them to wait the aarrival of thofe forces which 
might be raifed in the country, and among the allies% 
It was therefore refol ved, after feveral different opinions 
.-*4lad been heard^ to arm the citizens. The number of 
.3 the 
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Ae forces thus levied, amoiudted to forty thoufand foot, 
a tboufand horfe, and two thoufand armed chiarioC^. 
Hanno aad Bomilcar, Hheugh divided betwixt them-^ 
feives. by feme famity quarrek^ were kow^ver joined 
in the command of thefe troopsw Thiey marched imme- 
Aia/iely tameel the e&emy, and^on fight of them, drew 
up< their forces in ord^r of battle. ^ Agathocles had^ 
-afib mofl, but thirteen or fouiteen thoufsmd men. The 
fignal was given, and an obAinate fight enfued. Han-^ 
no, with his facred cohort, ^the flower of the Cartha- 
ginian forces) long fuftained the fury of the Greeks, 
and (bmetimes broice their ranks; but^ lajl, over- 
whelmed with a fliower of fiones, and covered with 
wounds, he fell fword in hand. Bomilcar might have 
changed the fece of things , but he had private and 
perfonal ^eafons not to obtain a viftory for his country. 
lie therefore thought proper to retire with the force* 
* mixdep his command, and- was followed by the whole 
army, which by that means was forced to leav« the field 
to Agathocksft. After purfuing the enemy fome time, 
he* returned and plundered the Carthaginian camp*. 
Twenty thoufand pair of manacled were found in it^ 
tvith which the Carthaginians had fumiflied them- 
felves, in the firm perfuafion of their taking many 
prifoners. By this viftory, they had an opportunity 
of taking a great number of ftrong holds, and many 
Africans joined the vi6tor« 

Tf This dcfcent erf Agathocles into Africa, doubtlefs 
hinted to Scipio thedefign of making a like attempt upon 
l?he fame repuWic, and from the fame place. Where- 
riore, in his anfwer to Fabiu^, who afcribed to temerity 
his defign Of making Africa the feat of the war, he 
.forgot not to mention Agathocles, as an inftance in 
favour of his enterpcifc;- and to (how, that frequently 

9 ^iy. 1. xxviii. n. 43. 

♦ Agatfioclet. w^ntifig arms for many of his foldiers, provided them 
'with ftich as were counterfeit, which looked well at a dillance. And 



perceiving the diijeo^raficment hU forces were under, on fight of the 
cuemx's horfe, He let Hy a great many owls (privately procured for 
that purpofeJ^wWchlitsrfWdters- interpreted as an omen and aflurance 
•f vi^9ty, DtQB* $d 4ui« 3. Olymp, \ 1 7. 

there 
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there is ilo other way to get rid of an enferay, who^ 
preflcs too clofely upon us* than by carrying the war 
anto his own country ; and th^t men are much more 
courageous, when they a£l upon the offen&ve» ithan 
when they ftand only upon the defenfivc. 

•While the Carthaginians were- thus warmly at- 
tacked by their enemies.^mbaffadorscametQthem from 
Tyre. . Tliey came to implore their fuccour againft 
Alexfinder the Great, who was upon the pointof taking 
their city^ whwph he had long befieg^d^ The extremity 
to which their countrymen (for fo they called them) 
were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as fenfibly as 
their own danger- Though they were unable to relieve, 
they at leall thought it their duty to comfort them ; and 
^nding thirty of their principal citizens, by thofe de- 
puties they ex pre [fed their grief, that they cduld not 
fpare them any troops, bec^ufe of the prefent melancho- 
ly lituation of their own alfairs. The Tyrians, though- 
difappointedof the only hope they had left, did not how- 
ever defpondj they committed their wives, children*, 
and old men, to the care of thefe deputies ; when, being 
dciiveredfrom all inquietude,with regard to perfonswho 
were dearer to them than any thing in- the world-, they 
had no thoughts but of making a relolute defence, pre- 
pared for the worft that might .happen. Carthage re- 
ceived this afflifted company wijth all poffible marks of 
amity, andpaid to guefts who were fo dear and worthy 
of compaflion, all the fervices which they could have 
^xpetled from the moft afTeftionate and tender parents. 

Quintus Curtius places this einbaffy from Tyre to 
the Carthaginian^ at the fame time that the Syracufans 
ravaged Airica, and were before Caitbage* But the 
expedition of Agathocles againft Airica cannot agree 
in time with the fi?ge of- Tyre, which was twenty 
years before it. 

Al the fame time this city was folicitous how to ex- 
tricate itfelf from the difficulties with which it was fur-. 

* Oidd. 1. xvii. p. 519. Quint. Curl. 1, iv. c 3. 

. * Twv TExvcvv ^ ^Ki/vtfi^^ry fxt^^, foxoc of tbcir wivM and children* 
DioD. I. xvii^xli. 

rounded. 
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rounded* The prefent unhappy ftate of the republic. 
was conCdered as the effeft of the wrath of the gods: 
and it-was acknowledged to be juftly deferved, partlcu- . 
larly with regard to two deities, to whom the Carthagi-.. 
nians had been wanting with refpeft to duties prefcrib-. 
ed by their religion, and which had once been obferved 
with great exaanefs. It was a cuftom, (coeval with 
the city itfelf, in Carthage, to fend annually to Tyre* 
(the mother-city) the tenth of all. the revenues of the 
republic, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and 
protefior of both Tyre and .Carthage. The domain, and 
confequcntly the revenues ofCarthage,having incrcafed. 
conCderably, the portion or fhare, on the contrary, of the 
god, had been leuened; and they were far from remit- 
ting the whole tenth to him. They were feizcd with a 
fcrupleln this refpeft: they made an open.and public, 
conteflion of their mfincerity, and facri legions avarice ; . 
and to expiate their guilt, they fent to Tyre a great, 
number of prefents, and fmall Ihrines of their deities* 
all of gold, which amounted to a prodigious, value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman , 
fuperftition fcemed as flagrant as tlie former, gave them 
no lefs uneadnefs. Anciently, children of the beft fa* 
milies in Carthage ufed to be facrificed to Saturn. Mere 
they reproached thenifelves with a failure of paying to 
the god th^ honours which they thought were due to. 
him; and of fraud and diflioneft dealings with regard, 
to him, by their having fubftituted, in their facrifices,, 
children of Qaves or beggars, bought for that purpofe,, 
in the room of thofe nobly born. To expiate the guilt 
of fo horrid an impiety, a facrificie was made, to the' 
bloody god, of two hundred children of the firft rank ;' 
and upwards of three hundred perfons, in a fenfe of. 
this terrible neglefcl, offered themfelves voluntarily as. 
victims, to pacify, by the effufion of their btood, the 
wrath of the gods. ' ' * 

After thefe expiations, exprefTes were difpatclied tO: 
Hamilcar in Sicily^ with'the news of what had happened' 
in Africa, and at the fame'time to requeft immediate' 
luccours. The deputies wete commanded hot to men** 
2 tiop 
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tion the vifloiy of Agathoclcs ; but fpread a contrary re- 
port, that he had b^en entirely defeated, all his forces cnt 
off, and his whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians'; and, 
in confirmation of this report, he fhowcdthe irons of the 
veffeh pretended'to be taken, whidi had been carefnlly 
fent to him. The truth of this report was not at ail 
doubted in Syracufe ; the majority were for capitulat- 
ing*; when a galley with thirty oars, built in hafte by 
Agathocles, arrived in the port, and through great diffi- 
culties and dangers forced its way to the befregcd. The 
news of Agathocles*s vtflxrry immediately flew throtigh 
the city, aud reftorcd life and refolution to the inhabit- 
atits. Hamilcar made a hft effort to ftorm the city, but 
was beat off with lofe. He then recifed the ftege, and fent 
ft ve thoufand men totherelief oi'hisdiftrcffed country. 
• Some time after, being returned to the ftcge, and hop- 
ing to furprife the Syracufans, by attacking them in the 
night, his defign was difcoTcred ; and fdling alive into 
, the enemy's hands, wa^ put to deativ+. Hamilcar s head 
was fent immediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to 
the enemy's cacmp, threw it into a general confternation 
by Blowing the head of this general, which manifeficd 
the melancholy frtuation of theit affairs in Sicily. 

^ To thefe foreign enemies Was joined a doraeftic 
dne, which was more to be feared, as being more dan- 
^ous than the others ; this was Bomil'car their general, 
' who was then in poffeffion of the fii ft employment in 
Garthage. He had long meditated how to make Mm- 
felf tyrant, and attain the Sovereignty of Carthage; and 

•.Diod. p. 767—69, *» DiocL p. 7 '7^—7*1. Jufttii- 1. xxii. c. 7. 

* And the moft forward of aU the reft, was Attw^er, t£he brotSier of 
Agathocles, left commander in his abfcncc; who was fo terrific with 
the report, that ftc wis eager ftr having the city ftirrcndercd, andexpel- 
U^out of it eight fhouf«nd i&ihabitants who were of a contrary opt nioD. 

. f He was cmeUy tonurcsd till be died, and fo Bxei with the fat< 
which bis feUowwciuzens, oifended at his condu& in Siciiy, had pro- 
bably allotted for bitn at home. He was too formidable to be attacked 
at the head of his army, aftd therefore the votes of the fenate (whatever 
t|ey were) bein^, accoMtitig to cnftom, cafl i«to a veffel, it was imme- 
diately cloffd, with aa order not to tmcover it, till he was returned) 
and had thrown up his commiiHoQ. Justxm. xxii. c« 3. 

imagined. 
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iitiagindi^ thdt the pfefent troubles oflfeTefl} him] tfe 

^wiflicdtifor opp«»rtunky'w He therefore cmtfered thi4 cky 

with tfcis ambitious view; wketi^ being;fecoji4od by:a 

fmall niamber of citizens, who wcr« tSie accomplices 

d©f thi« rebellion^ atfcd a fcody of foreign foldiers. Hie pro^^ 

<:lairR^d himfclf tyrant; and madelhimfelf literally 

fuch, by cutting, the throats of all tftfc citizens,: whoiii 

he met with ijitfce ftreets<» A tumult arifingimmcd iatjcw 

ly m the city, it Was firfb thought that the ien^ny had 

laken it by fome treacWery ; imt when it was isAi&wA 

ithat Bomilcar caufed' all this diilmrbanoey . Ae young 

anem took up arriisto^ repei thtt tyrant^^andfnim thte top« - 

of the houfes' discharged whole volleys .of .darts and 

jirones. upon the heads of his foldie^r^. Whien hat few 

an arftry.raatchicig i^i order againfthimv he retired witk 

fais troo||6^to an eminenrce, %vith defiga c'ainafte a vigo^ 

'TDU'S^iiifence, and to fell his li^ras deair a^pofibk. •> Tt> 

fp^re the blood of the citizens, a general pardon was 

wockdmed for all who would lay down their arbis. . 

They furrendered u^on this proclamation, abd a)<l» en^ 

j«yca the benefit of it, Bomildar their chief ex ctepted ^ 

for be^ n'otwithibmding the general indemnity promif^d 

by oa^, was condemned to die,, and fixed to a crof^, 

where he fu4foed the nw>ft exquiike tiirinents. Frorti 

the crofsy as irbmaroftirumr he harangued chepeople'; 

.tiind tlK)Ught himfel'f juAlyimpiowieredito reprodieli t-^em 

,fdr thei<r injufticts, . their iiig^aeicod<6y . and perffdy^, 

which he did in an hiftorical dedu£kioft of tna'ny i^L 

liaibilous gacweralsy whofe fervicei th^y h«d: r^drded 

wiith an ignominious death. He expired on tli6 croife 

amidft thefe reproached ^. . . I . . 

* Agatboclw had wotaover to his ilitereft ap^^erfii* 

• ISAoiv p. 777--779^7|^-w8o2. Juftin. !. xxii. c. 7, 8* 

• It wpuld fccm incredible, that any raaa would fo far triumph over 
tli« pJHtoa o( tlifecre^ft, a« to talk iwith any cohercriCe ih hh difcouifc; 
M ioi Seneos tffiiFdd ai^ ttet fCfvak hhva fo far dcfpifed and inruUed 
its tortures^ £hat they (pit ;ConCempt\iouAy ^podthc fpc^ipM^{iK^«l» 

Vol. I. Q iing 
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king of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whdfe' ambition he 
had flattered with the moil fplendid-hopes and^artful 
infmuations, viz. by faying, that, contenting himfelf 
with Sicily, he would leave to Ophelias the empire 
of Africa. But, as A^athocles did not fcruple to 
commit the moft horrid crimes, to promote his am- 
bition and intereft, the credulous prince had no fooner 
put himfelf and his army in his power, than by the 
olackeft perfidy, he was murdered by him, in order 
that Ophellas's army might be entirely at his devo- 
tion. Many nations were now joined in alliance with 
Agathocler, and feveral ftrong holds had admitted his 
garrifons. He faw the affairs of Africa in a flouriOi'- 
mg condition, and therefore thought it proper to look 
after thofe of Sicily ; accordingly he failed back thi- 
ther, and left his African army to the care of his fon 
Archagathus. His renown, and the report of his vic- 
tories. Hew before him. 

On the .news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns 
revolted to him ; but bad news foon recalled him to 
Africa* His abfence had quite changed the face of 
things ; and all his arts and endeavours were incapa- 
ble of reftoring them to their former condition. All 
his ftrong holds had furrcndered to the enemy ; the 
Africans had deferted him ; fome of his troops were 
loft, and the remainder unable to make head againft 
the Carthaginians : a circumftahce that was ftill worfe, 
he had no way to tranfport them into Sicily, the ene- 
my being matters at fea,- and himfelf unprovided of 
ihips : he could not hope for either peace or treaty 
with the barbarians, fince he had infulted them in io 
outrageous a' manner, by his being the firft who had 
dared to make a defcent in their country. In this 
extremity, he thought only of providing tor his own 
fafety. 

Alter meeting with a variety of adventures, this bafe 
deferter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of his 
4>wnr children, who were left by him to the wild fury 
of bis difappointed foldiersi ftole away from the dan- 

> gers 
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-gets which hung over him, and arrived at: Syracufe 
with very few perfons. His foldiers, feeing them- 
felves thus betrayed, murdered his fons, and fiirren- 
dered to the enemy. Himfelf died miferably foon 
after, and ended, by a cruel death*, a life that had 
.been polluted with the blackeft crimes. 

^ In this period may be placed another incident re- 
lated by Juuin. The fame of Alexander's conqueft 
made the Carthaginians fear, that he, very probably, 
might think of turning his arms towards Africa. 

The difaftrous fate of Tyre, whence they dxew their 
origin, and which he haa fo latejy deftroyed ; the 
building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africii 
and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Car^ 
thage ; the uninterrupted fuccefles of that prince, 
whofe ambition and good fortune were boundlefs ; all 
this juftly alarmed the Carthaginians. To fouud his 
inclinatipns, Hamilcar, furnamed Rhqdanus, pretend- 
ing to have been driven from his country by the ca- 
bals of his enemies went over to the camp of Alex- 
ander, to whom he was introduced by Parmenio, and 
oBered him his fervice^- The kixig received him 
gracioufly, and had feveral conferencfes with him. 

Hamilcar did not fail to, tranfmit to his country, 
.whatever difcpveries he made from- time to time of 
Alexander's defigns. Neverthelefs, on his return to 
Carthage, \after Alexander's death, he was confidered 
as a betrayer of his country to that prince, and ac- 
.cordingly was put to death by a fentencej which dif. 
played equally the ingratitude and cruelty of his coun- 
trymen. 

i* Juftin. 1. xxu c. 6w* 

• He was poifoned by one Mxnon whom he had unnaturalTy abufed. 
His teeth were putrified by the violence of* the pdifon, and his body 
.tortured all over with the moft rjjcking pains* Macnon was expited to 
this deed by Archagathus, grandfon of Aeathoclcs, wh^m he dcfignea 
to defeat of the fucccflion, in favour of his other fon AgatHoclcs. Be- 
U\t his death, he feftbred the democracy to the people. It is ob- 
fervable, that Jnftin (or rather Trogus) and Diodorui difagrcc in aU 
the matcnal parts of this tyrant's hiftoryt 

Q 2 I am 
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* I am iiovr to fpeafk of . the wsirs of tht Cartiiagia^. 
«is in Sicily, in tM tim^ of Pyrrhus, kimg of fipirua. 
The Romans, to whom the defigns of that aibbztiotts 
pVince were not unknown, to firengthen themfelres 
againft any attempts he misht mak4 upon, italy had 
renewed their creacies wiib the Ca^hoginiiins, wiio, on 
their fide, wef e no lef^ afraid of his coming, into Sici- 
ly. To the articles of the preceding trealieB, there 
was added an engagement of mutual aTrifiance, in cafe 
either of the coiicra£Ung powers fliould be attacked by 
Pyrrhus. 

^ The forefight of the Romaris was very juft ; for 
Pyrrhus turned his arms againft Itaily, and gdia/^d mak 
ny vi£lone6. The Carthaginiansv in confeqtoence of 
the laft treaty ^ thought themfelves obliged to afliil the 
Romans and accordingly (4nt them a fleet of fi^fcoY^ 
fail, under the comman<l of Mago. This general, in 
an audience before the fenatej iign^ed to them the 
concern his fup^^riors cook in the war, which they 
-heard wa$ canning on againft the Romans, and ofierea 
them their affiltencte. ' The Senate returned thanks for 
the obiiging oifierof the Carthaginiansybut at prefent 
thought fit to deehne it* 

* Magos fom^ days after^ rejKiired to Pyrrbi», isepon 
pietence of oflbring the mediation of Carthage for ten 
minating his quarrel with the Romans ; but in r4$ali!iy 
to found him, and difcov<^, if poflibley his d^ggiis 
with regard to Sicily, whieh common &me reported 
he was going to invade. They wete afraid tteit eiihor 
Pyrrhus or the Romans would i&t^ftPd in the aAurs 
ol that ifland, and tranfport forces thither for ^fce cOtt- 
queft of it. And; indeed, the Syracufans, who had 
been befieged for fome time by the Carthaginians, had 
fent preflingly for fuccour to Pyrrhus. This prince 
Jiad a particular reafon to e^Ottfe their intierefts, hav- 

i^'At Kl. 37S7. A Carth. 569. A. Aom. 471. Ant* J. 6.s>7* 

Polyb. U iii. p. 2^0^ £Uit« Gronov* 

^ Juftin* L xviii. «• s* * Ibid. 

ing 



ing mafribd Lanafli^daagbber of Agath<>de8V by whom 
he hffid a fon naiitred Alexakidep. 

H« at laft failed from Tarentum^ pafled the Strait, 
^nd arrived in* Sicily. His con^iicfts at firfl ifftt^ fo 
jrapid, tbat he l«fl thd CzrikiLgim^tks^ m thfe whole 
iihtndy only the fingie town bt Lilybaeam*. . He then 
laid fiege to it, but, meeting with a vigcjrous refiftaufce, 
was obliged to break up ; not to mention that the ur- 
gent neceffity of his affairs called him back to Italy, 
where his prefen«e was abfolutely neceffary. Nor was 
it lefs fo in Sicily, which, on his departure, returned 
to the obedience of its former mafters. Thus he lofl; 
this ifland with the fame rapidity that he had won it. 
As he was embarking, turning his eyQs back to Sicily, 
«» m What a fine field of battle*,** faid he to thofe about 
him, " do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans J" 
His predifHon was foon verified* 

Alter his departure, the chief public employment 
of Syracufe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards 
obtained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
fuffrages of the citizens, fo greatly had his government 
pleafed. He was appointed to carry on the war againft 
the Carthaginians, and obtained feveral advantages 
over them^ £ut a&w a -coauaoa iatereft reunited 
them againft a new enemy, who began to appear in 
Sicily, and jiiftly ftkrmed both : thrfe were the^ Ro- 
mans, who, having crufhed all the enemies which had 
hitherto exercifed their arms in Italy itfelf, were now 
powerful enough to carry them out of it ; and to lay 
the foundation of that vaft power there, to which they 
afterwards attained, and of which it was probable they 
had even then formed the defign. Sicily lay too 

* Plut. in Pyrrh. p« 398. 

* OutMtiroXctiro/xiv, w ^iXot, AA^niouoif ^ P(ii;f.«av9f; velkmif^y. The 
Greek word is beautiful. Indeed Sicity was a kind of Palaeftra, where 
the Carthaginians and Romans exercifed theuifelves in war, and for 
many years feemed to play the part of wreftlers with each other. The 
f.nglijh langwge^ as w^ll at tlU Frcwk has wt word to cxprefs the Greek term* 

commodious 



^ 
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ommodious for them, not to form a refolutioiiy of 
ftablifliing themfelves in it. They therefore eagerly 
natched tnis opportunity for cromng into it, whicn 
aufed the rupture between them and the Carthagini- 
ns, and gave rife to the firft Punic war. This I (hall 
reat of more at large, by relating the caufes of that 
iTar- 4r • ^ 



/ 
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